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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this r eport is to describe and 
evaluate participation and status achievements of Spanish origin 
persons and American Indians in the labor market relative to the 
participation of whites. An ultimate. .ai,m is to identify factors 
contributing to intergroup differences and to determine whether 
differences reflect discrimination. Inequalities and discrimination 
are examined in terms of labor force participation, occupational 
achievement, occupational mobility, and earnings. Data are presented 
in narrative and tabular form. Four major conclusions resulted from 
the analysis: (1) Color-ethnic-sex inequalities in "employment, 
occupational achievement, job mobility, and earnings permeate the 
U.S. labor market; (2) when persons of Mexican, Puerto Rican, and 
Cuban origin, American Indians, and blacks are compared with whites 
of comparable levels of education and training, these inequalities 
diminish but do not disappear; (3) white women as well as minority 
women are subject to discrimination based on sex far more severe than 
color-ethnic discrimination; and (4) inequalities among women in the 
job market are comparatively small and the status of these minority 
women is not consistently lower than that of white women. Appendixes 
include a description of three measures used in the study, public use 
samples, a 6-page list of occupation scores and frequencies, and 
ideas for further research. (Author/NJ) 
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PREFACE 



Equality of opportunity has become more than an ideal in the United 
States. It is now an important part of social policy, and includes 
opportunities for active participation in the labor market. Employment 
represents an important segment of the lives of most people in America, 
as in most industrialized societies. In principle, employment status, 
occupational achievement, mobility and earnings should be based primarily 
on ability aT;id competence. Differences in achievement because of color, 
ethnicity or sex are not consistent with the concept of equal opportunity. 
Yet inequalities and discrimination have not been eliminated. Therefore, 
the question of the extent to which color, ethnic and sex characteristics 
advance or impede employment and career chances is a very special and 
timely theoretical and policy issue. Based on a large national sample, 
this report provides an analysis of differences in participation and 
achievement between color- ethnic minorities and whites and also between 
men and women. 

This research has evolved since its beginning in the fall of 1973 
when the plan was to concentrate on the participation and achievement 
of Spanish origin persons. For comparative purposes, it was immediately 
obvious that not only whites but blacks too should be included in the study 
'^population. American Indians and Orientals were subsequently added, since 
the focus was on discrimination and since census data files contained 
the necessary irLformation. 

Findings are presented in two volumes: Volume I, Spanish Americans 
and Indians in the Labor Market^ and Volume II, Orientals in the American 
Labor Market . This may be the first study to cover as many as ten dis- 
tinctive color-ethnic groups in the labor market, particularly in the kind 
of detail provided in these two volumes. We do not take special pride in 
this. Rather it is a tribute to unnamed persons in the U.S. Bureau of 
the Census who had the foresight and capability to make such information 
available on computer tapes. To their credit, it is now possible to seek 
answers to questions which heretofore were unanswerable because of the 
lack of adequate data. 

T" o two volume report is a collaborative effort in which the authors 
worked together closely and sometimes plagiarized ideas from one another, 
In the daily business of research, there was much discussion about 
questions and interpretations of particular aspects of the investigation. 
As indicated by suggestions for further research in Appendix D, discussions 
often turned to alternative directions this line of research might take 
in order to more nearly answer a question. 
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We are indebted, of course, to a number of people who in various 
ways and in connection with various aspects of this research made 
invaluable contributions. We are particularly indebted to Dr, Walter 
Postle and Robert Healy, Dr, Postle, Regional Economist, U.S. 
Department of Labor, Manpower Administration, Region IX, v/as 
instrumental in making arrangements for most of the early phases of the 
data processing. Bob Healy, Lawrence Berkeley Laboratories, very 
meticulously developed computer programs, prepared table formats 
and executed computer runs. In the earliest of the planning phases. 
Dr. Thomas R. Panko provided advice and counsel regarding occupational 
classifications and scaling. Rosemary Waters single-handedly typed 
several drafts of text and tables while maintaining some semblance of 
order among the authors. 
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NOTATIONS AND ABBREVIATIONS 



PUS 
LFP 
LFPR 
NILF 
ER 
UR 
HOH 
CEB 
•OCC 70 
OCC 65 
D 

RMS 
PC. • . 



Public Use Sample 
Labor force participation 
Labor force participation rate 
Not in labor force 
Employment rate 
Unemployment rate 
Head of household 
Children ever bcrn 
Occupation score, 1970 
Occupation score, 1965 
Index of dissimilarity 
Relative mobility score 

Abbreviated footnote formal for designating 
published data from the 1970 census. For 
example, PC(Z)-1C refers to: 



U.S. Bureau of the Census 
Census of the Population: 1970 
Subject Reports 
Final Report PC(2)-1C 
Persons of Spanish Origin 



Estimated values not shown because of small 
frequencies in PUS samples. The basic rule 
was to calculate averages, rates and percentages 
with base frequencies of at least 20. 
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CHAPTER 1 



ASSESSING MINORITIES IN THE LABOR MARKET! 
INEQUALITY OR DISCRIMINATIO?:? 



This study is aimed at understanding differences in achievements of 
minorities in the labor market. The national goal of equal employment 
opportunities for all regardless of color, sex, age or national origin has 
yet to be fully realized. Since a number of programs have been designed 
and activated to help accomplish this goal, it is important to assess the 
extent to which participation, achievement and mobility in the labor market 
have become equal. Only recently has there been data at the national level 
which would permit detailed assessments of American Indians, Mexicans, 
Puerto Ricans and Cubans, or of Japanese, Chinese, Filipinos and Koreans 
While there is considerable information about the labor market activity 
of some minorities, especially blacks, almost no information has been 
available for others. Even for black workers, however, relatively little 
is known about certain aspects of their involvement in the labor market, 
especially their occupational mobility. Moreover, the relatively recent 
surge of interest in the welfare of wonien has not been matched by com- 
prehensive information On ftie achievements of women, many of whom are 
doubly disadvantaged by their sex and color or ethnic origin. 

Results of this study are presented in two volumes: Volume I, Spanish 
Americans and Indians in the Labor Market, and Volume II, Orientals in 
the American Labor Market. This division of labor is dictated by three 
general considerations. First, Spanish, Indians and blacks are generally 
an-iOng the most disadvantaged, whereas Orientals have been relatively 
successful in matching the accomplishments of the white majority in 
recent years. Second, the several populations with roughly comparable 
heritage are treated together. Mexicans, Puerto Ricans and Cubans have 
in common a Spanish heritage, just as Japanese, Chinese, Filipinos and 
Koreans have an Oriental heritage, although there are many specific 
differences among these groups. American Indians, of course, differ from 
all other American minorities in their experiences through history. They 
are treated yn this analysis with the more disadvantaged groups. Third, 
the sheer detail of information encourages some separation of the findings. 
Both volumes provide comparative data for whites who, as a majority group 
repi'esent a benchmark- Volume I also contains detailed comparable data 
for blacks as the largest single color minority, although the study was not 
designed initially to concentrate on blacks. 
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OBJECTIVES 



The chief purpose of this report is to describe and evaluate participation 
and status achievements of Spanish origin persons and American Indians in 
the labor market relative to the participation of whites. An ultimate aim 
is to identify factors contributing to intergroup differences and to determine 
whether participation differences reflect discrimination. There are substan- 
tiaV ba:ckg round differences among Mexicans, Puerto Ricans, Cubans and 
Indians, as described in the next chapter, although they have generally 
the common characteristic of relatively low levels of achievement in the 
labor market. Therefore, a central issue is whether their relative lack of 
success is at least partly attributable to discrimination in the job market. 

Within the labor market context, inequalities and discrimination will 
be examined in terms of four major areas: (1) labor force participation, 
(2) occupational achievement, (3) occupational mobility, and (4) earnings 
from wages and salaries. Differences in achievement between Orientals 
and whites as well as among Orientals may be attributed to differences in 
personal background factors, such as age, sex, education and vocational 
training, which are typically antecedent to entrance into the job market. 
Differences also may result from factors which do not necessarily antedate 
employment, such as marriage, fertility, size of family or health. 



THE SAMPLE DATA 



The basic information for this study was derived from the Public 
Use Sample (PUS) files from the United States census for 1970. These 
_.'...files represent records from the 1970 census sample questionnaires. 
Each of six primary PUS's constitutes a one-percent sample and each is 
self- weighting, which means that a person included in a one-percent 
sample can be assigned a weight of 100 to obtain an estimate of the frequency 
of a particular characteristic for the entire population. Since the PUS's 
contain a number of questions in common, it is possible to combine all six 
to obtain a national sample as large as 6% for some purposes. 

Variations in the size of the sample populations in this study result 
not only from differences in the size of the base populations but also 
from differences in the sampling fraction for different phases of the 
study. In general the largest possible sample (6%) was designated 
for American Indians, but for the analysis of occupational mobility it 
was necessary to reduce this to a 3% sample because the census 
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items on en^iplo/ment in 1965 and 1970 were included in only half of the 
six PUS'S. Three percent samples of Mexicans, Puerto Ricans and 
Cubans and two percent san^ples of blacks and whites were ample for 
all comparative analyses. 

The actual selection of persons to be included in the study was based 
on several considerations. A primary objective in designating sample 
populations for the labor force participation phase of the study was to 
include all persons who were actual or potential niembers of the labor 
force. Only those employed or with earnings were identified for later 
phases of the analysis. The total samples therefore include all persons 
14 to 69 years of age in 1970 who were not residents of institutions nor 
enrolled in school. The age range was considered broad enough to include 
persons most likely, by age alone, to be actual or potential participants 
in the labor market. Institutional and student populations were excluded 
on the grounds that they involve special circumstances, the effects of 
which might confound the resulting observations about labor market behavior. 
Persons living in group quarters or institutions included those living 
in such diverse places as correctional institutions, mental hospitals, 
homes for the aged and dependent, homes for the physically handicapped, 
room.ing and boarding houses, military installations and college dormitories. 
The labor m.arket activity of such persons is likely to differ from those not 
living in institutions. Similarly, students are unlike nonstudents in a 
number of ways, although miany students are also in the labor force. 
By exclusion of institutional and student populations; then, the sample 
populations are n^ade more homiogeneous . 

Spanish origin persons are identified by separate codes in the census 
files, whereas whites, blacks and Indians are identified by the race codes. 
Since the Spanish are also included in the race codes, they were separated 
and subtracted in order to avoid double counts of the Spanish. The final 
selection resulted in the following samples: 



ivlale Female 

Mexican (3%) 29, 457 33, 759 

Puerto Rican (3%) 7,213 8,498 

Cuban (3%) 4, 004 4, 855 

Indian (6%) 9,314 11.195 

Black (2%) 93, 580 120, 705 

White (2%) 883, 838 1, 018, 059 



INEQUALITY, SEGREGATION AND DISCRIMINATION 



Conceptualization and isurement of discrimination pose difficult 
problem.s despite the volui. nous literature on discrimination. There is 
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little argurr.ent that either blacks or women have been subject to discrimina- 
tion in the labor m.arket. On the other hand, there have been few attempts 
to measure the degree to which such discrimination exists (Blalock, 1967:10). 
Part of the difficulty^ in defining discrimination can be attributed to the 
failure to distinguish between the process of discriminating and the results 
of this process. Furthermore, discrimination is often conceived as unequal 
treatm.ent of equals" without fully specifying "equal with respect to what." 
Presumably, minority members are treated unequally because of their 
minority characteristics rather than because of other traits. However, 
the identification of factors relevant to equal {or unequal) treatment in the 
labor niarket is essential for any consideration of equality and discrimination. 

Discrimination is defined for purposes of this study as (1) an effect 
or resultant condition of discriminatory processes, (Z) represented by 
inequality in the labor market among persons equally well qualified for 
(3) achievement in the labor market. This conceptualization of discrimination 
has several important implications.^^ First, it is developed partly in 
anticipation of the census data used in this study, which are better suited to 
an investigation of discrimination as a product than as a process. Second, 
the focus of attention is clarified by specifying which aspects of discrimination 
will be examined. Emphasis on the effects of discrimination does not 
imply, of course, that behavior involved in the process of discrimination 
is unimportant. Third, discrimination is regarded as unequal achievement 
among equals, where 'equal'" is defined on the basis of factors relevant 
to participation and achievement in the labor market. In general, these 
factors include the acquisition of experiences and skills important fa) to 
obtaining employment, (b) to attaining an occupational level cpnsistent 
v.'ith personal qualifications, (c) to advancing in the occupational structure 
on the basis of ability, and (d) to earnings com.mensurate with skills and 
level of occupational achievement. In a negative sense, relevant factors 
imply the absence of constraints or disabilities which, if present, would 
serve to limit participation and achievement. Fourth, equality is treated 
as a status equivalent, i. e. , persons occupying the same position in the 
social structure or in the labor m.arket are viewed as equal in status. 

Whether by accident or intent, equally well-qualified persons must be 
treated unequally in order for discrimination to result. What constitutes 
being qualified for achievement in the job market is typically rather elusive. 
Here we distinguish three types of factors which influence the participation 
of individuals in the job market: skill factors, or those things that help 
prepare people for entrance into and achievement in the labor market; 
non-skill factors, or personal characteristics, which may affect chances 
of getting a job but which do not directly involve job skills; and situational 
factors, such as residential location, the demand for workers or transpor- 
tation facilities. Among the many forces that determine the nature and extent 
of labor n-iarket participation, this study is concerned with the first two 
types of influences. These may be considered as primary and secondary, 
depending cn v.hether they bear directly or indirectly on individual work 
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skills and en-iployment. Education, job training, and health for example, 
are primary factors in that they have to do with preparation and readiness 
for work, ^!arital status, fertility and size of fairdly are secondary, since 
they have a less direct though nevertheless important bearing on work 
skills and potential. As a resultant condition, discrimination in-^plies 
that barriers have been imposed which effectively prevent minorities from 
reaching their full potential in the labor market. 



MEASURES 



Three kinds of measures are necessary to operationalize the concepts 
discussed so far: equal qualifications, participation and achievement, and 
d i s c r im. i na t io n . 

As an indicator of level of educational achievement, years of school 
com.pleted is a conventional measure, and those with similar levels of 
attainm;ent are often regarded as equally well equipped for work achievement. 
Numerous studies have consistently found positive relationships between 
/ears of school completed and "success" in the job market. Nevertheless, 
formal schooling is a rather crude measure of either educational attainment 
or of preparation for work. Two major assumptions may be questioned. 
First, there is the assumption that equivalence in years of school completed 
means equivalence in education attainment. This assumption may be 
challenged on the grounds of differences in the quality of teaching, educational 
facilities and curricula sometimes within the same school as well as between 
schools, school systems, communities and regions. The fact that two people 
have completed t\velve years of school does not guarantee that they have 
attained the same educational level. It may be noted also that twelve years 
of schooling does not necessarily indicate twice as much education as the 
completion of six years. Second, the assumption that equivalence in 
educational level means being equally well prepared for participation and 
success in the job market may be challenged for some of the same reasons 
plus the lack of vocational preparation for many students. However, it is 
not totally unreasonable to assume that on the average persons with similar 
levels of schooling are similarly qualified. 

As a complementary indicator of qualification for achievement, job 
training bears more directly on the development of work skills than does ' 
education. Job training programiS are relatively short-term experiences 
for more specific purposes than formal schooling. The quality as well 
as the specific content of training program.s are not identical any more, 
than schools are identical. But since job training is so directly related 
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to the development of work skills, intergroup differences in participation 
in job training may be interpreted as differences in preparation for work. 

Health, or conversely disability, is a further indicator of preparation 
and readiness for work. Unlike education and training, health does not 
involve the development of work skills, but a disability can serve to limit 
participation in the labor market. Certain kinds of physical or mental 
disabilities can severely restrict, even preclude, entrance into or full 
participation in the labor market. While there is no suitable information 
for ascertaining degrees of health, census data make it possible to 
distinguish between certain aspects of "poor health, as indicated by the 
duration of an illness or disability. 

In short, equally well qualified persons will be identified on the basis 
of their educational attainment, job training and health. The expectation, 
of course, should be that equally well qualified persons will on the average 
do equally well in the labor market. The net result of conceptual, technical 
and practical problems requires cautious interpretations with appropriate 
qualifications because of less than perfect data and measures which depend 
heavily on underlying assumptions. 

Measurement of participation and achievement in the labor market is 
easier in some respects than determ.ining equal qualifications for achievement. 
In part this is true because there are a number of conventional measures 
for labor force participation (labor force participation rates, employment 
and unemployment rates, and weeks and hours worked) and for incom.e 
(median earnings from wages and salary). However, standards for deter- 
mining levels of occupational achievement and measuring the several 
con:ponents of occupational mobility are far less conventional and less 
widely accepted. Census occupational categories have been employed for 
many years with only relatively minor modifications from time to time, 
but unfortunately there is no inherent ranking of occupational categories. 
In order to distinguish levels of occupational achievenient, it is necessary 
to construct an index capable of ordering occupational categories from 
high to low. This procedure has been accomplished for this study, as will 
subsequently be described more fully. 

Measurement of occupational mobility presented the most difficult of 
the m.easurement tasks in this investigation, because of the very complexity 
of mobility itself and because relatively little progress has been made 
toward developing adequate mobility measures. Not only can mobility be 
characterized by its incidence, but also by distance and direction of n^ove- 
:nent between occupational origins and destinations. Given an occupational 
;-cale, such as that constructed for this study, direction of movement 
is easily determinable. But measuring mobility distance is far more 
complicated. For other than purely descriptive purposes, the difference 
between occupation scores at two points in time is an unsuitable measure of 
distance. Since the difference in occupation scores is a function -of both 
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origin and destination levels, the difference in scores confuses causes' 
with effects. 

No single or simple measure adequately assesses discrimination. 
Moreover, discrimination may be found at either some or all stages of 
individual participation in the job market. In general, the strategy for 
determining the presence of discrimination in this study will be to compare 
persons defined as equal in one or more respects--other than color, 
ethnicity or sex--to determine whether or not their participation and 
achievement in the labor market is also equal. The presence of discrepancies 
can then be interpreted as discrimination. This strategy can be illustrated 
briefly. Orientals and whites with twelve years of school completed may 
be assumed to be equally well qualified as far as educational attainment 
is concerned. Therefore, if Filipinos, for example, were found to have 
lower employment rates, lower occupation scores, a lower incidence of 
upward occupational mobility and lower average earnings than whites, 
it would be quite evident that among high school graduates Filipinos were 
subject to discrimination in comparison with whites. It is not expected 
that actual patterns will be as neat and clear as in this hypothetical illustratioi 
and it may well be that one group sometimes larks higher and sometimes 
lower than other groups. 

One specific measure, applied intermittently throughout the analysTs 
can sometimes be interpreted as a measure of discrimination. This is 
the index of dissimilarity, D, which basically measures the unevenness 
in a pair of percentage distributions. The D-index can serve as an indicator 
of discrimination where, for example, the occupational distributions of 
two groups of high school graduates are under examination. Since each 
group has the same educational level, their occupational distributions 
should be very similar and any noticeable difference reflected by the D-index 
suggests the possibility of discrimination. However, as noted at appropriate 
points later in the discussion, unless two groups are equally qualified, the 
dissimilarity index probably measures something besides discrimination. 

The ensuing discussion is organized in both a logical and functional 
sense. We begin with questions of labor force participation, which are 
followed by the topics of occupational achievement, occupational mobility 
and earnings from wages and salaries. Earnings are directly dependent 
on the kind of occupation a person has attained and perhaps also on move- 
ment between jobs in the recent past. Occupationar achievement must, 
of course, be preceded by active participation in the labor market. Hence, 
there are a series of stages leading to the outcome of earnings from an 
occupation. Inequalities or discriminations can occur at one or more of 
these stages, and discrimination at prior stages can exert significant 
influences on subsequent stages. For this reason the analysis proceeds 
from the point of "getting into the labor market" to comparisons of levels 
of earnings. 
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CHAPTER 2 



PROFILES OF MINORITIES: 
SPANISH AND INDIAN 



More than nine million persons of Spanish origin were enumerate in 
the United States in 1970, representing nearly five percent of the total 
population. Over two-thirds of the nine million are accounted for b»/ 
three distinct Spanish origin population groups- -Mexican, Puerto R.can, 
and Cuban (Table 2. 01). Persons of Mexican descent hy far constitute 
the largest single segment (about half) of the Spanish origin population 
in the U. S. --more than four :^.nd a half million. Puerto Ricans on the 
mainland number about a million and a half, and there are well over a half 
million Cuban Americans, many of whom came to the U.S. as refugees 
from the Castro regime. Nearly two million additional persons also trace 
their heritage to a Spanish origin, mostly from Central or South America; 
this latter group is extremely diverse in many ways. 

Because the 1970 census marked the introduction of the Spanish origin 
identifier, it is difficult to assess the amount of growth of the Spanish origin 
population in the U.S. (Previous and current alternative Spanish identifiers 
.include Spanish language, Spanish surname, and Puerto Rican birth or 
parentage.) But overall high birth rates and continuous immigration, both 
legal and illegal, have no doubt produced increasing numbers of Spanish 
origin persons since 1950. For example, the number of Spanish surname 
persons in the Southwest, where of the various Spanish populations Mexican 
Americans predominate, doubled between 1950 and 1970. Likewise, the 
Puerto Rican population on the U.S. mainland experienced an increase 
of about a half million during the last intercensal period (1960-70). Of 
course, the great bulk of the Cuban population in the U. Sa has come to the 
states relatively recently. The first influx began about January 1959, 
reaching a peak in 1961 and the first half of 1962 (see Fagen, Brody, and 
O'Leary, 1968), and the second from December 1965 to April 1973, with 
the latter period bringing in more than a quarter of a million Cuban 
immigrants (see also Giberga, 1974). 

In 1970, the American Indian population numbered above three quarters 
of a million people, (Table 2. 01) or about the number estimated to have been 
in what is now the U.S. when Columbus first landed here (Marden, 1952:317). 
This amounts to about one-half percent of the nation's total population. 
Undoubtedly, there are also substantial numbers of persons in the U.S. 
with varying degrees of Indian ancestry who are classified in other racial 
categories. Growth of the American Indian population has been significant 
--fifty-one percent between I960 and 1970. However, this figure should 
be viewed with some caution, since some of the "growth" may be attributable 
to more accurate enumeration in 1970* 
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Table 2.01. Spanish Origin and American Indian Persons in the United 
States, by Selected Demographic Characteristics, 1970 



Variables 



Mexican 



Puerto 
Rican 



Cuban 



Indian 



Total 4.532,435 
Percent 100.0 
Sex: 

Male 49.5 

Female 50. 5 

Sex Ratio 98 
Age: 

Under 18 47.2 

18-64 48.6 

65 -r 4.2 

Median Age 19.3 

Males 19.0 

Females 19.6 
Residence: 

Urban 85.5 

Rural nonfarm 12.9 

Rural farm 1 • 6 
Region: 

Northeast 1.0 

North Central 8. 3 

South 37. 5 

West . 53.3 
Education: 

Less than high school75.8 
High school graduate 16.8 

College (an/) 7. 4 

1-3 year s 4.9 

4 years or more 2. 5 
Total high school 

graduates 24.2 
Median years of 

school 8 . 1 



1, 429. 396 
100. 0 

49. 3 

50. 7 

97 



46. 
50. 

2. 
19. 
18. 
20. 



97. 7 
2.2 
0. 1 

81.3 
9.4 
4. 5 
4. 8 

76. 6 
17. 7 
5.7 
3.5 
2.2 

23.4 

8.7 



544, 600 
100. 0 

47. 4 
52. 6 

90 

32. 4 
61.2 
6. 4 

31. 7 
30. 8 

32. 5 

98. 5 
1. 5 



32. 

6, 
51. 

9. 

56. 
22. 
21. 



10. 1 

11. 1 

43. 9 
10. 3 



763, 594 
100. 0 

49. 2 

50. 8 
97 



45 
49 
5 
20 
19 
20 



2 
1 
7 
4 
9 
9 



44. 6 
49. 2 
6. 2 

6. 0 
18. 9 
25. 5 
49. 7 

66. 7 
22. 0 
11.3 

7. 5 
3. 8 

33. 3 

9. 8 



Includes only persons 25 years of age or older. Percentages on education 
based on following totals: Mexican-- 1, 824, 73 1; Puerto Rican--573, 218; Cuban-- 
320,324; Indian--322, 652. 

Source: PC(2)-1C, Tables 1, 2, and 4 
PC(2)-1F, Tables 1-3 
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In some ways, it is i^iapPropriate to treat all American Indians as a 
homogeneous population just aS it is to do so with the Spanish origin 
population. The American Indian Tribal Classification List employed 
by the U.S. Census Bureau includes more than ei.'^hty major trU-Al 
categories, and less than half are made up of at leaSt: four thousand 
members. The Navajo t^-jbe is the largest of the tribes in the U.S., 
with almost ninety-seven thousand members accounting for about thirteen 
percent of the total Amei^icari Indian population. Also significant in size 
are the Cherokee (66, 150) and Sioux (47,825). However, many tribes 
count less than a thousand among their numbers. Unfortunately, it is 
not feasible here to treat each tribe separately (there are also tribal divisions 
within most tribal categories as well), nor would the overall relatively 
sniall numbers of American Indians allow for much detailed analysis of 
individual tribes. It is therefore necessary to treat American Indians as 
one population. But to the extent Indian cultures share a number of common 
attributes, this is perhaps justified- Moreover, most American Indians 
are disadvantaged in coi^parison with whites and in many instances 
physically isolated frorn the rest of society. 



Population Composition 

Sex, age and racial Composition differ among the Mexican, Puerto 
Rican and Cuban populations in the U.S. As with the total U.S. population, 
the sex ratio for Mexicans and Puerto Ricans slightly favors females. 
However, among Cubans only ninety men are present for every one hundred 
women. This predominance of Cuban women in part represents the Cuban 
governinent's more libei^al policy toward female exiles. It was not unusual 
for a Cuban immigrant mother to come to the U.S. with her children while 
the father was forced to i-emain behind, perhaps to complete military or 
other government duty. Ivloreover, the proportion of all immigrants to 
the U.S. has shifted in recent years in favor of females for the nation as 
a whole (North, 1974:14). 

With a median age of nearly thirty-two, the Cuban population is easily 
the oldest of the three SPanish populations, being more than ten years the 
elder of its Mexican and Puerto Rican counterparts and almost four years 
older than the average fOr the total U.S. population, "yet, in all three Spanish 
populations, median age of women (as is true generally in the U.S.) is older 
than that for men. Cubans have the highest proportion of persons in the 
working ages (and, henco, lov.^est dependency ratio); three out of five Cuban 
Americans are between the ages 18 to 64. Mexicans and Puerto Ricans, on 
the other hand, have a large proportion of persons under the age of eighteen-- 
about forty- seven percent each- 

Most persons of Spanish origin in 1970 were identified as white, with 
less than seven percent classified as nonwhite; five of that seven percent were 
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classified '^Negro^'. There are, however, questions about the reliability 
of color identifications among the Spanish in the census. Fitzpatrick 
(1971:107) has shown that a higher proportion of Puerto Ricans in New 
York City identify themselves as black, brown, or colored than is evident 
from census figures. For many dark-skinned Spanish, color can and 
often does intensify the negative effects of ethnicity. Furthermore, those of 
"intermediate^' color are sometimes ''caught in the middle" in a society 
where color lines are usually more firmly drawn and regarded than is 
true in many Spanish cultures, such as in Puerto Rico. 

With women comprising almost fifty- one percent of the total, the sex 
composition of tl.e American Indian population is much like that for the 
nation as a whole. But with a median age of 20.4, the relative youthfulness 
of American Vidians parallels more closely that of the Mexican and 
Puerto Rican populations in the U.S. ; in addition, they also share with 
these same population groups the fact that a very large proportion (about 
forty-five percent) of their total is under eighteen years of age. However, 
rather than immigration, the younger age structure of the Indian population 
is probably due more in greater degree to higher birth rates in combination 
with improved health measures that have reduced infant mortality. In 
regard to the latter population factor, the infant death rate has declined 
significantly from 62. 5 per 1000 live births in 1955 to 23. 5 in 1971 
(Brodt, 1975), due in large part to the efforts of the Indian Health 
Service. Hov/ever, infant and materral mortality rates continue to be higher 
for Indians than for the U.S. as a whole (Johnson, 1975:11). Moreover, 
"Young Indian people today, who have clear alternatives, are opting in 
surprising numbers to remain Indian and promote Indian goals, using their 
educational advantages toward this end (Lurie, 1971:421)." 

American Indians are identified in the census as a separate racial 
entity. However, it is sometirres conceded that Indians suffer less prejudice 
and discrimination on that basis than their black and Oriental counterparts. 
In fact, Lurie (1971:457) asserts, "Not being considered 'black', Indians 
who wished could be 'white'." Furthermore, helping to lessen the importance 
of race in relation to Indians and whites is their incalculable though certainly 
considerable interracial n. x in the population. 



Regional Distribution 

Distinct differences in settlement patterns characterize the Spanish in 
the U.S. , although on the whole they are predominantly urban dwellers 
(about ninety percent), Ur'.i'm residence is especially evident in the case of 
Puerto Ricans and Cubans. Although fifteen of every hundred Mexican 
Americans claimed rural residence in 1970, as a group they appear to have 
been urbanizing rapidly; between 1950 and I960, their rate of urbanization 
exceeded that both for whites and nonwhites (Grebler, Moore, and Guzman, 

1970:112). 
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Of the four major census regions in the U.S. (Northeast, North Central, 
South, and West), Mexican, Puerto Rican and Cuban persons are found least 
in the North Central region. Most Mexican Americans live in the West, 
particularly Southwest, and not surprisingly, the two states with greatest 
numbers of Spanish origin persons are California and Texas. Puerto 
Ricans have settled predominantly in the Northeast, many of course in the 
New York City area. Cubans have tended to concentrate in the South, primarily 
Florida and especially in the Miami area; to a lesser extent, they are 
also found in the states of New York and New Jersey. 

Within these relatively high density Spanish areas, the Spanish also 
tend to be residentially segregated from the ^'dominant group" in particular 
neighborhoods and sections of cities although not to the extent of blacks in 
cities (Taeuber and Taeuber, 1964:65-68; Grebler, Moore, and Guzman, 
1970:Z71-289). Despite such high concentrations in a relatively few areas, 
many more are scattered in cities across the nation. 

In contrast to the Spanish in the U.S. , American Indians are more often 
rural than urban dwellers (about fifty-five percent) although they are becoming 
increasingly urban (Johnson, 1975:1). Most of those in rural areas live on 
reservations. As a group, Indians are much more widely dispersed than 
any one of the specific Spanish populations and probably more so than the 
Spanish origin population as a whole in the U.S. They are however far 
from uniformly distributed on a geographical basis. While not the same, 
the regional distribution of Indians most closely approximates that of Mexicans; 
half lives in the West with another quarter of the Indian total in the South. 
But in the North Cen' .^al region of the U.S. , where there are relatively 
few Spanish, resides aLmost one of every five Indians. 

States with the heaviest concentration of Indians include Oklahoma 
(96, 803), Arizona (94,310), California (88,263), New Mexico (71,582), 
and North Carolina (44, 195). Together, these five states account for over 
fifty percent of the total enumerated Indian population in the U.S. By U.S. 
standards, few cities can boast a substantial Indian population (i. e. , more 
than ten thousand). The Los Angeles Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Area (SMSA), with almost twenty-four thousand, easily has the most Indians 
of any U.S. metropolitan area. Next are Tulsa (15, 183) and Oklahoma City 
(12,951), both in the state of Oklahoma, San Francisco (12.041), and 
Phoenix (10, 127). The New York and Minneapolis-St. Paul SMSA^s also 
have close to ten thousand American Indians each among their numbers. 

Education 

A greater proportion of Americans than ever before attends school-- 
almost sixty ini]lion--according to the 1970 census. Over three million of 
that number were of Spanish heritage, which is about the same proportion 
of Spanish origin persons in relation to the total population (five percent). 
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Despite lower levels of educational attainment in the past, there is evidence 
that the educational gap between Spanish and whites has been narrowing. 
For example, for agesZ5 to 29, the median years of school completed for 
Spanish and white persons in the U.S. are 12. 1 and 12.7, respectively. 
And with an increase in age^ the educational disparity tends also to increase. 
However, the median years of school completed for all Spanish origin 
persons twenty-five years of age and over in 1970 was 9.1, three years 
below the same figure for the nation as a whole. Moreover, less than a 
third of Spanish origin persons had completed high school in 1970. 

Highest overall among the Spanish in education is the Cuban population 
(10. 3) of which almost forty-four percent are high school graduates. Median 
years of completed schooling for Mexicans (8-1) and Puerto Ricans (8.7) 
is substantially lower. Of the three Spanish populations, Cubans also 
have the highest proportion of college graduates (over eleven percent), 
a figure surprisingly more than four times that for Mexican and Puerto 
Rican. Americans. Nevertheless, even Cuban Americans fall short of the 
national level of educational attainment. 

The overall education figures for Indians are almost as dismal as those 
for Mexicans and Puerto Ricans in the U.S. Although median years of 
schooling completed by Indians (9.8) is not much lower than that for CubafiSj 
only one-third of American Indians over twenty-four years of age has 
completed four years of high school, with the percentage of college 
graduates less than four percent. As with the Spanish and black populations 
in the U.S. , this educational gap in comparison with whites appears to be 
narrowing at the younger age levels. For example, median years of 
school completed for Indian men and women ages 25 to 34 are 12.2 and 12. i, 
respectively, or less than a year's difference in comparison with whites 
and similar to the same figures for Cubans. If one looks only at Indians 
living in urban areas, the percent having graduated from high school 
would be virtually identical to that for the Cuban population. 

Family and Fertility 

Of the more than two million Spanish origin families in the U.S., 
the great majority (about eight-five percent) are of the husband-wife 
type. Yet, almost one in four Puerto Rican compared to about one in eight 
Mexican and Cuban families has a female as head of the family. Since the 
sex ratio, as earlier noted, is not unduly imbalanced, the lack of Puerto 
Rican men does not appear to provide a viable explanation for this situation. 
In fact, on that basis, more Cuban families should be female-headed. 
• However, there are some indications that adjusting to city life (New York) 
in the states has been an especially difficult experience for many Puerto 
Rican families. Particularly problematic has been the change in values: 
"Probably the most serious is the shift in roles of husband and wife. . • 
it is frequently easier for Puerto Rican women to get jobs in New York 
rather than Puerto Rican men. This gives the wife an economic independence 
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which she may never have had before, and if the husband is unemplo/ed 
while the wife is working, the reversal of roles is severe (Fitzpatr ick, 1971: 
94-95).^' 

Since "incomplete" family structure may be inversely related to the 
occupational achievement of a group, especially the achievement potential 
of children in such families,, it is of some significance that only about 
sixty-five percent of all Puerto Rican children under eighteen years of age 
in 1970 lived with both parents, while for Mexican and Cuban children 
the same figure exceeded eighty percent. 

To some extent, this situation is also reflected by figures on marital 
status. Only about sixty-eight percent of ever-married Puerto Rican women 
compared to seventy-two and seventy- seven percent of ever-married Cuban 
and Mexican women, respectively, were married in 1970 with spouse 
present, with almost fourteen percent of Puerto Rican women "separated". 
Because of strong religious norms against divorce deriving from their 
predominantly Roman Catholic adherence, this high degree. of separation 
may be the only acceptable alternative for many Puerto Rican couples 
who can no longer live together. Of course, the importance of the Catholic 
religion is probably no less sigri/icant for Mexicans and Cubans, but the 
maritally disruptive influence of life in the U.S. may be more severe on 
Puerto Ricans, perhaps related in part to the uniqueness of life in New 
Vork City. 



Among the Spanish, cumulative fertility, as reflected by the number 
of children ever born (CEB) to ever-married women ages 15 to 44, is highest 
for Mexican followed in order by Puerto Rican and Cuban women. Among 
women 35 to 44, many of whom have completed childbearing, the number of 
CEB per one thousand women for Mexicans (4530) is more than twice that 
for Cubans (2064). Moreover, the same holds even if the comparison is made 
only between Mexican and Cuban women in urban areas. The same figure 
for Puerto Rican women (3418), while lower than for Mexican women, is 
still noticeably higher than for Cuban women. 

This pattern is also paralleled by differences in family size in families 
with a Spanish origin head of household. Average family size for Mexican 
families is 4.6 (though higher in rural and slightly lower in urban areas 
of residence). For Puerto Rican and Cuban families, the respective figures 
are 4. 2 and 3. 7. However, if the percent of Puerto Rican women married 
with spouse present were more like that for Mexican women, the average 
size of the Puerto Rican family might resemble even more closely that 
for Mexicans. In spite of this likelihood, Mexican families are more 
prone to have larger numbers of children under eighteen in the home. 
Over thirteen percent Mexican families have five or more of their own 
children under eighteen in the home; less than nine and two percent 
Puerto Rican and Cuban families, respectively, are as heavily peopled 
by their own children. 2 
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Husband-wife families constitute more than three-fourths of all 
Indian families. The eighteen percent of Indian lamilies that are female- 
headed is proportionately greater than among Mexican and Cuban but 
less than among Puerto Rican families. Moreover, the percentage of 
Indian female heads is only slightly greater in urban than in rural areas. 
About sixty-nine percent of all Indian children under eighteen years of 
age live with both parents. 

Cumulative fertility of Indian women is about the same as that for 
Mexican women (4554 per thousand for ages 35 to 44) and is expectedly 
higher in rural than in urban areas. Average family size among Indians 
(4. 5) is also like that for Mexican families, with about a half-child less 
in urban and a half-child more in rural areas on the average. Again, 
like Mexican families, about thirteen percent of Indian families have five 
or more children under eighteen in the home. 

Immigration 

Immigration patterns and experiences have always had direct implications 
for labor force behavior and potential for each wave of immigrants to the 
U.S. Among the Spanish origin populations in the U.S. , the three major 
Spanish populations differ widely in this respect. 

Mexicans have the longest history of immigration to the U.S. of the 
Spanish populations, though more recent than most European and Asiatic 
immigrant groups. Two periods of heavy Mexican immigration can be 
identified: after the Mexican Revolution in 1911 and after World War II. 
The earlier influx of immigrants settled primarily in the Southwestern 
states and engaged in wage labor on large farms. The more recent wave, 
while manifesting some similarity to the earlier pattern, moved more 
frequently into urban centers for nonagricultural employment. 

As has been true for immigrants as a whole to the U.S. , the sex ratio 
has changed from the historical predominance of Mexican immigrant men. 
This situation stems in part from the fairly recent requirement of job 
certification for immigrant men and the increased opportunities for immigration 
of wives of previous Mexican immigrants. It has also become easier for female 
domestics to migrate to areas in short supply of household workers. 
Mexican immigrants have been predictably young, and more youthful in 
fact than immigrants from other countries. However, they continue to 
be occupationally underskilled and in recent years increasingly without 
an occupation (i. e. , largely women and children) (Grebler, Moore, and 
Guzman, 1970:69-71). 

Because of its length and harsh terrain, the border between the U.S. 
and Mexico is and has been difficult to patrol. As a result, illegal entry 
by Mexicans into this country, often associated withthe term "wetbacks", has 
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been a frequent occurrence over the years and is a continuing phenomenon. 
In fact, Mexico has been the main single source of illegal entraits to the 
U.S. (Grebler, Moore, and Guzman, 1970:62). Of course, illegal entrants 
have been and are more severely handicapped than legal entrants by their 
illegal status, lack of citizenship, and vulnerability to exploitation. On 
the other hand, they sometimes compete for jobs with those v^ho enter the 
U.S. legally or those who are natives. Obviously, it is impossible to 
obtain a reliable estim^ate of the number of illegal Alexican immigrants 
to the U.S. Among legal Mexican immigrants in 1970, occupational 
representation was substantial only in the nonfarm as well as farm laborer 
categories (North, 1974;17). For example, almost fifteen per c ent of all 
imm.igrants in the U.S. in 1970 were from. Mexico, but less than two percent 
had professional compared to nineteen percent who had held laboring occupations, 
ihis pattern contrasts sharply with that found for immigrants from Europe 
and Asia (North, 1974:71). However, about eighty percent of Mexican Americans 
enumerated in 1970 were native born. 

Like Mexico, Puerto Rico has been beset by severe poverty problems. 
And the small island's rapid population growth has served to exacerbate 
such difficulties (Wilber and Back, 1968:142). From 1960-64, its popula- 
tion increased by ten percent, pushing its total to more than two and a half 
million people. Some of the mounting pressure of Puerto Rico's population 
has been relieved by migration, most of it to the U.S. mainland, where 
Puerto Ricans began coming in large numbers after World War II. 

Puerto Ricans are the first to come, to the U.S. mainland in large numbers 
from a different cultural background who are also citizens of the U.S. , having 
been granted such for more than fifty years. Alost came from, depressed areas 
in Puerto Rico's capital, San Juan, but many were formerly rural to urban 
migrants within Puerto Rico itself before their move to the U.S. (Wilber and 
Back, 1968:143). Fewer than half of all Puerto Ricans enumerated in 1970 
were born in the United States. Puerto Rican Americans have been referred 
to as the "newcomers of the aviation age" (Fitzpatrick, 1971:2), exemplifying 
their airborne mode of migration to New York in particular where they are 
in fact more numerous than in San Juan. However, the same relative ease 
that encourages migration to the U.S. also facilitates frequent return migration 
to the island. Such streams of migration are strongly related to the levels of 
unemploym.ent both in Puerto Rico and the New York areas. 

Different again is the immigration experience of Cubans. As earlier 
indicated, the majority of Cubans entered the United States as refugees 
after January 1959; this is reflected in the fact that less than twenty percent 
of Cuban Americans are native born. Those who left Cuba do not represent 
a cross-section of the total native Cuban population. Although people from 
all social classes were among Cuban immigrants to the U.S. , a disportionate 
number came from the middle and upper strata of pre-revolutionary Cuban 
society, with the very affluent tending to leave first. A disproportionate 
number also came from Havana and other large cities, while the inhabitants of 
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rural areas ( who comprise forty-three percent of Cubas' population) were . 
almost unrepresented (Fagen, Brody, and O'Leary, 1968, see Chapter 2). 

Although the middle and upper class selectivity of the Cuban immigrant 
as well as his or her ability and initiative have contributed to the relative 
success of the Cuban in America, also significant in this development was 
the Cuban Refugee Program (CRP). For example, in addition to smoothing 
the transition from Cuba to the U.S. , the financial burden incurred in the 
education of Cuban refugee children, including the hiring of bilingual 
secretarial and instructional personnel, was underwritten as part of the 
CRP. Furthermore, in Miami in the early 1960's, it was an explicit policy 
not to segregate Cuban refugee children in schools any more than necessary 
to accelerate acquisition of the English language (Center for Advanced 
International Studies, University of Miami, 1969:316). It is largely because 
of the CRP that the foreign born status of most Cuban Americans (over eighty 
percent) has not been more disadvantageous to their relative assimilation 
in the U. S. 



Sumjrriary 

Although linked by a common language base and minority status, the 
Spanish origin population in the U.S. is far from homogeneous. As has been 
demonstrated here, Mexican, Puerto Rican and Cuban men and women in the 
U.S. differ from one another on a number of population characteristics, 
including numbers present, age, sex and family composition, regional 
distribution, educational attainment, nativity, and immigration experience, 
all of which have a bearing on labor market standing. There are also some 
similarities in such characteristics between American Indians and persons of 
Spanish origin in the U.S., but the differences are expectedly much more 
in evidence. In sum, this chapter suggests that a deeper appreciation of 
the differences among America's minorities is necessary to a fuller under- 
standing of their relative labor market achievement in American society. 
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CHAPTER 3 



DISADVANTAGED PARTICIPATION EM THE JOB MARKET 



Labor force participation and unemployment are the primary labor 
market dimensions constituting the focus of this chapter. The approach 
will for the most part be comparative, deriving from examinations of 
detailed cross-tabulations involving the use of age-specific labor force 
participation and unemployment rates (LFP and UR's) and in some cases 
employment rates (ER's). Yet, at the same time, the perspective will 
be one of a broad sweep of major labor force influences under the general 
topic areas of preparation for the labor market, family structure, and 
immigration and citizenship. Consequently, while the detail presented 
will be considerable, the results will nevertheless be implicitly pregnant 
with potentially important additional analyses. 

Much is generally known about relationships between labor market 
participation and such personal characteristics as age, sex, and education. 
Evidence in this report should reconfirm most of these kinds of observations, 
although it is not the major concern here. Less well-known is the relative 
labor market position of Spanish and Native (Indian) Americans, since 
studies of labor force differentials are too often made on a dichotomous 
white-nonwhite basis. Hence, while it may be interesting to reconfirm, 
for example, that employment rates are higher at middle-adult ages than 
at teen-age or older age levels, attention will be centered on such 
questions as whether labor force participation and unemployment rates 
for Spanish and Indian men are higher or lower than those for white and 
and black men at particular age and/or education levels. Also, labor 
force participation rates for men are typically higher than those for women, 
but one of our concerns is whether differences in such rates within age 
groups are the same or different for Mexican, Puerto Rican, Cuban, and 
Indian men and women. Where age differences exist, we will want to 
determine in which groups and under what circumstances they are greatest. 

The General Picture 

Before launching into the detailed presentation, it is useful to consider 
the overall employment picture for the various population groups in this 
report. It should be kept in mind that the figures shown below, based on 
the 1970 PUS, may differ from published census figures for these same 
groups in 1970, primarily because of the more restrictive sample constraints 
imposed in line with the purposes of this study (as discussed in Chapter 1). 
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Puerto 

Mexic an R ic an Cuban Indian Black White 



LFPR 
Male 
Female 



87.4 
39. 1 



82.5 
34.2 



90. 5 
55. 1 



76.0 
38.8 



81. 6 
54. 3 



88.9 
46.8 



UR 



Male 
Female 



5.9 
8.8 



5.6 
8.5 



3.9 
7. 3 



11.4 
10.7 



5.8 
7.9 



3. 3 
4.7 



Closest of the minority populations to the participation and employment 
levels of white men are Cuban men. In fact, the participation of Cuban men 
exceeds slightly that of whites. Nearest to v/ftite men in participation after 
Cubans but with about twice the unemployment are Mexican men. Relatively 
low in levels of participation are Puerto Rican, black and particularly 
Indian men. 

The well-known disadvantaged position of the American Indian in the 
labor market is mirrored in these figures; among men, they have the lowest 
overall LFPR and the highest unemployment. Although the approximate 6% 
unemployment of black, Mexican and Puerto Rican men is about twice 
that for white men, it is nevertheless only a little more than half the UR 
for Indian men. And considering that the UR is calculated on the basis of 
those persons in the labor force and that Indian men are proportionately 
the least represented in that regard of men in this report, the magnitude 
of the dismal employment picture for the American Indian is only partially 
reflected by an already markedly high unemployment figure. Yet, the 
gloomy employment situation of the American Indian should not function to 
minimize the substantial employment disparities that also exist between 
white and Spanish origin and black persons in the United States. 

The employment picture for women is one of generally much lower 
participation and higher unemployment than men. Only Indian women 
have less unemployment than their male counterparts. However, this 
difference is a small one, and the about 11% Indian female unemployment 
exceeds that of all other women. Highest in female participation are blacks 
and Cubans (54-55%), followed by whites, Mexicans, Indians and lastly 
Puerto Ricans. Unemployment figures for women do not yield a similar 
ordering. Clearly lowest female unemployment obtains for white women. 
Moreover, white female unemployment is lower than for all but white and 
Cuban men in this report. Unemployment of Cuban women is least among 
minority women, with black, Mexican and Puerto Rican women closely 
grouped at the 8-9% unemployment level. 



PREPARATION FOR THE LABOR MARKET: 
EDUCATION AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING 



A major handicap's impeding the greater participation of Spanish and 
Native Americans in the labor market has been their relative lack of 
educational and vocational training attainment and opportunities. But in 
addition to a concern for educational inequality, there is the question of 
inequality between persons with similar education. Consequently, in this 
section, after a brief review of the overall educational disparities between 
Spanish and Indian males and females and their white and black counter- 
parts, an examination of age- specific differences in LFP and UR's will 
be made. 

Concern will also be manifested in somewhat similar fashion for an 
equally important aspect of the educational question, that of vocational 
training. In recent years, there has been increasing concern expressed 
for the inadequacies of our modern educational system to meet a sufficient 
range of varied educational needs, particularly in the area of vocational 
training. It is now generally recognized that the traditional system of 
college preparation and liberal arts is not the ideal approach to education. 
Not only are alternative educations needed to offer individuals greater 
choice, but our society also needs the valuable services of those with 
vocational training as much as it does the services of individuals who 
travel the road to higher education. 

Finally, there will also be an attempt to assess the relative positive 
effects of increasing education and vocational training on labor force 
participation among the six populations in this study. 

Education 

Compared to whites, Spanish Americans and Indians in the U.S. 
are handicapped in the labor m3.r k et by their lack of education. Although 
the gap is narrowing at the younger age levels, the median years of 
schooling for all Spanish origin and Indian persons 25 and over in 1970 
•were only 9. 1 and 9.8, respectively, compared to 12.1 nationally. The 
educational progress of the Spanish and Indian populations-- similar to 
that of the black--is reflected at the younger ages (See Chapter 2). The 
gap betwe . Spanish and w5iites is less than a year at ages 20 to 29, in 
contrast with a more than three-year difference at ages 50 to 59. A similar 
pattern obtains in relation to Indians and whites, but with smaller differences 
at the older age levels than between Spanish and whites. 

As noted earlier, the various Spanish American populations are not 
as educationally homogeneous aa might be thought. Cubans differ substantially 
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from the more educationally similar Mexicans and Puerto Ricans. In fact, 
the percentage of Cubans who have graduated from high school (43.9) is 
almost twice that of Mexicans (24. 2) and Puerto Ricans (23. 4), and with 
one and a half to two years more schooling overall than the latter two groups. 
Undercutting this educational advantage to some extent is the fact that more 
than half of the Cuban Americans (and more than three-fourths of Mexicans 
and Puerto Ricans) have less than a high school education. Moreover,' the 
Spanish populations most educationally disadvantaged of the three- -the 
Mexicans and Puerto Ricans--are those in greatest number. 

The following analysis examines population differentials in terms of 
three educational levels: those individuals with (1) one to seven years 
of school, (2) four years of high school, and (3) four years of college. 
Each category is mutually exclusive and does not overlap with any of the 
other categories. Moreover, individuals in categories outside the limits 
imposed here, such as those with eight years of schooling, are excluded. 
For example, those with four years of college are not included among 
those with four years of high school, and those relatively few individuals 
with more than four years of college are not included among those with 
four years of college. In order to retain a high degree of detail in the 
original data, eight educational categories were used. However, to avoid 
making this section unduly cumbersome, it was desirable to select on the 
basis of relative importance and cell frequencies the three categories 
listed above. 



Less than eight years of schooling, Indian men tend with few exceptions 
to have the lowest age- specific rates of participation among males at this 
educational level (Table 3.01). In comparison with white men, the 
differences are great, for example, almost twenty percentage points in 
one age group (50 to 54), and the same is also only slightly less true when 
the comparison is Indian with black men. However, at this educational level, 
age- specific LFPR's are higher for Mexican and Cuban in comparison with 
white and black men, although rates for Puerto Rican men are slightly 
higher than but more like those for Indian men. 

Highest age- specific UR's among men are found for Indians as well. 
Remarkably, they have an extremely high rate of unemployment (15. 3%) 
where most other populations show relatively low unemployment (3 1/2-5%)-- 
at the ages of peak participation (35 to 39). Age-specific UR's for Mexican 
and Puerto Rican men tend to approximate those for white and black men 
at this educational level. The very high unemployment of teenage males 
with this little schooling is apparent for each population group. 

Lowest participation of the female populations here is found for Indian 
and Puerto Rican women, with age-specific LFPR's for Mexican and white 
women slightly higher and Cuban and black women even more so (Table 3.02). 
Unemployment is greatest for black women for those under 30 years of age; 
thereafter, joblessness tends to be highest for Indian and Cuban women. Finally, 
age-specific UR's for men here are generally lower than for women. 
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Table 3. 01. Age-Specific T^FP and UR's for Males With One to Seven Years 
of Schooling, 1970 



Puerto 



Age . 


Mexican 


Rican 


Cuban 


Indian 


Black 


White 






Labor r orce 


Participation Rates 






14- 19 


DO. 0 


51, 3 


40. 0 


39. 1 


49. 4 


52. 7 


20-24 


90.6 


87. 2 


85. 7 


73. 4 


79. 0 


84. 9 


25-29 


91.8 


91.5 


90. 0 


72. 1 


85.8 


89. 3 


1 f\ 1 A 

iU- 34 




O T "2 

o7. D 


93.4 


75. 2 




7 U. 4 


35- 39 


91.4 


87. 4 


92. 0 


83. 4 


90. 0 


90. 2 


40-44 


93.4 


83.9 


94. 0 


77. 8 


88. 7 


90. 0 


45-49 


90. 3 


77. 1 


93. 2 


85. 2 


87. 7 


O '7 o 


50- 54 


87. 4 


73. 9 


93. 7 


65. 7 


82. 3 


85. 1 


55-59 


82 . 7 


62. 3 


87. 8 


63. 5 


76. 7 


80. 2 


60-64 


69. 1 


57. 6 


74. 0 


49. 7 


63. 7 


65. 3 


65-69 


38. 7 


17. 6 


33.8 


25. 5 


33. 8 


33. 3 






Unempl 


oyment Rates 






14-19 


17. 1 


18.9 


20. 0 


14. 8 


19. 0 


1 O T 

18.7 


20-24 


7.6. 


7,9 


0. 0 


16. 2 


8. 4 


7. 7 


CO- 


^ . C 




5.6 


6. 8 


6 5 


6. 6 


30-34 


5. 4 


5. 4 


1.7 


7. 8 


3. 9 


5. 3 


35- 39 


4. 9 


3. 4 


4. 7 


15. 3 


5. 2 


4. 9 


40-44 


5. 5 


5. 1 


0. 7 


10. 9 


4. 3 


4. 4 


45-49 


4. 3 


4. 5 


6.4 


10. 1 


4. 1 


4. 3 


50-54 


4. 1 


2. 4 


3. 7 


9.6 


3. 8 


4. 3 


55-59 


5. 2 


9.6 


6.4 


10. 7 


4. 2 


4. 0 


60-64 


4. 3 


0. 0 


8. 8 


10. 3 


4. 4 


4. 4 


65-69 


9.8 


0. 0 


4. 1 


1 1. 0 


4. 4 


5. 4 
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Table 3. 02. Age-Specific LFP and UR's for Females With One to Seven 
Years of Schooling, by Age, 1970 



Puerto 

Age Mexican Rican Cuban Indian Black White 

Labor Force Participation Rates 



14-19 


5b. fa 


25. 5 




22. 4 


27. 0 


26.2 


20-24 


32. 1 


20. 8 


42. 1 


31.2 


39. 1 


32. 1 


25-29 


30. 0 


22. 1 


39. 5 


28. 4 


43. 2 


33. 7 


30-34 


31.4 


20. 9 


55. 1 


24. 9 


47. 0 


35. 5 


35-39 


33. 9 


29. 7 


60. 9 


29. 3 


50. 1 


38. 7 


40-44' 


35. 8 


30.4 


59. 4 


28. 2 


49. 5 


40. 8 


45-49 


36. 1 


30. 8 


67. 2 


30. 0 


51.2 


40. 2 


50-54 


32. 9 


34. 0 


50. 0 


23. 6 


49.2 


39. 1 


55-59 


28. 5 


2 3.. 4 


37. 4 


25. 4 


45. 9 


35. 8 


60-64 


20. 4 


18. 2 


23. 4 


21.0 


34. 8 


25. 9 


65-69 


9.6 


9.8 


8.7 


8. 7 


16. 3 


11.2 






Unemploymen": 


Rate s 






14-19 


17.4 


8. 2 




26. 8 


31.6 


19. 7 


20-24 


1 3. 1 


12. 5 


6.2 


13. 1 


18. 9 


11.5 


25-29 


7. 7 


15. 8 


6. 8 


13. 7 


12. 3 


10. 1 


30-34 


9.2 


13.4 


9. 3 


13. 7 


9. 4 


10. 1 


35-39 


11.2 


9.8 


6. 2 


11.9 


7. 6 


8. 8 


40-44 


10. 1 


10. 5 


13. 1 


9. 2 


7. 3 


6.4 


45-49 


9. 1 


7. 8 


10. 9 


4. 7 


6. 1 


6. 0 


50-54 


7. 6 


5.9 


10. 0 


13. 6 


5. 1 


5.9 


55-59 


12. 6 


2. 6 


10. 2 


10. 2 


4. 4 


5. 0 


60-64 


7.8 


0. 0 


12. 8 


18. 1 


5. 0 


4. 3 


65-69 


7. 3 




10. 3 


11. 5 


4. 3 


7. 1 
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Four years of high school . Among men who are high school graduates, 
age-specific LFPR's are lowest and age- specific UR^s highest for Indians 
(Table 3.03). The male population most like the Indian but slightly 
superior in terms of participation is the black. However, unemployment among 
black men tends to be much less than for Indian men. The largest differentials 
by age are between Indian and white men on both participation and unemployment 
The participation of Cuban is almost the same as that of white men; following - 
Cuban men in order of participation are Mexican and Puerto Rican men. 

The situation of Indian men here suggests that increased education for 
Indian men may not always be paralleled by increased opportunities in the labor 
market. Although the age-specific LFPR's for Indian men increase at 
the high school level (see also Table 3.07), age-specific UR's are not 
consistently lower and in several cases are greater than is true for Indian 
men with less than eight years of schooling. For example, the respective 
UR's for Indian men ages Z5 to Z9 are 9- 6 and 6. 8--lower at the lower 
educational level. This situation contrasts with that generally found 
for the other male populations for which age- specific UR's are higher 
at the lower educational level. 

The pattern among female high school graduates differs in some ways 
from that found among males. Highest age-specific LFPR's occur for 
black followed by Cuban women (Table 3.04). White and Puerto Rican 
women participate least of all through childbearing ages Z5-39i but 
Puerto Rican women do participate at similar levels with Cuban and 
slightly less than black women at ages 45 to 64. Mexican women 
participate at or above the levels of white women until about age 54; the 
same is true generally in relation to Indian women though the pattern 
is less consistent. Age-specific UR's are lowest for white women. 



Four years of college. Consistent with expectations, participation 
rates at this level of education for men are quite high (Table 3.05). 
With the exception of Indian men, most of the minority men here with 
four years of college participate in the labor force to a similar degree 
as whites. Spanish men appear, on the whole, to participate slightly 
more than black men. 

Black women with college education outparticipate the other female 
populations, and white and Puerto Rican women participate relatively less 
than Indian, Mexican, and Cuban women (Table 3.06). Based mainly on 
whites and blacks, UR's for women as for men tend to be low, although low 
frequencies in some individual cells render cross- comparisons between 
several populations unreliable. In no case at any of the three educational 
levels examined here for particular ages did women participate relatively 
more than men in the same population. 
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Table 3.03. Age-Specific Li;;P and UR's for Males, 20-69, With Four Years 
of High School, by Age, 1970 



Age 


Puerto 
Mexican Rican 


Cuban 


Indian 


Black 


White 






Labor Force Participation Rates 






20-24 


91.0 


88. 8 


87.2 


78. 2 


87, 6 


r\ A A 

94. 4 


25-29 


96. 5 


95. 6 


96. 3 


90. 5 


94, 5 


0*7 Q 

9 /* o 


30-34 


96.4 


95. 7 


93. 1 


94. 1 


94. 5 


no 1 

9o. 1 


35-39 


96. 3 


92.9 


99. 1 


91,8 


93. 8 


98. 0 


40-44 


95. 6 


95. 5 


96. 6 


88, 5 


92. 0 


97.4 


45-49 


93. 3 


.92. 1 


97.2 


go, 1 


91. 5 


9d. / 


50-54 


93. 8 


93. 7 


96. 0 


88 2 


90, 4 


95. 3 


55-59 


92. 1 




92. 5 


80 0 


86.4 


91.8 


60-64 


87.9 


83. 3 


77. 1 


7Q 4. 


73. 2 


79. 1 


65-69 


70. 0 


36. 4 


57.5 




46. 3 


45. 1 






Unemployment 


Rates 






20-24 


8.6 


5. 7 


6.7 


13.9 


9. 1 


5. 9 


25-29 


3.7 


1.4 


2.9 


9.6 


5. 1 


3. 0 


30-34 


4. 1 


3.2 


1. 1 


7. 5 


3. 8 


2. 1 


35-39 


1.5 


2. 7 


2. 7 


U.9 


3.7 


1.8 


40-44 


2.6 


1.9 


0. 0 


6.9 




1 8 


45-49 


1.7 


4. 3 


5. 8 


13. 0 


3. 5 


1.9 


50-54 


3. 8 


0. 0 


5. 5 


7. 5 


3.2 


2. 0 


55-59 


1. 5 




4. 1 


4. 1 


3. 1 


2. 1 


60-64 


0. 0 


6.6 


3.6 


8. 1 


1.6 


2. 8 


65-69 


16.7 


0. 0 


0. 0 


11.2 


3.2 


4. 0 



Does not include those persons with schooling beyond the high school 
level. 
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Table 3.04. Age-Specific LFP and UR's for Females, 20-69, With Four 
Yea^s of High School, * by Age, 1970 



Age 


Mexican 


Puerto 
Rican 


Cuban 


Indian 


Black 


White 




T 


labor Force Participation Rates 






20-24 


59. 5 


60. 3 


67. 0 


55.2 


65. 7 


59. 0 


25-29 


48.6 


44. 5 


62. 9 


47. 9 


64. 4 


42. 2 


30-34 


49.4 


42. 1 


60. 5 


. 51. 3 


64. 2 


42. 9 


35-39 


51.7 


44. 3 


64. 3 


50. 3 


67 1 


47 R 


40-44 


54. 1 


51. 5 


64.6 


58.2 


66. 6 


53. 1 


45-49 


55. 7 


61. 5 


62. 4 


50. 9 


67. 4 


55. 6 


50-54 


55.9 


58. 3 


60. 7 


57. 4 


65. 8 


55.2 


55-59 


43.9 


55. 0 


48. 6 


48. 1 


59. 3 


51. 6 


60-64 


35.2 


55. 6 


28. 1 


42. 6 


52.2 


40. 8 


65-69 


24.4 


11. 1 


8.9 


28. 8 


30. 8 


20. 9 






Unemployment Rates 






20-24 


8.6 


4. 8 


7. 5 


10. 0 


11.4 


5.9 


25-29 


7.2 


7. 0 


6.5 : 


7. 3 


7. 5 


4. 7 


30-34 


4.9 


9. 7 


4. 3 


7.4 


6.7 


4.0 


35-39 


4. 6 


5.9 


4.0 


8.9 


5. 7 


3.6 


40-44 


4. 8 


5. 8 


9.8 


5. 8 


5. 0 


3.4 


45-49 


6. 1 


3.6 


5. 3 


2. 6 


3.9 


3.2 


50-54 


4. 1 


14.2 


6. 1 


7. 1 


4. 3 


3. 1 


55-59 


7. 3 


9. 1 


17. 7 


6.4 


3.4 


3. 1 


60-64 


3. 1 


10. 1 


5. 3 


4. 5 


3. 8 


2.9 


65-69 


0. 0 


0. 0 




6. 6 


4. 5 


4. 8 



Does not include those persons with schooling beyond the high school 
level. 
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Table 3.05. Age-Specific LFP and UR's for Males, 25-64, With Four Years 
of College, by Age, 1970 



Puerto 

Age Mexican Rican Cuban Indian Black White 

Labor Force Participation Rates 



25-29 


97. 6 


88.2 


94. 7 


93.9 


95. 5 


97. 7 


30-34 


96. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


90. 5 


98.4 


98. 7 


35-39 


97. 4 


100. 0 


100. 0 


90.9 


96. 1 


99. 0 


40-44 


97. 4 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


96.6 


98. 7 


45-49 


97. 8 


100. 0. 


92.9. 


85. 7 


95. 8 


98. 3 


50-54 


100. 0 




96.6 


93. 8 


91. 8 


96. 1 


55-59 


100. 0 




92.9 




88. 7 


93. 1 


60-64 


87. 5 




88.2 


92. 3 


85.4 


82.2 






Unemployment Rates 






25-29 


2. 5 


6.6 


5. 5 


3.2 


1.7 


2. 0 


30-34 


2. 8 


0. 0 


3.4 


0. 0 


1.4 


1.2 


35-39 


0. 0 


0. 0 


0. 0 


10. 0 


2. 3 


1.0 


40-44 


2. 8 


10. 0 


0. 0 


5. 3 


2.6 


1.1 


45-49 


4. 0 


0. 0 


15.4 


0. 0 


1. 1 


1.2 


50-54 


0. 0 


0. 0 


7. 1 


0. 0 


0. 7 


1.5 


55-59 


0. 0 


0. 0 


15.4 




2. 5 


1.7 


60-64 


0. 0 


0. 0 


6.6 


0. 0 


2.2 


1.7 



Does; not include those persons with more than four years of college 
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Table 3. 06. Age-Specific LFP and UR's for Females, 25-64, With Four 
Years of College, b/ Age, 1970 



Puerto 

Mexican Rican Cuban Indian Black White 

Labor Force Participation Rates 

ll'll 69. 6 63. 2 57. 1 63. 8 83. 7 56.0 

30-34 63.3 46.7 67.6 58.8 84.0 42 9 

35-39 57.9 44.4 77. 8 61.9 85.5 45.7 

^0-44 51.9 57.1 71.9 61.1 84.6 51 7 

f-'^^ 60-0 77.8 81.5 64.3 87.0 56.6 

^O-^'^ ^'3.6 50.0 81.8 86.4 82.0 58 7 

55-59 70. 0 -- 78. 6 75. 0 83. 1 57 7 



60-64 A2.5 40.0 



25-29 1.7 

30-34 Z.5 

35-39 9.2 

40-44 0.0 

45-49 n.2 

50-64 0. 0 

55-59 0.0 

-64 0.0 



53.8 60.0 62.0. 48.9 



Unemplo yment 


Rates 






8.4 


0. 0 


10. 0 


2. 7 


2. 3 


14. 3 


16. 0 


4.9 


2.9 


2. 8 


0. 0 


10. 8 


0. 0 


1. 4 


2. 0 


0. 0 


0. 0 


9. 0 


1*3 


2. 5 


0. 0 


4. 5 


0. 0 


0.9 


2. 1 


0. 0 


0. 0 


5. 3 


1. 2 


1.4 


0. 0 


0. 0 


0. 0 


1. 4 


1. 0 


0. 0 


14. 1 


0. 0 


2. 4 


1.4 



'Does not ircluue those persons with more than four years of college. 
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Positive Impact of Education 



It is clear overall that increasing education is positively related to 
labor force participation among both majority and minority men and 
women. But is it consistently true for each subpopulation? Is it more 
true in some than in others? Does the positive effect of education 
interact with age? And is it similar for both sexes? 

In order to approach answers to these questions, sex and age-specific 
labor force participation ratios are presented for each of the populations 
in Tables 3. 07 and 3. 08. Ratios are legitimate here because the rates in the 
same age intervals are free from the effects of the total number of 
individuals in the interval. The first of these tables compares age- specific 
LFPR's of persons with less than eight years of schooling to those with 
four years of high school, while the second compares those with four 
years of high school to those with four years of college. This approach 
facilitates an assessment of the relative degree of positive effect of 
increasing education on LFP. In simple terms, the closer the ratio 
figure is to 1.00 (or if it is over 1.00), the less the positive effect 
of education (e.g., .98 or 1.05); the farther removed the figure is from 
1. 00 in the lower direction, the greater the effect of education (e. g. , . 65). 
Of course, if the figure is 1.00 or near that number, education can be 
viewed as having little if any effect, although in actuality more controls 
(and in some cases higher frequencies) would be needed to make more 
forceful statements about the singular effect (or lack of one) of education. 
Nevertheless, bearing in mind the limitations, a ratio approach can be a 
useful and insightful technique in this regard. 

Grade school-high school comparison. The relative gains in LFP 
for each of the populations are substantial in comparing those with one 
to seven years of schooling to those who have graduated from high 
school, particularly in the case of women (Table 3. 07). The positive 
educational effect is also most noticeable for men at the older work 
force ages (50-f). 

Among men, least relative participation gain is found for ^Mexicans and Qians 
with greatest gains obtaining for Indians and Puerto Ricans. The relative 
gain for whites here, incidentally, while greater thtdn for blacks is less 
than for Indian and Puerto Rican men. 

The pattern for women differs in some ways from that for men. Black 
women show greater gains with high school education than whites, and 
Cuban women by far manifest the least relative increase in participation. But 
Mexican women, in contrast to men, reveal substantial gains (also greater 
than for white and black women). However, Indian and Puerto Rican 
women, like their male counterparts, tend to ©chibit the greatest 
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Table 3.07. Ratios of Age-Specific LFPR's for Persons With One to Seven 

Years of Schooling to Persons With Four Years of High School, by Sex, 

Sex and Puerto 

Age Mexican Rican Cuban Indian Black White 



Male 

20-24 1.00 .98 .98 .94 .90 , .89 

25-29 .95 .96 .93 .80 .91 -91 

30-34 .97 .91 1.00 .80 .93 .92 

35-39 .95 . 94 .93 . 91 .96 " . 92 

40-44 .98 .88 .97 .88 .96 .92 

45-49 .97 .84 .96 .81 .93 .91 

50-54 .93 .79 .98 .74 .81 .89 

55-59 .90 .98 .95 .79 .89 .87 

60-64 .79 .69 .96 .63 .87 .83 

65-69 .55 .48 .59 .58 .73 .74 

Female 

20-24 .54 .34 .63 .57 .60 .54 

25-29 .62 .50 .63 .59 .67 .80 

30-34 .64 .50 .91 .49 .73 .83 

35-39 .66 . 67 .95 .58 .75 .81 

40-44 .66 .59 .92 .48 .74 .77 

45-49 .65 . 50 1.08 .59 .76 .72 

50-54 .59 .58 .83 .41 .75 .71 

55-59 .65 .43 . 77 .53 . 77 .69 

60-64 .58 .33 .83 .49 .67 .63 

65-69 .39 .88 .98 . 30 .53 .54 

LFPR;, ed 1-7 

Age- specific labor force participation ratio = LppR gd 12 '" 



1' 



based on data in Tables 3. 01 - 3. 04. 
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Table 3.08. Ratios of Age-Specific LFPR's-for Persons With Four Years of 
High School to Persons With Four Years of College, by Sex, 1970'^ 



Sex and 




Pue rto 










Age 


Mexican 


Rican 


C uban 


Indian 


Black 


White 


Male 














25-29 


. 99 


1. 08 


1. 02 


.96 


. 99 


1. 00 


30-34 


1. 00 


. 96 


. 93 


1. 04 


. 96 


• 7 7 


35-39 


. 99 


. 93 


. 99 


1. 01 


. 98 


. 99 


40-44 


. 98 


. 96 


. 97 


. 86 


. 95 


. 99 


45-49 


. 95 


• 92 


1. 05 


1. 05 


. 96 


. 98 


50-54 


. 94 




. 99 


. 94 


. 98 




55-59 


. 92 




1. 00 


. 80 


97 


99 

• 7 7 


60-64 


1. 00 




. 87 


. 86 


86 


• 7 D 


Female 














25-29 


. 70 


. 70 


1. 10 


. 75 


. 11 


. 75 


30-34 


. 78 


. 90 


. 90 


. 87 


. 76 


1. 00 


35-39 


. 89 


1. 00 


. 83 


. 81 


. 78 


1. 05 


40-44 


1. 04 


.90 


. 91 


. 95 


. 79 


1. 03 


45-49 


. 93 , 


. 79 


. 77 


. 79 


. 77 


.98 


50-54 


.88 


1. 17 


. 74 


. 66 


. 80 


. 94 


55-59 


. 63 




. 62 


. 64 


. 71 


.89 


60-64 


. 56 


1. 39 


. 52 


. 71 


. 84 


. 83 



A: , . LFPR., ed 12 

Age- specific labor force participation ratio = ^ ^^t. ^ r~rr 

LFPRi, ed 16 



based on data in Tables 3. 03 - 3. 06. 
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relative increases in participation at the increased level of education, 
(i.e. , high school). 



High school-college comparison. Partly because of the already fairly 
high levels of participation at the high school graduate level, gains in parti- 
cipation in comparing high school with college graduates are generally 
smaller than is true in comparing those with less than high school to those 
who are high school graduates, particularly for men but also for women 
(Table 3.08). In fact, at some age levels (e.g., males, 35 to 39), virtually 
no increase is apparent. Women show larger relative gains than men at 
the younger (25 to 29) and older (55-^) age levels. 

Among men, differences between populations are generally small or 
nonexistent, although the rates for Puerto Rican and black men benefit 
relatively more than those of Cuban and white men. The pattern for 
Indian men is somewhat mixed, while Mexicans are most like whites 
until after age 44 where the relative gain for whites is greater. 

Females ages 25 to 29 in each of the populations except the Cuban 
reveal a sharp increase in participation and to about the same degree for 
each. Generally, least gain at all ages is evident for whites (except at 
ages 25 to 29), with the minority populations showing similar patterns 
of greater gain. Puerto Rican women at some ages (e. g. , 35 to 39) evidence 
little or no gain. 

Vocational Training 

Does vocational training influence participation in the labor market 
among the populations in this investigation, and do these populations 
portray differentials in participation in relaticn to the presence or absence of 
vocational training? These are questions to which we now turn our 
attention. 

In the 1970 census, "vocational training" includes formal vocational 
training programs completed in high school, apprenticeship programs, 
schools of business, nursing schools, trade schools, technical institutes, 
training in the Armed Forces, and Job Corps Training. The census 
definition excludes training in single courses which were not a part of an 
organized program of study, on-the-job training, training in company 
schools, training by correspondence, and basic training in the Armed 
Forces. Persons who reported having completed a vocational training 
program were asked to name their main field of vocational training. 
Unfortunately, 1970 census data do not indicate when or where vocational 
training took place, nor do they designate specific training programs. 
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Does vocational training make a difference? The same approach 
that was utilized to assess the positive impact of increasing education on 
age-specific LFPR's (see Tables 3.07 and 3^08) can also serve to determine 
the relative impact of vocational training on participation in the labor 
market among the various populations in this study. It is clear that having 
' vocational training has more effect on the participation of women than men 
in each of the populations (Table 3.09). Beyond this observation, there are 
differences among the populations divided by sex. 

Among men, Indians experience the greatest relative increase in 
participation followed by Puerto Ricans. Increases for the other male 
populations are for the most part not large and do not differ greatly 
from one another. For women, the positive impact of vocational training 
is most evident among Puerto Ricans. It is also more apparent for Indian 
and Mexican than Cuban, black, or white women. Despite the relative 
differences between the female populations in terms of impact, the increase 
in participation is substantial in each. Of course, differences in levels of 
education for each of the population groups undoubtedly affect the apparent 
positive impact of having vocational training. For example, the higher 
percentage of white men and women who are high school and college graduates 
means that comparisons between those with and without vocational training 
will likely be less in evidence. 

With training . An-.ong men with some form of vocational training, 
white, Cuban, and to a lesser extent Mexican men participate more heavily 
than Indian, black, and Puerto Ricanmen (Table 3.10). The especially 
low relative participation of Indian men with vocational training probably 
represents in part restricted employment possibilities attendant with 
their greater rural concentration. Age-specific rates for Puerto Rican 
men here slightly exceed those for blacks and are substantially greater 
than for Indians. 

In relation to unemployment for men, Indians are again in the least 
favorable position of the populations. In fact, in contrast to the pattern 
found in particular for the Spanish male populations, age-specific UR's 
for Indian and black men with training are sometimes high as those for 
Indian men without training (See Table 3. 12), a situation not unlike that found 
earlier in comparing unemployment among Indian men with less than eight 
years schooling to those with four years of high school. Age-specific UR's 
for those men with training are generally lower for whites than for any 
of the Spanish populations, although the latter tend to be in a better employ- 
ment position relative to black and particularly Indian men. 

Of women with some form of vocational training, Cubans and blacks 
participate most heavily (Table 3. 11). After age 24, Indian women 
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Table 3. 09. Ratios of Age-Specific LFPR's For Persons Not Having Vocational 
Training to Persons Having Vocational Training, by Sex, 1970* 



Sex and 
age 



Mexican 



Puerto 
Rican 



Cuban 



Indian 



Black 



White 



Male 
20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44 
45-49 
50-54 
55-59 
60-64 
65-69 



.99 
.99 
.99 
.98 
.97 
.97 
.97 
.95 
.93 
. 86 



.97 
.96 
.93 
.98 
.94 
. 90 
. 88 
. 81 
.90 
. 40 



, 88 
.99 
.98 
.96 
98 
99 
98 
92 
98 
85 



. 91 
.96 
. 90 
92 
90 
88 
86 
91 
79 
90 



. 97 
.98 
, 00 
99 
97 
96 
95 
97 
90 
83 



.97 
. 99 
. 99 
99 
99 
98 
98 
98 
95 
94 



Female 
20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44 
45-49 
50-54 
55-59 
60-64 
65-69 



63 
,65 
66 
67 
62 
60 
67 
60 
59 
58 



. 55 
.49 
. 44 
. 52 
. 52 
. 52 
.65 
. 44 
. 44 
. 44 



.69 
, 78 
, 82 
, 84 
, 76 
92 
81 
72 
59 
41 



.69 
, 75 
65 
66 
59 
68 
58 
65 
57 
50 



.76 
. 79 
. 79 
.81 
. 78 
. 82 
. 79 
. 81 
.66 
. 66 



. 79 
, 78 
, 78 
81 
, 82 
82 
80 
79 
72 
70 



•"Age -Specific labor force participation ratio = -^-^P^i, nt 



based on data in Tables 3.. 10 - 3. 13. 



LFPR: 



i, wt 
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Table 3. 10. Age-Specific LFP and UR's for Males, 20-69, With Vocational 
Training, 1970 



Puerto 

Age Mexican Rican Cuban Indian Black White 

Labor Force Participation Rates 



20-24 


90. 1 


88. 1 


97. 5 


82. 6 


86. 7 


93. 8 


25-29 


95. 0 


95. 9 


96. 7 


89. 5 


92. 6 


97. 4 


30-34 


95.4 


97. 4 


96. 1 


91. 3 


92. 1 


97. 7 


35-39 


95. 5 


91. 2 


98.2 


89. 3 


92. 6 


97. 8 


40-44 


95. 5 


93. 2 


97. 7 


86. 6 


92. 0 


97. 2 


45-49 


93. 7 


92. 6 


97.2 


86. 1 


90. 6 


96. 4 


50-54 


91. 1 


90. 3 


96. 5 


83. 1 


88. 8 


95. 0 


55-59 


87. 7 


83. 8 


97. 0 


75.4 


8l. 6 


89. 8 


60-64 


74. 4 


69. 2 


80. 6 


68. 0 


73. 4 


77. 9 


65-69 


44. 9 


54-. 5 


57. 7 


29. 2 


42. 4 


42. 4 



Unemployment Rates 



20-24 


8. 8 


8.4 . 


9. 1 


17.9 


11. 2 


5. 8 


25-29 


4. 7 


3. 8 


4. 3 


il. 5 


6. 0 


3. 0 


30-34 


4. 1 


3. 8 


2. 7 


8. 7 


4. 3 


2. 3 


35-39 


2. 8 


3. 7 


1. 8 


12. 2 


4. 4 


2. 0 


40-44 


3. 3 


4. 3 


0. 5 


9. 5 


4. 2 


2.2 


45-49 


3. 3 


4. 0 


3. 5 


10. 1 


4. 0 


2. 3 


50-54 


2.9 


0. 0 


2. 8 


6. 5 


3. 4 


2. 5 


55-59 


2. 5 


3. 2 


3. 2 


6. 8 


3. 6 


2. 8 


60-64 


1. 6 


0. 0 


6.9 


4.6 


4. 5 


3. 2 


65-69 


4. 2 


0. 0 


3. 3 


9.6 


4. 5 


5.2 
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Table 3. 11. 


Age-Specific LFP and Ur's 


for Females, 


20-69, 


With Vocational 




T raining, 


1970 














Puerto 










Age 


Mexican 


Rican 


Cuban 


Indian 


Black 


White 




Labor Force Participation Rates 






20-24 


66. 8 


64. 8 


83. 6 


63. 0 




69 4 


2 5-29 


56. 7 


53.2 


67. 5 


53. 0 


7 1 n 


52 8 


30- 34 


55. 5 


58. 7 


64. 8 


59. 7 


71 4 


51.6 


i5- i9 


57. 3 


59. 7 


72. 7 


60. 0 


7? 5 


55.2 


40-44 


63. 3 


65. 0 


78. 1 


72.2 


74.2 


60. 1 


45-49 


62.2 


69. 1 


71.7 


60. 0 


70. 1 


61.4 


50- 54 


52. 0 


59. 3 


67. 4 


63. 9 


69 1 


61.6- 


55- 59 


48.2 


60. 5 


59. 2 


52. 3 


At a 

U i . *x 


^7 ? 


60-64 


34. 1 


40. 6 


43. 4 


48. 8 


DO 9 i 


4.A 7 


65-69 


14. 9 


23. 1 


20. 0 


23. 8 




? ? 6 






Unempl 


oyment Rates 




4. 8 


20-24 


8. 1 


6. 5 


. 6. 3 


10. 5 


10.4 


25-29 


5.6 


3. 9 


3. 7 


7.2 


6. 8 


4.4 


30-34 


4. 5 


13. 3 


5. 1 


3. 5 


6. 3 


3. 7 


:^5-39 


5.4 


3.4 


5. 8 


5. 3 


5. 0 


3. 3 


40-44 


5.4 


6.2 


8. 7 


7.6 


5. 0 


3. 3 




7. 6 


10. 7 


4. 5 


9.8 


3^9 


3. 3 


50-54 


4.2 


2.9 


6.2 


3.9 


4.2 


3.2 


55-59 


6.2 


4. 3 


7. 3 


2.9 


3.6 


3. 0 


60-64 


2. 3 


7.6 


13. 1 


0. 0 


4.8 


3.2 


65-69 


7. 4 


33. 3 


16. 5 


0. 0 


4. 7 


5. 3 
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Table 3. 12. Age-Specific LFP and UR's for Males, 20-69, With No 
Vocational Training, 1970 



Puerto 



Age 


Mexican 


Rican 


Cuban 


Indian 


Black 


W nite 




Labor Force Participation Rates 






20-24 


89.5 


85. 1 


85.4 


75. 0 


84. 3 


91.4 


25-29 


93. 9 


91. 8 


95. 4 


85. 5 


91.2 


96.2 


30-34 


94. 6 


90. 7 


94. 5 


82. 0 


7^ • J 


Q7 n 


35-39 


93. 6 


89.4 


94. 6 


81. 8 


o 1 L 
7 i . D 


70 • i 


40-44 


93.4 


87. 3 


95. 8 


77. 9 


on 


7 0 . U 


45-49 


91. 1 


83. 7 


96. 4 


75. 6 


87. 2 


n A n 

94. 9 


50-54 


88. 6 


79. 8 


94. 4 


71. 5 


OA A 


7^ . f 


55-59 


83.2 


67. 6 


89. 4 


68.4 


79« ^ 


Q Q A 

00. 4 


60-64 


69. 0 


62. 5 


78.9 


53. 7 


DO • i 


7 A 1 
f 4 . i 


65-69 


38.7 


21. 6 


48. 9 


26. 2 


35. i 


0 Q 
J 7 • 0 


- ■ 




Unemployment Rates 






20-24 


9. 4 


7. 3 


5.9 


15.9 


in A 




25-29 


4. 6 


5.4 


3.4 


11. 3 


5.5 


3. 4 


30-34 


5. 1 


5. 0 


2.4 


9.5 


4.2 


2.6 


35-39 


4. 3 


4. 1 


3.2 


12. 6 


4. 0 


2.4 


40-44 


4. 6 


3. 2 


3. 1 


10. 5 


4. 0 


2.2 


45-49 


4. 3 


5. 0 


5. 3 


9. 8 


3.7 


2.4 


50-54 


4. 1 


2. 1 


4.6 


7. 8 


3.8 


2.6 


55-59 


4. 7 


8. 7 


4. 3 


8.2 


3. 7 


2. 6 


60-64 


4. 5 


0. 8 


5. 8 


10. 6 


3. 8 


3. 2 


65-69 


9.0 


0. 0 


4. 5 


7.6 


5. 1 


4. 3 



ERIC 
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participate more than white women, while Mexican and Puerto Rican 
women ages 25 to 49 also have rates exceeding similar-a^ed whites. 
Apparently, white women with training who ar£ in the childbearing ages 
25 to 44 are better able to withdraw from lafeor market than minority 
women, although a similar proclivity (of le3& magnitude) to withdraw 
in the ages 25 to 3i is present for the otfcer female populations except for 
blacks. Except among Mexican women, reductions in age- specific unemploy- 
ment are not consistently found in comparing women without vocational 
training to those with training. Age-specific UR's for white wom^n with 
training are for the most part lower than thoge for the other female 
populations. 

Without training. The lack of vocational training among men appears 
un the whole to have the least negative impact on the LFP of white men (Table 
3. 12). This is not surprising in view of the overall greater education of 
white compared with minority men here. The age-specific LFPR's 
of Cuban men most nearly approach those of whites ages 25 to 44; from 
ages 45 to 69, Cuban men participate relatively more than whites. Lowest 
rates here are for Indian and then black and Puerto Rican men. Mexican 
men participate near the level of Cuban men until age 45 after which a gap 
in their age- specific rates is more in evidence. 

Age- specific UR's often run higher for men without vocational 
training compared to those with training, but even among those without 
training white men show lowest unemployment, again probably in part 
a reflection of their higher overall education. Cuban men here have 
generally lowest unemployment of the Spanish populations, with Indian 
men having by far the highest age- specific UR's. 

Age- specific LFPR's for women without vocational training are highest 
for blacks and Cubans followed by whites, Indians, Mexicans and then 
Puerto Ricaas (Table 3. 13). As noted, women with vocational training 
participate at much higher levels than women who have not had training. 
Age- specific UR's here are lower for white than for women in any of the 
minority female populations. 



Field of training. Since men tend to receive vocational training in the 
crafts and trades and women in either business and office work or nursing 
and health fields (Table 3. 14), next examined is how training in these 
fields relates to population differentials in labor force participation. In 
addition, age- specific LFP and UR's are given in Table 3. 16 for Indian, 
black, and white men with health- related trainii^g. Of men who say 
they have had vocational training, Ijidian men, much in contrast to 
Spanish and also white and black men, have most often (51%) had their 

i'o 
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Tables. 13. Age-Specific LFP and UR's for Females, 20-69, With No 
Vocational Training, 1970 



Puerto 

-^g^ Mexican Rican Cuban Indian Black White 

Labor Force Participation Rates 





42. 3 


35. 7 


57. 3 


43. 6 


55. 0 


55. 1 


25-29 


36. 8 


26. 3 


52. 4 


39. 9 


55. 9 


41. 1 


30- 34 


36. 8 


26. 0 


53. 0 


39. 1 


56. 6 


40. 0 


35-39 


38. 3 


31. 3 


61. 3 


39. 6 


58. 8 


44. 8 


40-44 


39. 5 


33. 6 


59. 4 


42. 9 


57. 6 


49. 3 


45-49 


37. 4 


35. 6 


65. 9 


40. 6 


57. 6 


50. 3 


50-54 


34. 8 


38. 3 


54. 5 


36. 8 


54. 5 


49. 2 


55-59 


29. 1 


26. 6 


42. 6 


33. 8 


49. 6 


45. 0 


60-64 


20. 0 


18. 0 


25. 5 


28. 0 


37. 2 


33. 7 


65- d9 


8. 7 


10. 1 


a 1 


12. 0 


18. 3 


15. 9 






Unemployment 


rva re s 






20-24 


10.2 


9.8 


4. 7 


14. 4 


13. 6 


6.7 


25-29 


7.9 


8. 0 


8.6 


11.5 


9. 1 


5. 1 


30-34 


8.2 


7. 7 


9.4 


9.2 


8. 0 


4. 8 


35-39 


8.4 


8. 6 


7. 2 


10. 1 


6. 5 


4. 2 


40-44 


7.8 


8. 0 


9.8 


8.4 


6. 1 


4. 1 


45-49 


8. 3 


5. 6 


6.7 


6.4 


5. 2 


4.0 


50-54 


7. 5 


6. 8 


7. 2 


9. 8 


4.6 


3. 7 


55-59 


10. 0 


7. 5 


9.2 


6.8 


3. 8 


3.6 


60-64 


7. 0 


7. 2 


9.0 


8.9 


4. 0 


3.9 


65-69 


8. 0 


16. 8 


9.9 


8. 3 


4.9 


5. 0 
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Table 3. 14. Distributions of Persons With Vpcational Training, 20-69, by 
Sex and Field of Training, 1970 ' 



Sex and 

field of Puerto 



training 


Mexican 


Rican 


Cuban 


Indian 


Black 


White 




100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


Male 


(4,916) 


(1, 062) 


(1, 078) 


(2, 7?.4) 


(18, 288) 


(240, 680) 


Bus. , office 


10.4 


14. 4 


29. 8 


14. 6 


8. 6 


13. 3 


Health 


2.3 


2. 7 


5. 7 


50. 7 


2. 7 


2. 1 


Trades, crafts 57.1 


52. 5 


33. 4 


22. 0 


41. 3 


50. 4 


Eng. tech. 


7. 5 


6. 2 


11.9 


3. 9 


5. 7 


11. 5 


Agric. or 














home ec. 


1.8 


2. 1 


1. 7 


1. 3 


2.4 


3. 0 


Other field 


5. 6 


4. 7 


6. 7 


2. 1 


4. 9 


5. 4 


Not reported 


15. 3 


17. 3 


11.0 


5. 5 


34. 3 


14. 5 




100. 0 


100. 0 


.100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


Female 


(2, 557) 


(688) 


(792) 


(606) 


(16, 988) 


(128, 012) 


Bus. , office 


38. 4 


46. 1 


43. 2 


34. 2 


26. 4 


43. 8 


Nursing, 














health 


18. 3 


16. 6 


8. 8 


26. 4 


23.2 


19. 7 


Trades, crafts 20.4 


15. 7 


17. 1 


14. 5 


13.4 


12.7 


Eng. tech. 


0.9 


1. 5 


2. 5 


0. 8 


0. 6 


0. 8 


Agric. or 














hom.e ec. 


0.9 


1. 5 


2. 5 


2. 5 


2. 9 


1. 5 


Other field 


3.2 


2. 6 


12.9 


3. 6 


3. 3 


3. 8 


Not reported 


IT. 9 


16. 1 


13. 1 


18. 0 


30. 2 


17. 6 



Based on PUS data 
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training in some field of health. Not presented, however, are rates for 
Cuban men who are relatively heavily concentrated in business and office 
work (almost 30% of those with training). 

It is also worthwhile to note the relative numbers of Spanish men and 
women with vocational training • Although Puerto Ricans on the mainland 
outnumber Cubans almost three to one, slightly more Cuban than Puerto 
Rican men and women have had some form of training (Table 3, 14), 
Moreover, although there are more than eight times as many Mexican 
than Cuban persons in the U.S. , only about five times as many Mexican 
men and three times as many Mexican women have had training than Cuban 
men and women, again underscoring the more favorable position of the 
Cuban population. However, Indian men and wDmen have disproportionately 
more training than their Spanish counterparts, with the exception of Cuban 
women. 

(1) Men with training in crafts and trades- - Participation here is lowest 
and unemployment highest for Indian men, while the reverse is true for 
white men (Table 3. 15). The participation of Mexican, Puerto Rican, and 
Cuban men tends to exceed that of black men, although the relative standing 
of the four populations is less consistent in relation to unemployment. Yet, 
Mexican and black men ages 30 to 64 show substantially lower unemployment 
than the average for all men in their respective populations, 

(2) Men with training in health--Not only do Indian men with health 
training participate at much lower levels than black and white men with 
training in the same category, but the age-specific UR's are inmost cases 
unusually high, both in relation to their field of training and in comparison 
v.'ith white and black men (Table 3, 16). 

(3) Women with training in business and office work- - Partic ipation 
rates for each of the minority female populations here tend to exceed those 
of white women, with Cuban and black women participating relatively more 
than Indian, Mexican, and Puerto Rican women with such training (Table 3, 17) 
Unemployment, however, continues in most instances to be lowest for white 
women. 

(4) Women with training in nursing or other health--Cuban and black 
women. have age-specific LFPR's generally highest among females with 
health training, although this pattern is more consistently true for black 
v/omen (Table 3. 18). Mexican, Puerto Rican, and Indian women for the 
most part do as well as or better than white v.'omen here. Having health 
compared to business and office training seems to improve the participation 
level of Tvlexican, Puerto Rican, and Indian but not Cuban and black women. 
Because of some low cell frequencies, it is difficult to assess population 
differentials by age here. But it would appear that unemployment for women 
in each of the populations is lower when training is in health than in business 
and office . ^ y 
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Table 3. 15.- Age-Specific LFP and UR's for Males, 20-69, With Vocational 
Training in Crafts and Trades, 1970 







Puerto 










Age 


Mexican Rican 


Cuban 


Indian 


Black 


White 






Labor Force Participation Rates 






20-24 


89. 8 


89. 0 


100. 0 


81.8 


88. 5 


95. 3 


25-29 


96. 1 


97. 1 


97. 4 


87. 8 


98. 4 


95. 3 


iV- 34 


96. 7 


96.9 


96. 5 


92. 1 


Q 5 5 


98. 5 


35-39 


95. 5 


86. 6 


94. 5 


93. 2 


94. 9 


98. 4 


40-44 


96. 9 


97. 6 


97.4 


86. 7 


93. 8 


97.9 


45-49 


94. 0 


92. 6 


97. 9 


85. 1 


92. 5 


96.9 


50-54 


81.1 


90.9 


97. 6 


80. 0 


90. 0 


95. 6 


55-59 


91.6 


87. 5 


100. 0 


76. 7 


87. 3 


91.4 


60-64 


76. 5 


73. 7 


81. 3 


73. 1 


78. 3 


78. 6 


65-69 


47. 2 


54. 5 


47. 4 


29. 4 


53. 4 


41. 9 






Unemployment 


Rate s 




5.6 


20-24 


9.3 


9.0 


6. 7 


16. 0 


13.4 


25-29 


5. 5 


3. 0 


2. 6 


15.7- 


6.7 


3.0 


30-34 


4. 1 


5. 3 


0. 0 


6.9 


5. 1 


2. 3 


35-39 


2. 1 


5. 7 


0. 0 


15.9 


3. 1 


O 1 


40-44 


3. 3 


4.8 


0. 0 


9.2 


3.8 


2. 1 


45-49 


2.0 


6. 0 


6. 5 


19. 3 


4.2 


2.4 


50-54 


2.7 


0. 0 


5. 0 


4. 5 


2. 1 


2.4 


55-59 


3. 4 


7. 1 


4. 8 


13. 0 


4.9 


3. 1 


60-64 


1.6 


0. 0 


0. 0 


0. 0 


3. 5 


3. 7 


65-69 


11.7 


0. 0 


0. 0 


0. 0 


4.2 


6.3 
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Table 3.16. Age-Specific LFP and UR's for Males, 25-69, With Vocat' nal 
Training in the Field of Health 



Age 


Indian 


Black 


w nite 




Labor Force Participation Rates 




25-29 


90.4 


92. 3 


96. 6 




92. 0 


88. 2 


Q7 7 


3d- iV 


88. 1 


95. 0 


Q 7 


40-44 


85. 2 


90. 3 


Q A 9 


45-49 


86. 5 


94. 0 


Q A 7 


bO- b4 


83.4 


93. 8 


OA n 

7^ • ^ 


C C CO 


77. 7 


84. 0 


on A. 


bU- o4 


62. 5 


65. 0 






27. 3 




A A 7 




Unemployment Rates 




25-29 


10. 7 


7. 3 


2.0 


30-34 


10. 8 


4. 5 


1. 1 


35-39 


11.7 


3. 1 


1.6 


40-44 


10. 2 


2. 4 


1. 3 


45-49 


9.4 


1.5 


1.2 


50-54 


6.5 


2.8 


1.8 


55-59 


5. 8 


0. 0 


1.3 


60-64 


2.9 


0. 0 


1. 0 


65-69 


11.4 




3. 1 



ERIC 
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Table 3, 17. Age-Specific LFP and UR's for Females, 20-64, With Vocational 
Training in Business and Office Work, 1970 



Puertfe 

Age Mexican Rican Cuban Indian Black White 

Labor Force Participation Rates 



20-24 


69. 1 


70. 1 


87. 3 


70. 9 


74. 8 


69. 0 


25-29 


57.2 


59. 1 


71. 6 


54. 8 


72.7 


48.2 


30-34 


51.3 


54. 8 


68. 6 


60. 8 


73. 7 


47. 1 


35-39 


59. 1 


63. 5 


72. 6 


57. 6 


77.4 


51. 8 


40-44 


65. 5 


75. 0 


80. 3 


66. 7 


80. 3 


58.4 


45-49 


68. 5 


73. 3 


80.4 


66. 7 


82.4 


61. 7 


50-54 


63. 8 


60. 9 


65.2 


41. 2 


80.2 


63. 1 


55-59 


66.7 


57. 1 


64. 7 


64. 3 


71.9 


58. 7 


60-64 


33. 3 


60. 0 




81. 8 


62. 1 


47. 8 






Unemployment 


Rates 






20-24 


7. 7 


4.9 


7.2 


6. 5 


9. 3 


4.6 


25-29 


6. 8 


6. 1 


3.2 


0. 0 


7. 0 


4.9 


30-34 - 


2.9 


8. 8 


2.2 


0. 0 


6. 7 


4.4 


35-39 


7.4 


5. 0 


4.4 


10. 6 


5. 1 


3.6 


40-44 


5. 0 


0. 0 


10.2 


15.0 


4.9 


3.6 


45-49 


6.4 


18. 1 


2.6 


7. 2 


4.2 


3. 1 


50-54 


5. 5 


7.2 


0. 0 


0. 0 


5. 0 


3. 0 


55-59 


3.4 


0. 0 


18.2 


11.2 


5.2 


3.2 


60-64 


9.9 


0. 0 




0. 0 


4. 1 


3.4 
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Table 3. 18. Age-Specific LFP and UR's for Females, 20-64, With Vocational 
Training in Nursing and Other Health, 1970 



Puerto 

Age Mexican Rican Cuban Indian Black White 

Labor Force Participatioy. Rates 



20-24 


67. 5 


63. 9 


66. 7 


60. 9 


73. 7 


74. 9 


25-29 


60.2 


62. 5 


60. 0 


47. 4 


56. 6 


75. 5 


30-34 


66.4 


61. 5 


9 


78. 4 


76.. 3 


52. 9 


35-39 


65. 6 


81.0 


77. « 


66. 7 


77. 6 


57. 3 


40-44 


68. 6 


70. 6 


9Z. 3 


87. 5 


82. 9 


64.4 


45-49 


63. 2 


81.3 


71. 4 


71.4 


76.6 


66.4 


50-54 


63. 2 




73. 3 


63. 0 


77. 2 


66. 5 


55-59 


68.2 






66. 7 


71.8 


64. 4 


60-64 


38. 9 








62. 0 


51. 6 






Unemployment 


Rates 






20-24 


5.9 


4.4 


0. 0 


17.9 


8.9 


3.2 


25-29 


4. 5 


0. 0 


16. 7 


5. 7 


4. 1 


2. 6 


30-34 


1.2 


18. 7 


0. 0 


3.4 


4. 5 


2. 4 


35-39 


1. 8 


0. 0 


0. 0 


6. 3 


4. 0 ■ 


2. 1 


40-44 


4. 2 


0. 0 


0. 0 


0. 0 


3. 5 


2. 3 


45-49 


4. 3 


7. 7 


9.9 


13. 3 


2.8 


2. 5 


50-54 


0. 0 




0.0 


5.9 


2. 4 


2.6 


55-59 


0. 0 






0. 0 


2. 7 


2. 2 


60-64 










3. 4 


1.9 



45 
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IvIARITAL STATUS, FAMILY, AND FERTILITY 



In this section, concern will be directed toward labor force participation 
and unemployment differentials in relation to marital status, family- 
structural variables, and fertility. That these factors influence par- 
ticipation in the labor market differentially for working age males and 
females has long been established. But in addition to examining the extent 
to which findings here reconfirm general expectations, the focus will 
also be on age-specific differences and/or similarities and patterns among 
the various populations, especially those between the white majority and 
each of the several minority populations. 



Marital Status 



Does marital status affect LFP among Spanish and Native Americans? 
Inspection of Tables 3. 19 and 3.20 reveals a marked impact: married 
Spanish and Indian men and never married Spanish and Indian women have 
higher LFPR's at each of the three age levels than never married males 
and married females, respectively. Of the Spanish origin populations, 
LFPR's for married and never married Cuban men tend to be most like 
those for maritally similar whites and higher than for Mexican and Puerto 
Rican men. 

Controlling for age and marital status, Indian men participate much 
less than men in any of the other populations. For example, married 
Indian men ages 35 to 49 have a participation rate near 87%, while the 
same figure for married white men is more than ten percentage points 
greater (97.6%). Unemployment among married and especially never married 
Indian men is very high, again more so than in the other male populations. 
For instance, the UR for married Indian men ages 35 to 49 is 8.4 compared 
to 1.8 for whites; the same comparison for those unmarried yields an 
even larger discrepancy--24. 9 and 5.2, respectively. Married white men 
have a clear employment advantage over most minority men, but this pattern 
does not obtain for all population-age groups when the comparison is among 
never married men. 

The same general pattern found for Spanish men obtains in relation 
to the Spanish female populations, except that LFPR's for married Cuban 
women are more nearly like those of comparable blacks, (and even higher 
in the 35 to 49 age range), and greater than those for married white women. 
Among never married females, Puerto Ricans have especially low rates 
of participation, while LFPR's for Mexicans are slightly higher than for 
comparable blacks, though lower than for whites. Indian women who are 
married participate less than white and much less than black women.' 
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Table 3.19. LFP and UR's for Married Persons (Spouse Present), by Sex 
and Age, 1970 



oex anci 
age 


Puerto 
Mexican Rican 


Cuban 


Indian 


Black 


White 






Labor Force Participation Rates 






Male 
















96. 0 


93. 6 


97. 5 


89. 6 


q 5 2 


98 1 


35-49 


94. 8 


89. 8 


97.2 


86. 7 


93. 9 


97. 6 


50-69 


77. 3 


70.6 


86.4 


64. 9 


76. 1 


80. 8 


Female 














14-34 


32. 1 


29. 3 


49. 1 


36. 8 


54. 9 


39.2 


J ->— *x 7 


35.7 


36. 6 


61. 5 


39. 0 


^7 6 


A'^ 7 


50-69 


22. 4 


30. 4 


40. 6 


29. 6 


41. 4 


34. 9 






Unemployment 


Rates 






Male 














14-34 


4.6 


4. 9 


3. 3 


8. 3 


4. 5 


2.6 


35-49 


3.6 


3.6 


3. 0 


8.4 


2.9 


1.8 


50-69 


4, 4 


2.8 


3. 5 


6.6 


3.4 


2.6 


Female 














14-34 


8. 7 


8.9 


6. 5 


10.9 


9.2 


6. 0 


35-49 


7. 0 


7.7 


7.6 


8.2 


5.2 


3.9 


50-69 


7.6 


9.2 


6.9 


7. 1 


4. 1 


4.0 



ERIC 
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Table 3.20. LFP and UR's for Never Married Persons, by Sex and 
Age, 1970 



Sex and 
age 



Mexican 



Pue rto 
Rican 



Cuban 



Indian 



Black 



White 



Labor Force Participation Rates 



Male 
14-34 
35-49 
50-69 



77, 4 
80.2 
55. 6 



65. 4 
79. 3 
67. 8 



71. 1 
89.9 
68. 1 



63. 3 
61.4 
50. 3 



68. 5 
76. 9 
55. 0 



63. 3 
84. 0 
62. 8 



Female 
14-34 
35-49 
50-69 



63.9 
66.9 
44. 3 



50. 3 
49. 2 
38. 5 



75. 9 
85. 2 
46. 0 



50. 8 
53. 6 
41. 6 



57. 0 
65. 3 
52. 4 



78. 3 

79. 4 
63. 2 



Unemployment Rates 



Male 
14-34 
35-49 
50-69 



14. ] 
9.5 
4. 1 



12. 5 
9.2 
5. 0 



7. 2 
5. 1 
12. 5 



22.9 
24.9 
7.2 



14. 8 
8. 5 
5. 1 



9. 7 
5. 2 
5.4 



Female 
14-34 
35-49 
50-69 



10. 5 
5.2 
6. 5 



9.9 
6.9 
6. 8 



4. 5 
6. 6 
3.9 



15. 4 
3.9 
4. 8 



14. 6 
5. 7 
3. 5 



5. 8 
2.4 
2. 5 



55 
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at similar age levels. Among unmarried women, Indians participate less 
than any of the female populations with the exception of the Puerto Rican. 

UR's for white are lower than for minority women regardless of marital 
status, with the exception of never married Cuban women ages 14 to 34. In 
comparing employment of married men and women, men have the distinct 
advantage in each of the population groups. But among the never married, 
women appear more often to be in the more favorable unemployment situation. 
This is highlighted by the ratios in Table 3.21 which provides for participation 
and unemployment comparisons by marital status between sexes. It also 
demonstrates that LFPR's are much more similar for men and women in 
each of the populations when the comparison is between never married 
rather than married persons. 

Household Relationship 

In relation to LFP, two important roles in the household are head of 
household (HOH) and wife of head. A general expectation would be that 
the occupancy of these roles will exert opposite influences on the level 
of participation. The head of the household is expected to be a "breadwinner" 
and the wife a "housewife" by traditional standards. Consistent with these 
traditional expectations, HOH's regardless of sex should experience greater 
pressure to find work. Such pressure is probably more often stronger in 
the case of male than female HOH's. W\vci.i. on the other hand, should 
be generally less inclined to enter the labor force, although because of 
differing subcultural norms and varying emplov^nent opportunities and 
economic pressures on families in some .segments oi the population, 
noticeable differences between populaficiis should emerge. An interesting 
situation is that of many Cuban women '.vhose husbands were not able to 
accompany them and their familie-s to the r-tato^. As a result, many of 
them have had to assume ihe burden of providing for the family despite 
the fact that it was a role to which ivany of then) wt! re previously unaccustomed. 

Among Spanish males, Cuban HOH's have the highest age-specific LFPR's 
comparable at times to those for white malo HOVI's, and are followed closely 
by Ivlexicans until about age 45 (Table 3.22). LFPR's for Puerto Ricans 
drop heavily with increasing age; their rates after age 40 are less than 90%, 
while age-specific LFPR's in excess of 90% are found for Mexicans up until 
age 55 and for Cub.ins to age 60. Age-specific UR's are lower for Cuban than 
for Mexican and Puerto P ican HOH's below age 45, but generally higher than 
for whites at all ages and than for blacks in the 45+ age range. 

Among male HOH's, Indian men have the lowest age-specific LFPR's ^ind 
the highest aae-specific UR's of the male populations. The largest discrepancies 

o o 
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Table 3.21. Ratios of Female to Ivlale LFP and UR's, by Age and Marital 
Status, 1970" 



Marital 

status and Puerto 



age 


Mexican Rican 


Cuban 


Indian 


Black 


vv riite 




Ratios of Labor 


Force Participation Rates 




Married 












14-34 


.33 ,31 


. 50 


.41 


. 58 


.40 


35-49 


.38 ,41 


. 63 


.45 


.61 


. 47 


50-69 


.29 ,43 


. 47 


.46 


. 54 


.43 


Never Married 










14-34 


,83 ,77 


1. 07 


. 80 


. 83 


.97 


35-49 


.83 ,62 


. 95 


.87 


. 85 


. 95 


50-69 


.80 .57 


. 68 


.83 


.95 


1. 01 




Ratios of Unemployment Rates 






Married 












14-34 


1.89 1.82 


1. 97 


. 76 


2. 04 


2. 31 


35-49 


1.94 2.14 


2. 53 


1. 02 


1. 79 


2. 17 


50-69 


1. 73 3.29 


1.97 


.93 


1.21 


1. 54 


Never Married 










14-34 


.74 .79 


.63 


1. 49 


. 99 


. 60 


35-49 


.55 ,75 


1.29 


6. 38 


. 67 


.46 


50-69 


1.59 1.36 


. 31 


1. 50 


. 69 


.46 



57 

50 

o 
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Table 3.22. Age-Specific LFP and UR's for Male Heads of Households, 20-6 
1970 



Puerto 

Mexican Rican Cuban Indian Black White 

Labor Force Participation Rates 



20-24 


95. 5 


91. 6 


96. 4 


89. 0 


93. 6 


96. 8 


25-29 


96. 8 


94. 8 


98. 0 


91.2 


95. 1 


98. 3 


3 0-34 


96. 2 


93. 7 


96. 7 


89. 8 


95. 1 


98. 4 


35-39 


95. 3 


90. 3 


95. 7 


87. 9 


94. 2 


98. 1 


40-44 


95. 0 


89. 2. 


97. 2 


84. 7 


92. 7 


97. 4 


45-49 


92. 8 


86. 3 


97. 7 


82. 9 


90. 8 


96. 4 


50-54 


90. 4 


82. 2 


95. 8 


79. 5 


88. 0 


94. 4 


55-59 


85. 2 


70. 1 


94. 3 


73. 0 


82. 3 


89. 8 


60-64 


71.9 


63. 7 


83. 2 


57. 2 


69. 7 


76. 1 


65-69 


40. 6 


29. 2 


60. 5 


27. 7 


37. 9 


41. 3 






Unemployment 


Rates 






2 0-24 


5. 8 


5. 7 


2. 8 


9. 1 


6.6 


3. 6 


25-29 


3. 7 


4. 9 


3. 2 


7. 8 


4. 4 


2. 4 


30-34 


4. 1 


4. 5 


2. 5 


6. 8 


3. 6 


2. 0 


35-39 


3. 8 


3.8 


2. 5 


10. 2 


3. 6 


1.9 


40-44 


4. 1 


3. 3 


1.7 


8. 0 


3. 4 


2. 0 


45-49 


3. 8 


4. 4 


5. 2 


8. 2 


3. 3 


2. 1 


50-54 


3 . 7 


1.4 


3. 9 


6.4 


3. 4 


2. 3 


55-59 


4. 1 


7. 3 


4. 5 


7. 1 


3. 4 


2, 6 


60-64 


3.9 


0. 8 


6. 7 


8. 4 


3. 7 


3. 0 


65-69 


9. 4 


0. 0 


2.6 


6. 9 


4. 5 


4. 4 
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are found in comparison with white male HOH's. Much more than among 
other men, Indian male participation declines steadily after age Z5, although 
a similar pattern also occurs among Puerto Rican men. 

Among Spanish origin women, labor force rates are generally higher 
for HOH's than for wives (Table 3.23 and 3. Z4); the main exception is among 
Puerto Ricans for whom age-specific LFPR's for HOH's are already so low. 
Cuban women again lead the way in participation in both household categories. 
In fact, as wives, the participation of Cuban women consistently exceeds 
that of white and is similar to that of black wives. Among HOH's, Cuban 
women participate more than most black women regardless of age and 
more than white women from ages 30 to 44; outside that range, they participate 
at lower levels than whites. 

Perhaps related to their lower age-specific LFPR's, UR's for young 
Puerto Rican female heads (ages Z5 to 34) are lower than for all but 
comparable white \ jmen. However, the same cannot be said of Puerto 
Rican wives. Among Spanish female HOH's, unemployment appears 
relatively greater for Mexican and Cuban than Puerto Rican women. As 
a whole, age-specific participation rates are lower and age-specific UR's 
higher for Spanish female HOH's compared with Spanish male HOH's. 
Unemployment among Spanish wives in comparison with Spanish female 
HOH's is more likely to be lowered for Mexican and Cuban than Puerto 
Rican women. Yet, unemployment among Spanish wives is not invariably 
greater among Puerto Rican women. 

In comparison with other female HOH's, Indian women at each age 
level participate less, with the notable exception of Puerto Rican women. 
As is true for white women, Indian female HOH*s highest participation 
(about 58%) occurs in the 20 to 24 age interval. However, peak partici- 
pation tends to occur after age 30 for the other female populations in relation 
to being HOH. UR's for Indian female heads are higher than for white women 
and higher in most cases than for black women. Indian women who are HOH's 
participate much less than Indian men in the same role; UR's do not con- 
sistently favor either Indian men or Indian women. As expected, Indian 
women who are wives participate less, but not always, with lesser relative 
unemployment than Indian women who are HOH's. Compared to other 
wives, Indian women participate slightly more than Mexican and Puerto 
Rican. less than Cuban and black females, and about the same as white 
women ages 25 to 34. Age- specific UR s for Indian are greater than for 
white and black wives. 



Family Size 

Common sense might logically suggest that the larger the family size, 
the greater .the pressure on the breadwinner to be in the labor market 
and employed. Rut whether such pressure translates into greater labor 



EKLC 
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Table 3.23. Age-Specific LFP and UR's for Female Heads of Household, 
20-64, 1970 



Puerto 



Age 


Mexican 


Rican 


Cuban 


Indian 


Black 


White 




Labor Force Participat 


ion Rates 






20-24 


59. 2 


31.3 


73. 9 


58. 1 


56. 0 




25-29 


61.7 


24. 3 


78. 8 


52. 1 


59. 1 


79. 3 


30- 34 


60. 7 


28. 9 


89. 2 


56. 0 


60. 8 


76. 0 


35- 39 


61.0 


36. 3 


85. 9 


57, 8 


64. 0 


77. 8 


40-44 


60. 6 


40. 0 


82. 6 


56. 5 


65. 4 


78. 3 


45-49 


62. 6 


38. 9 


78. 7 


50. 5 


66. 5 


78. 7 


50-54 


51. 4 


43. 2 


73. 6 


45. 0 


65. 3 


76. 1 


55-59 


47. 9 


31.9 


60. 6 


42. 2 


59. 8 


71. 1 


60-64 


31.9 


22. 5 


45. 5 


38. 2 


46. 3 


54. 3 






Unempl 


oyment Rates 






20-24 


7.9 


9. 3 


5. 8 


7. 1 


12. 0 


4. 1 


25-29 


8.6 


6.2 


7. 7 


14. 2 


8.8 


3.9 


30-34 


8. 4 


5. 2 


10. 3 


6. 8 


8. 8 


3. 7 


35-39 


10. 3 


9. 1 


6.5 


11.6 


6. 5 


4. 3 


40-44 


11.2 


3. 8 


8. 5 


8. 5 


6. 5 


3. 8 


45-49 


8. 1 


6.2 


b.Z 


5. 7 


4.9 


3. 5 


50-54 


5. 1 


1.6 


3. 8 


9. 1 


4. 4 


3. 3 


55-59 


9.2 


8.2 


16 3 


7. 3 


3. 7 


3. 2 


60-64 


5.6 


5. 3 


12. 1 


9.9 


4.6 


2. 8 



60 
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. Age-Specific LFP and UR's for Wives of Heads of Household, 
20-64, 1970 



Puerto 

-^g^ Mexican Rican Cuban Indian Black White 

Labor Force Participation Rates 



7 0-74. 

t- t- *T 


"^7 A 
JC, . 4 


32. 3 


51. 5 


38. 7 


53. 8 


46. 2 


7 ^- 7 Q 




28. 0 


47. 8 


36. 5 


56. 9 


35. 9 






28. 2 


50. 1 


37. 8 


57. 8 


36. 8 


_? — J 7 


A. 


34. 4 


59. 4 


36. 3 


58. 6 


41. 8 


AH 

*xU — rrt 


J ( • 1 


35. 7 


60. 2 


41. 6 


57.5 


46. 8 




Oft. 3 


41. 7 


65. 0 


39. 1 


56. 4 


48. 0 




J i . 0 


37. 8 


54. 7 


37. 8 


52. 0 


46. 3 


D D— D 7 


•5/1 1 


32. 2 


43. 3 


32. 5 


45. 8 


39. 9 


60-64 


15. 6 


21.9 


39. 0 


24. 3 


36. 2 


27. 7. 






Unemployment 


Rates 






20-24 


9.6 


9.0 


5. 8 


13. 7 


11.0 


6. 6 


25-29 


8. 0 


5.4 


5. 0 


8.2 


7. 9 


5. 2 


30-34 


7. 4 


11. 3 


7. 6 


7. 7 


6. 3 


4. 6 


35-39 


6. 8 


6. 7 


6. 6 


8. 8 


5. 7 


4. 0 


40-44 


6. 5 


9. 5 


9. 1 


8. 7 


5. 3 


4. 0 


45-49 


7. 8 


7. 0 


5. 7 


6.9 


4. 8 


3. 7 


50-54 


7. 7 


9. 3 


8. 2 


7.9 


4. 7 


3. 7 


55-59 


9. 1 


7. 1 


2. 5 


6.8 


3. 9 


3. 5 


60-64 


5. 8 


7.8 


7. 2 


7. 0 


3. 4 


3.9 



61 
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market participation is affected b/a host of factors. Moreover, the 
characteristics of individuals having or being members of large families 
are often different from those of smaller ones. 

In the following analysis, LPF and UR's are examined for male and 
female heads of families or subfamilies in term.s of family size. These 
persons are not necessarily also HOH's; because more than one family 
may live in a household, the number of families or subfamilies exceeds 
the number of households in the U.S. Moreover, multiple family house- 
holds may be more characteristic of some of the populations in this study 
than is true for the population as a whole. A restricted age range, 30 
to 44, is used here because of low cell frequencies for female heads in 
some of the minority populations outside that range. 

In general, the singular effect of family size on the LFP and unemploy- 
ment of men in this study appears to be minimal, although the tendency 
for participation to be greater and unemployment lower is more characteristic 
of families of six or less. Such a pattern is most apparent for Indian 
men here (Table 3.25). However, the relationship tends to be curvilinear 
in most cases, that is, the participation rates within age intervals increase 
with family size to a point--a point that varies by population-age group-- 
and then decline. Among men with large families, whites are more likely 
than either Spanish, Indians, or blacks to be in the labor force. Lowest 
participation rates are found for Puerto Rican and Indian men with large 
families (seven or more); highest UR's occur for comparable Indian men, 
with lowest UR's of those with large families found mainly for whites. The 
pattern for Indian men shows that age- specific LFPR's increase in going 
from two to four family members, but thereafter begin to decline. Despite 
age and family size controls, LFPR's are generally lowest for Indian men, 
with the participation level of Puerto Ricans here sometimes falling to 
that of Indian men. 

The female pattern differs from that for nuiles. Age-specific LFPR's 
are for the most part negatively related to family size, particularly in 
the case of Mexican, white, and black women (Table 3.26). Indian women 
who are family heads reveal a LFP pattern thai relates to the interaction 
of age and family size. From ages 30 to 34, highest participation is with 
a family size of three to four with sharp declines thereafter. From ages 
35 to 39 and then 40 to 44 at the same fannly size level, there is much less 
decline and, in some instances, an increase in the relative level of 
participation. Presumably, this reflects in part the pre^-ence at the older 
female head age levels of older children in the home v/ho .ire in less need 
of constant care. 

Age- specific LFPR's for Indian women tend to be lowest and those for 
white women highest of the female populations, followed in order by 
Mexican and black women. However, there are exceptions to this pattern. 
For example, the highest labor force figure among female heads ages 
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Table 3.25. Age-Specific LFP and UR's for Male Heads of Families or 
Subfamilies, 30-44, by Family Size, 1970 



Age and 
family size 



Mexican 



Puerto 
Rican 



Cuban 



Indian 



Black 



White 



Labor Force Participation Rates 



30-34 
Two 
Three 
Four 
Five 
Six 

Seven or 
35-39 
Two 
Three 
Four 
Five 
Six 

Seven or 
40-44 
Two 
Three 
Four 
Five 
Six 

Seven or 



95. 1 
96.9 

96. 7 

97. 7 
96.6 

more 94. 9 

94. 0 

97. 3 
97. 1 
96.2 

95. 6 
more 93.6 

93.8 
93. 6 

97. 5 

98. 0 

96. 1 
more 93. 8 



30-34 

Two 6.2 

Three 5. 3 

Four 3.3 

Five 3.8 

Six 3. 7 
Seven or more 4. 8 

35-39 

Two 6.0 

Three 4. 0 

Four 2.3 

Five 2.0 

Six 2 . 2 
Seven or more 6. 0 



95. 7 

96. 3 
94. 3 

93. 4 
95.9 

86. 8 

92. 6 

87. 5 

94. 7 

93. 0 

88. 6 
83. 5 

83. 0 
88. 3 
96. 6 

94. 7 
88. 7 
81. 6 



96.0 
96. 7 
96. 0 
97.4 

96. 8 
100. 0 

100. 0 

97. 7 
95. 2 

94. 2 

98. 1 

95. 0 

94. 4 

99. 1 
99. 3 

94. 1 

95. 7 
95.9 



89. 4 
88.2 

90. 8 

93. 6 

88. 7 
87. 4 

79. 8 

92. 2 

94. 1 

93. 2 

89. 3 

85. 6 

80. 7 
87. 1 
89. 5 
89. 9 

86. 6 

81. 1 



Unemployment Rates 



3. 
5. 
5. 
5. 
1. 
6'. 



4 
2 
1 
4 
7 
0 



2. 7 

3. 9 
2. 7 

4. 8 
2. 0 
4. 6 



2. 1 
2.4 

3. 3 

2. 6 

4.2 

2.4 

3. 5 
1.8 
3. 1 

5. 3 



3.9 
3. 7 
5.9 

7. 4 
3. 8 

10. 9 

13. 4 

8. 5 
7. 1 
5. 2 

11.1 
13. 8 



93. 4 

94. 8 

96. 2 

97. 0 
96. 3 
94. 1 

92.9 
95.9 
94. 8 

94. 6 

95. 4 
94.9 

90. 9 

93. 7 
95. 3 

94. 3 
94. 5 
92. 5 



5. 0 
3. 1 
2.8 

3. 1 
2.8 

4. 2 



3. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
4. 



97. 2 

98. 4 
98.9 
98. 8 
98. 6 
97. 5 

96. 2 

97. 9 

98. 5 
98. 6 
98. 5 
97. 6 

94. 9 

97. 5 

98. 4 
98. 2 
97. 9 
97. 4 



2. 8 
1.9 
1. 6 

1. 7 

2. 3 

3. 3 

2. 8 
2. 2 
1.6 

1. 6 
1.6 

2. 7 
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Table 3.2 5. Continued 



Age and Puerto 

family size Mexican Rican Cuban Indian Black White 



40-44 

Two 2,8 2.3 1.9 9.9 4.5 2.8 

Three 3.3 3.3 1.8 5.6 3.0 1.8 

Four 3, 5 - 2.9 2.6 4.2 2.4 1.5 

Five 4.0 3.7 --- 6.1 2.3 1.5 

Six '-3.7 3.5 2.2 5.7 3.0 1.5 

Seven or more 4.6 2.7 2. 1 9-9 3.0 2.4 
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Table 3.26. Age-Specific LFP and UR's for Female Heads of- Families 
or Subfamilies, 30-44, by Family Size, I970 



Age and 
family size 



30-34 
Two 
Three 
Four 
Five 
Six 

Seven or 
more 
35-39 
Two 
Three 
Four 
Five 
Six 

Seven or 
more 
40-44 
Two 
Three 
Four 
Five 
Six 

Seven or 
more 



Mexican 



Puerto 
Rican 



Cuban 



Indian 



Black 



Labor Force Participation Rates 



White 



68.4 


46. 2 


82. 6 


55. 8 • 


7"^ 


fin 1 


58. 2 


43. 3 


81.5 


67. 4 


68. 3 


73. 1 


58. 8 


31. 5 




61.5 


63 ? 


0 D , 0 


56. 9 


13. 8 





30. 3 


53. 8 


60. 2 


47. 1 


18.2 





44. 4 


45. 8 


51.7 


37. 1 


6. 8 





13.8 


42. 9 


45. 3 


74. 5 


54. 3 


91. 7 


77. 8 


75 7 




61. 8 


48. 5 


81. 3 


56. 4 


72. 7 


78. 7 


67 ^ 




0. 0 


59. 3 


63. 7 


72. 1 


52. 8 


25. 0 


70. 0 


33. 3 


61. 1 


69. 0 


39. 4 


13. 6 




52. 0 


55. 5 


64. 2 


42. 7 


13. 2 




39. 1 


44. 3 


49. 2 


71. 1 


55. 6 


85. 3 


58. 1 


74. 2 


80. 8 


71.4 


33. 3 


66. 7 


62. 1 


70. 0 


75. 4 


57. 3 


36. 4 


70. 0 


51. 6 


68. 3 


72. 7 


54. 2 


37. 0 




33. 3 


57. 8 


68. 1 


46. 2 


25. 0 




66. 7 


51.6 


64. 6 


36. 1 


12. 0 




40. 5 


47. 7 


50. 6 



30-34 
Two 
Three 
Four 
Five 
Six 

Seven or 
more 
35-39 
Two 
Three 
Four 
Five 
Six 

Seven or 
more 



Unemployment Rates 



ERIC 



5.6 

13.2 
14. 1 
4. 7 
0. 0 



0. 0 

7.6 
13. 0 
0. 0 
0. 0 



10. 5 
0. 0 
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3. 6 
10. 2 
12. 5 

16. 7 



^.7 
7. 8 
11.5 
11.5 



U. 3 


0. 0 




25. 4 


13.9 


7; 2 


0. 0 


0. 0 


14. 3 


4.9 


7. 1 


9. 1 


7. 7 




4. 5 


12.8 


23. 5 


9. 2 


6. 2 


7.6 


15. 9 


12.4 


14. 3 


11. 1 


8. 3 


11.7 


0. 0 




7. 7 


13. 7 


19. 4 


20. 5 




22. 


7. 8 



4. 2 
4. 1 

4. 8 
7. 2 

5. 7 

5. 8 



3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 



8. 3 



Table 3.26. Conlinued 



Age and Puerto 

family size Mexican Rican Cuban Indian Black White 



40-44 



Two 


8. 7 


5. 0 


13. 


8 


7. 


, 9 


4. 9 


3. 7 


Three 


3. 8 


11.5 


S. 


4 


16. 


7 


6. 1 


3.9 


Four 


14. 8 


0. 0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


4. 2 


3. 7 


Five 


15. 5 


0. 0 






0. 


0 


7. 7 


4.6 


Six 


25. 1 


0. 0 






8. 


4 


14. 0 


4. 0 


Seven or 


















more 


8. 6 


0. 0 






17. 


8 


10. 3 


4. 2 
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40 to 44 in a famil/ of six is for Indians (66.7%). There is no apparent- 
relationship between family size and age- specific UR's for any of the 
minority female populations; nor are population differentials by age 
consistent. However, among white female heads, unemployment tends 
to increase with family size. This may suggest that a similar pattern 
might ^Iso be present among minority women, one which does not emerge 
because of relatively low frequencies in some of the cells here. Finally, 
male heads in each of the populations participate at higher levels and with 
generally less unemployment than female heads of families or subfamilies 
at each of the age and family size levels. 



Family Type: Husband-Wife Families and the Presence of Children Under 18 

Family size as a variable tells little about the composition of the 
family unit, for example, whether a given family size is the product 
of an extended family, young children, or some combination of various 
kin. In fact, the relative lack of patterns noted for males earlier in 
relation to family size may be the result of the variable's rather diffuse 
character. Therefore, it is also important to examine the family 
compositional influence on LFP and unemployment. Particularly 
important in this respect are children in the school and pre- school ages. 

The ensuing analysis is concerned only with husband-wife families. 
With respect to the husbands, it should be noted that they may be heads of 
families or subfamilies rather than strictly family heads as was true also 
in the previous discussion on family size. The main influence expected 
here, however, is the presence or absence in the home of the couple's 
own child, or children, under 18 years of age. A further refinement of the 
impact of young children on the LFP of women will be presented a bit 
later in an examination of the presence and number of children in the 
home under six years of age as well as the more general fertility variable, 
children ever born. It is expected that the presence of children will 
■'push" more male heads into the labor fo and remove or discourage the 
entry of wives of 'heads. Moreover, earli r ndications should sensitize us 
to the fact that not only LFP but also unen; ^ loyment may be affected by 
the presence of children under 18 in the home for both sexes. 

Of the male populations, age-specific LFPR's are highest for white 
rr.cn v/hen children under eighteen are present but highest for Cuban men 
when they are not (Tables 3.27 and 3.Z8). Cuban and white men also 
participate cons ifi tently higher than the other populations regardless of 
the presence of children. Generally lowest here are Indian men under 
both conditions and Puerto Ricans with and blacks without children 
present. Of those with children, K4exican men participate more than 
Puerto Ricans while the reverse is true for those without children. 
Rates for Puerto Rican men experience very little if any increase under 
the t:Jiild ren- present condition. 
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Table 3.27. Age-Specific LFP and UR ' s for Husbands, 14-59, in Husband- 
Wife Families in Which Own Children Under 18 Are Present, 
1970 



14- 19 
20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44 
45-49 
=^0-54 

15- 59 



Aee 


Puerto 
Mexican Rican 


C uban 


Indian 


Rl -» i-li- 
lj I ci C K 


w nice 






Labor Force Participation Rates 






14-19 


67. 2 


46. 7 


43. 4 


53. 3 


55. 7 


68. 1 


20-24 


90. 8 


87. 5 


94. 4 


78. 7 


88. 6 


93. 8 


25-29 


95. 8 


93. 4 


97. 9 


90. 7 


94. 9 


98. 3 


30-34 


96. 3 


93. 9 


96. 8 


89. 9 


95. 5 


98. 6 


35-39 


95. 3 


90. 3 


95. 9 


89. 4 


95.4 


98. 3 


40-44 


95. 5 


90. 0 


96. 8 


85. 8 


94. 0 


98. 1 


45-49 


93. 0 


87. 3 


97. 5 


84. 8 


92. 9 


97. 2 


50-54 


90. 0 


77. 7 


96. 4 


78. 7 


89. 6 


95. 7 


55-59 


85. 3 


66.0 


92. 6- 


70. 4 


82. 9 


91.5 



Unemployment Rates 



18. 9 


15. 8 


12. 0 


23. 1 


18. 5 


, 13. 0 


8. 5 


6.4 


4. 7 


13.2 


8.9 


6. 0 


4. 1 


5. 2 


4. 2 


9. 3 


4. 5 


2. 6 


4. 0 


4. 7 


2. 4 


7. 1 


3. 3 


1.9 


3. 6 


3. 8 


2. 7 


10. 1 


3. 0 


1. 7 


4. 0 


3. 6 


2. 0 


7. 3 


2.8 


1.6 


2. 8 


5. 2 


6. 2 


8. 1 


2. 8 


1.8 


4. 4 


1.5 


3. 2 


8. 4 


2. 9 


2.2 


4. 9 


11.4 


3. 3 


6. 7 


3. 7 


2. 3 
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Table 3.28. Age-Specific LFP and UR's for Husbands, 14-59, in Husband- 
Wife Families in Which Own Children Under 18 Are Not Present, 
1970 



Puerto 

Age Mexican Rican Cuban Indian Black White 

Labor Force Participation Rates 



14-19 


78. 5 


78. 0 


88. 9 


58. 2 


66. 4 


81. 8 


20-24 


90. 6 


87. 7 


88. 0 


80. 7 


86. 5 


92. 0 


25-29 


93. 6 


93. 9 


95. 6 


86. 0 


92. 2 


95. 1 


30-34 


89. 0 


92. 2 


94. 4 


78. 8 


90. 5 


94. 3 


35-39 


86.4 


91.1 


98. 4 


81. 6 


89. 6 


92. 9 


40-44 


92.2 


90. 2 


98. 7 


76. 9 


89. 9 


93. 9 


45-49 


93. 0 


88. 1 


98. 5 


81. 3 


88. 9 


95. 1 


50-54 


90. 7 


91. 0 


95. 9 


81.2 


88. 4 


94. 2 


55-59 


87. 0 


70. 6 


93. 5 


71. 3 


84. 4 


90. 4 






Unemployment 


Rate s 






14-19 


12. 2 


10. 9 


4.2 


17. 4 


16. 4 


10. 4 


20-24 


10. 2 


8. 6 


8. 3 


17. 0 


10. 2 


6. 2 


25-29 


5. 8 


2. 3 


4. 7 


13. 7 


5. 8 


3. 8 


30-34 


7. 1 


4. 7 


2.9 


9.6 


4. 8 


3. 9 


35-39 


7. 6 


3. 3' 


3. 3 


19. 1 


4. 6 


3. 7 


40-44 


3.9 


1. 1 


4. 0 


10. 9 


4. 0 


3. 0 


45-49 


4. 1 


3. 7 


2. 3 


9. 5 


3.4 


2.4 


50-54 


2. 3 


2. 3 


1.8 


5.4 


3. 3 


2. 3 


55-59 


3. 7 


5. 9 


3. 2 


7. 5 


3. 2 


2. 3 



ERIC 
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Age-specific UR's tend to be higher when children are not present 
than when they are for each of the male populat ions with the possible 
exception of Puerto Rican men. Highest unemployment regardless of 
condition is among Indian men, especially in the younger age categories, 
while lowest is found for white men. From ages 30 to 44, UR's are also 
usually higher for Mexican and Puerto Rican than for Cuban and black 
men with children, while Puerto Rican along with Cuban men without 
children more often have lower unemployment than Mexican and black men, 
especially for ages 20 to 39. 

Puerto Rican, Indian, and Mexican women tend to participate less 
at each age level than black, Cuban, and, to a lesser degree, white 
women who have children under 18 in the home (Table 3.29). However, 
white women ages 25 to 29 participate less than any of the other female 
populations except the Puerto Rican. Most of the populations here show 
a tendency toward declining participation in the 20 to 34 age range with 
two notable exceptions-"Indians and blacks. 

When children are not present, participation rates are predictably 
higher for women in each of the populations (Table 3. 30). But rates 
at each age level are generally higher for white, black, and Cuban 
than for Mexican, Puerto Rican, and especially Indian women. Age- 
specific UR's for women are generally higher in the children-present 
condition, particularly when the comparison is among women under 30 years 
of age. With children present, unemployment is especially severe among 
young (ages 14 to 24) Indian, black, and. Mexican women, although at the 
later ages Puerto Rican and Cuban women do not appear to be any better 
off employment-wise. While differences among female minorities here 
are generally not large, differences between minority and white women 
are more apparent, regardless of children. Among women without 
children under age 18 in the home, UR's with few exceptions are lowest 
for whites. With inc r eases inage, particularly after age 25, black women 
without children present show improved unemployment in comparison 
with other minority women that includes a decline in UR's. 

Fertility 

Up to now in this report, comparisons have been made between populations 
for both, and in some cases between, sexes. But at this juncture, it is 
reasonable to limit discussion to fem-'^V comparisons. In addition to 
marital status, household relationsh* id the presence or absence of 
children under eighteen years of age >; .e home, Iavo other variables 
available in the census are appropriate m a consideration of the LFP 
of women--children ever born (CEB) and, by way of more refinement in 
terms of the effect of having pre~school youngster?, the presence and 
number of children in the home under six years of age. 
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Table 3.29. Age-Specific LFP and UR's for Wives, 14-59, in Husband- Wife 
Families in Which Own Children Under 18 Are Present, 
1970 



Puerto 

Age Mexican Kican Cuban Indian Black White 

Labor Force participation Rates 



14-19 


40.2 


30. 2 


49. 1 


30. 3 


37. 6 


48. 1 


20-24 


38. 5 


33. 1 


53. 0 


37. 2 


54. 4 


38. 9 


25-29 


31.2 


24. 8 


45.9 


36. 3 


55. 1 


29. 8 


30-34 


33. 2 


26. 5 


48. 8 


36. 9 


56. 5 


34. 6 


35-39 


34. 7 


32. 7 


57.2 


35. 9 


57. 2 


40. 0 


40-44 


35.2 


29. 6 


57. 6 


3S. 5 


55. 7 


43. 7 


45-49 


30. 6 


34.9 


60. 6 


35. 0 


54. 0 


43. 8 


50-54 


27. 9 


32. 5 


46. 5 


31,6 


45. 4 


42. 1 


55- 59 


21.4 


21.6 


32. 9 


25. 5 


40. 6 


37. 1 






Unemployment 


Rates 






14- 19 


16. 7 


12. 9 


7. 3 


26. 7 


24. 5 


11.7 


20-24 


11.4 


7.6 


6.8 


17.2 


12.8 


8. 5 


25-29 


7. 7 


6, 0 


6. 3 


9.9 


8. 5 


6.2 


30-34 


7. 2 


10, 6 


8,8 


7,3 


6.6 ' 


4. 8 


35-39 


7.2 


6,4 


7.2 


9. 5 


5. 7 


4. 2 


40-44 


7. 1 


8. 1 


10. I 


9.1 


5. 5 


3. 8 


45-49 


8.2 


7.4 


7. 8 


7.1 


5.0 


3. 9 


50-54 


10. 8 


7. 7 


8.6 


2, 5 


5.6 


3. 8 


55-59 


13. 6 




12. 5 


2.7 


3.9 


4. 0 
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Table 3. 30. Age-Specific LFP and UR's for Wives, 14-59, in Husband-Wife 
Families in Which Own Children Under 18 Are Not Present, 
1970 



Puerto 



Aee 


Mexican 


Rican 


Cuban 


Indian 


u la L. IN. 


VV 11 1 ut^ 




Labor Force Participation Rates 






14-19 


42. 1 


38. 1 


62. 7 


30. 1 


44. 8 


58. 1 


20-24 


58. 8 


61. 4 


76. 4 


55. 5 


68. 2 


76 6 


25-29 


62. 6 


65. 1 


76. 8 


49. 7 




7^ 1 


30-34 


59. 9 


55.2 


69. 2 


46. 0 


DO. 7 




35-39 


55. 4 


51. 9 


86. 2 


43. 2 




U *x . D 


40-44 


50. 7 


55. 2 


70. 5 


52. 1 


A? 0 


_J 7 . U 


45-49 


44. 9 


50. 3 


70. 0 


45. 6 


1 

:? 7 . i 


D J . 7 


50-54 


35. 7 


42. 3 


58. 7 


40. 8 




Aft A 


55- 59 


25. 0 


32. 7 


43. 3 


35. 7 










Unemployment 


Rates 






14-19 


15.2 


7. 1 


3. 0 


12.0 


22. 7 


11.7 


20-24 


7. 5 


7. 5 


5. 6 


12.1 


1 0. 7 


5. 1 


25-29 


5. S 


7. 1 


5. 5 


5. 6 


7. 6 


3. 7 


30-34 


5. 5 


16. 1 


1.9 


8. 5 


6. 5 


3.6 


35-39 


7.2 


9. 6 


8. 0 


5. 8 


6. 0 


3. 6 


40-44 


4. 5 


12. 5 


S. 8 


8. 1 


5. 5 


3.9 


45-49 


8.0 


7. 6 


5. 4 


5. 7 


4. 4 


3. 7 


50-54 


5.3 


9. 5 


7. 3 


11.5 


4. 3' 


3. 7 


55-59 


7. 2 


8. 0 


2.8 


7. 3 


3. 8 


3. 4 
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Children ever born (CEB) > Of women who have never had children, 
rates for Cubans, blacks and whites are greater than for Mexicans, 
Indians, and Puerto Ricans (Figure 3. 01)* However, for women with one 
or two CEB, white women participate closer to the level of the latter 
populations though consistently above Puerto Rican women. Although 
Cuban women participate relatively more than black women under the 
no CEB condition, the reverse is true under the one and two CEB conditions, 
particularly in the 20 to 40 age range. Of women with two'CEB, young 
Indian women (20 to 35) have rates superior to young white, Mexican, and 
Puerto Rican women. 



Presence and number of related children under six years of age. This 
variable has been noted to be inversely related to the participation of 
women in general. As expected, it also similarly affects each of the 
female minority (in addition to the white) populations at each of the five 
year age levels between ages 20 to 39 and does so in a progressively 
declining fashion (Table 3. 31). The magnitude of that decline, however, 
is not the same for each population. From ages 20 to 29, blacks are 
generally least and Puerto Ricans most negatively affected with white, 
Mexican, and Cuban women slightly more affected than Indian women; 
from ages 30 to 39, rates for Indian women appear to be least relatively 
reduced with black and Cuban women not far behind. At given age and 
number of children under six levels, black, Indian, and Cuban women 
usually participate more than white, Mexican, and Puerto Rican women. 



IMMIGRATION AND CITIZENSHIP 



Throughout much of American history, immigrants to the U.S. have 
experienced discrimination in addition to other disadvantageous factors 
related to being recent arrivals, such as the language handicap. Since a 
sizeable number of persons of Spanish descent have been immigrants 
to the U.S. (see Qiapter 2), when they immigrated, at what age, and 
whether or not they have attained citizenship are important factors 
related to their employment possibilities that are examined here. 

As the real "natives'* of this country, questions of citizenship and 
immigration are largely irrelevant for American Indians. Some Indians 
have immigrated to the U.S. from Canada and Mexico, but their numbers 
are not significant. Although movement to and from Puerto Rico and the 
mainland has considerable relevance far their position in the job market, 
Puerto Ricans as citizens of the U.S. since the I920's are not 
immigrants and are not discussed in the present context. 
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Table 3.31. Age-Specific LFPR's for Females, 20-39, by Number 
of Related Children Under Six Years of Age, 1970 



Age and 
number of 

related Puerto 

children Mexican Rican Cuban Indian Black White 



20-24 












9 










None 


55, 


. 8 


51. 


7 


77. 0 


66. 


, 3 


73, 


. 4 


78.2 


One 


32, 


. 6 


33. 


5 


42. 6 


37. 


, 5 


56, 


. 9 


36. 1 




25. 


, 5 


18. 


6 


18.2 


29. 


, 5 


44. 8 


24. 5 


Three or 






















more 


15. 


, 9 


4. 


9 





23. 


5 


35. 


, 5 


20. 4 


25-29 






















None 


55. 


0 


43. 


2 


70. 0 


52. 


6 


70. 


7 


68. 7 


One 


38. 


5 


27. 


9 


44. 0 


40. 


8 


60. 


7 


34. 7 • 


Two 


27. 


0 


17. 


5 


31. 5 


34. 


7 


47. 


4 


22. 8 


Three or 






















more 


17. 


4 


8. 


0 


33. 3 


21. 


0 


34. 


2 


16. 9 


30-34 






















None 


52. 


2 


37. 


6 


65. 5 


55. 


5 


68. 


0 


56. 1 


One 


33. 


2 


25. 


3 


49. 4 


3 5. 


4 


56. 


7 


31. 3 


Two 


22. 


9 


15. 


7 


31. 1 


25. 


4 


44. 


2 


20. 4 


Three or 






















more 


15. 


5 


4. 


6 


27. 3 


31. 


9 


31. 


9 


14. 7 


35-39 






















None 


46. 


7 


41. 


5 


72. 1 


48. 


1 


67. 


7 


54. 5 


One 


34. 


2 


23. 


3 


44. 3 


36. 


5 


56. 


6 


30. 2 


Tv.'o 


33. 


7 


15. 


5 


50. 0 


24. 0 


43. 


8 


21.5 


Three or 






















more 


22. 


9 


4. 


2 




27. 


6 


36. 


9 


14. 9 
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Year of Immigration 



The immigration amendment of 196 5 marked a significant change in 
American immigration policy that has had and should continue to have 
notable import for the U»S. labor market (North, 1974)» However, there 
is no evidence in Table 3. 32 that more recent immigrants (65-70) in 
any of these three populations have ER's that differ consistently from those 
of earlier arrivals. Moreover, ER's in general of Mexican and Cuban 
immigrants to the U.S. since 1950 tend to be lower than whites who immigrated 
during the same period. 

The ER's of Mexican and Cuban men at the same age levels and for 
the same period of arrival more often favor Cuban men, particularly 
beginning at age 30. However, exceptions to this pattern are present. 
The general ordering among immigrant women here is also white, 
Cuban, and Mexican, given the same qualifying condition as noted for men. 

In addition to comparisons among those who immigrated within the 
same five-year period and those who were about the same age in 1970, 
Table 3. 3Z provides for still another kind of comparison. By reading 
along the diagonal from the upper left toward the lower right cells, 
persons who were the same age at the time of immigration can be 
compared. Mexican men who were 20 to 24 years of age in 1970 and 
who immigrated between 1965 and l970--shown in the first panel of 
Table 3. 32--.were 1 5 to 19 years old at the time of their move to the 
United States. The ER for these men was 94.4 in 1970. For the next 
oldest category of Mexican men who were also 15 to 19 yeari old at the 
time of immigration, the ER rises to 98.2. Inspection of rates along 
the diagonals does not reveal any clear patterns of increasing or 
decreasing employment, suggesting either that age at the time of 
immigration has little bearing on subsequent employment or more 
detailed information is needed to ferret the association. 



Citizenship Status 

The citizenship status of immigrants has long been influential on 
their employment possibilities. Comparison of ER's between aliens 
and naturalized citizens indicates an overall tendency for naturalized 
citizens to have higher ER's than aliens (Table 3. 33). But this not as 
nearly the case among Mexican men and particularly Mexican women 
as for Cuban and white men and women. 

Differences in ER's favoring Mexican naturalized over alien men are 
mostly apparent for ages 55 to 69. Otherwise, little emplo^nnent advantage 
in being a naturalized Mexican male is in evidence, al'"^ough the advantage 
may lie in types of employment and earnings. Employment rate differences 
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Tabl'r Age-Specific ER's for Immigrants, 20-54, by Selected Years of 

Immigration and Sex, 1970 



Year of 
immigration 



20-24 



25-29 



30-34 



35-39 



40-44 



Mexican male 

1965-70 94.4 94.1 95.1 93,8 

1960-64 93,3 98,2 93.1 95.7 

1955-59 92,4 95.8 95. 5 96.4 

1950-54 90,5 95.8 91.6 98.6 



92. 8 

93. 3 
95, 1 
97. 5 



45-49 



97, 6 
93.8 
94. 2 
94,4 



50-54 



87. 0 
100. 0 
97. 3 
92. 5 



Mexican female 
1965-70 92.2 97,1 8972 95,5 

1960-64 90,7 93.4 91.2 94.4 

1955-59 92.7 87. 2 92.1 88.6 

1950-54 90.8 86.7 93.2 92.0 



86. 8 

89. 8 
88. 6 

90. 0 



88.0 

92. 6 
95, 1 

93. 6 



89. 3 
88, 0 
96. 5 
100. 0 



1965-70 
1960-64 
1955-59 
1950-54 



Cuban male 

93. 5 95.4 97. 7 96. 7 96.4 

93.8 96. 6 98. 2 97. 8 99.0 

88,4 100.0 97,8 97.1 98.3 

88,9 92.9 95. 9 100.0 



90, 9 
98. 3 
96. 6 
96. 4 



94, 1 

97.9 

95. 3 

100., 0 



Cuban female 

1965-70 94.7 88.9 ^171 92.8 89.1 

1960-64 94.6 95.9 90.4 93.9 92.1 

1955-59 100.0 100.0 92.0 89.3 91,1 

1950-54 --- --- --- 100.0 93.8 



91.5 
93. 2 
97, 2 
95. 3 



91.6 
94. 9 
96. 1 
70. 0 



White male 

1965-70 95.5 95.7 97,0 97,6 

1960-64 94. 3 96.8 98.0 97.7 

1955-59 90. 8 96.2 98.4 97.5 

1950-54 91.7 97.1 97.1 98.0 



95. 5 
97, 8 
97. 7 
98.4 



96. 8 
96.4 

97. 6 
'n. 5 



95. 5 
97. 5 

97. 2 

98. 1 



1965-70 
1960-64 
1955-59 
1950-54 



White females 

93.8 93. 6 9175 94,5 94.5 

96.2 94,5 95.2 94,6 94.4 

93.6 96.8 94,2 94.7 94,8 

94. 8 95.2 95,8 96. 7 96,5 



92. 0 

93. 4 

96. 1 

97. 7 



Note: Unemployment rates may be obtained from these data by subtracting 
individual employment rates from 100. 0. 



94. 6 
92, 7 

94. 2 

95. 9 
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Table 3.33. Age-Specific ER's for Aliens and Naturalized U.S. Citizens, 
by Sex 1970 



Sex and Mexican Cuban White 

age Alien Naturalized Alien Naturalized Alien Naturalized 



Male 



14-19 


87. 6 


84. 5 


91. 1 


78, 5 


92. 4 


91.8 


20-24 


92. 7 


94. 0 


93. 2 


93. 4 


94. 0 


92. 9 


25-29 


95. 2 


96. 3 


95. 6 


98. 7 


95. 7 


96. 7 


30-34 


94. 2 


94. 0 


97. 8 


97, 6 


97. 6 


97. 5 


35-39 


96. 1 


96. 0 


97. 0 


97. 4 


97. 7 


97. 7 


40-44 


95. 0 


95. 2 


97. 3 


98. 8 


96. 6 


98. 2 


45-49 


94. 7 


96. 2 


94. 8 


96. 5 


97. 1 


97. 6 


50- 54 


95. 7 


95. 4 


95. 4 


97. 5 


95. S 


97. 6 


55-59 


93. 9 


96. 7 


95. 0 


98. 6 


95. 4 


97. 6 


60-64 


92. 1 


96. S 


92. 9 


96. 0 


94. 6 


96. 5 


65-69 


92. 4 


93. 8 


95.2 


96. 2 


90. 8 


93.9 


Female 














14-19 


92. 3 


78. 5 


97. 0 


96. 0 


92. 4 


92. 1 


20-24 


92. 0 


91.5 


94. 9 


97. 8 


93. 7 


94. 9 


25-29 


94. 0 


9 1 . - 


91. 5 


98. 2 


94. 3 


94. 3 


30-34 


92. 0 


91.2 


89. 7 


97. - 


94. 8 


94. 8 


35-39 


91. 1 


89. 6 


91.7 


97. 1 


95. 0 


95. 7 


40-44 


92. 5 


89. 1 


89. 3 


9 3. 3 


94. 7 


95.4 


45-49 


91.7 


95. 1 


92. 4 


96. 9 


94. 5 


96. 1 


50-54 


92. 4 


89. 1 


92. 3 


92. 7 


95. 1 


96. 1 


55-59 


90. 5 


92. 9 


89- 6 


92. 7 


94. 7 


95. 3 


60-64 


92. 4 


92. 0 


90. 1 


89. 4 


94. 0 


95. 3 


65-69 


9 5 ; 6 


86.5 


94. 5 


66. 4 


92. 4 


91.5 



Note: Unemployment rates may also be obtained from 'these data by- 
subtracting individual employment rates from 100. 0. 
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between Cuban alien and naturalized men are generally small h\xt favor 
naturalized for most ages. White men here do not dominate as they have 
in most other comparisons in this report; ER's of naturalized and alien 
Cuban men are similar to naturalized whites, while those for naturalized 
Mexicans lag behind only slightly. 

Among women, alien whites have generally superior ER's; when the 
comparison is among naturalized citizens, Cuban women predominate 
up to age 49 after which white women assume the most favorable position. 
Alien Mexican women do about as well as alien Cuban women but tend 
to be least advantaged among naturalized females. Finally, ER's for women 
at specified ages and citizenship status tend to be lower than for similar 
Tnen, although some deviation from this tendency may be viewed in relation 
to Cubans . 



SUMMAR V 



This chapter has focused primarily on sex and age-specific differentials 
in labor force participation and unemployment among Mexican, Puerto 
Rican, Cuban, Indian, black and white men and women in the U.S. These 
differentials have been examined in light of a number of relevant variables 
available in the 1970 census PUS; namely, "education (or years of completed 
schooling), vocational training, marital status, family structure and type, 
fertility, immigration, and citizenship. For the most pa r t, . pattc rns across 
these variables have been consistent among the six saniple populations 
within though not between sex divisions. Related to this outcome no doubt 
is the greater labor force participation selectivity that operates among 
women. Certainly, findings reported here support the notion that the 
Spanish origin population in the U.S. is not honv.geneous . 



Results 



Under most of the various conditions examined in this chapter, the 
labor force participation and unemployment of Spanish origin men 
generally appeared, though not invariably, to be disadvantaged in 
comparison with that of similar white men. This pattern was, however, 
of less magnitude in the case of Cuban than Mexican and particularly 
Puerto Rican m.en. On the other hand; Cuban and Mexican men, unlike 
their Puerto Rican counterparts, were more often in a better labor 
market position than comparable black mt-n, although the pattern here for 
Mexican compared to Cuban men did not as consistently surpass that 
for black men. Of all men in this study, Indian men wert> to a substantial 
degree in the generally least favorable employment position. 

7 '> 



As is well-known, black women participate relatively more in the labor 
market than white women (Bogue, 1969). However, Cuban women in this 
study frequently participated at similar levels as black women; under 
some conditions (e.g., heads of household, or with less than eight years 
of schooling), Cuban women even participated more (.although the reverse 
was more often the situation). Generally lowest in participation were 
Puerto Rican women, but under certain circumstances such as having 
fo ur years of high school, they participated near the level of white women. 
Generally intermediate between black and Cuban on the one hand and Puerto 
Rican on the other were white, Mexican, and Indian women. It is evident 
then that the relative positions of the populations in relation to labor force 
participation were not the same for both sexes. For example, while 
Indian men participated least among men in this study under a variety 
of conditions, Indian women, somewhat in contrast to their overall 
groups position, frequently participated more than both Puerto.Rican and 
white while similar to Mexican women, and, whjereas white men most often 
participated at the highest levels among men, white women were often 
found near the bottom in participation among women. However, lowest 
uneinployment was found most often for white women; not surprisingly, 
Indian women dominated among the unemployed. 

Controls for years cf completed schooling and age provided some of 
the most important comparisons in this chapter, and the relative participation 
of the several populations in relation to education reveals interesting patterns. 
Among men, the participation of whites generally predom. inate s over that 
of Spanish, Indian, and black men. However, the higher participation 
rates of white men are most apparent in comparing those who have graduated 
from high school only rather than those at the more educational extremes. 
Of those with one to seven years of schooling, Mexican and Cuban men 
participate relatively more and black men to a similar degree as white 
men, while for college graduates, participation rates among the male populations 
are very similar, except for the lower rates found for Indian n-.en. Moreover, 
UR's appear to follow much the same pattern. I'urthermore, the partici- 
pation of Spanish men does not always exceed that of black men, especially 
in the- case of Puerto Rican men. Cuban men are usually in the most 
favorable position of the Spanish male populations. Indian men, however, rank 
consistently lowest in participation and highest in unemployment of all 
male populations. 

The pattern among won^.en is in some ways more interesting than that 
among the men here. Consistently lowest in participation at each educational 
level examined are Puerto Rican women, and, at the high school and college 
educational levels, their participation levels are most closely approximated 
by white females. Cuban and black women ar consistently highest in 
participation with Mexican and Indian women intermediate. However, 
lowest unemployment regardless of educational level is most frequently 
found for white women. If white women participate relatively less than 
m.inority women in this study because of lesser economic pressure, a 
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reasonable and at least partial explanation, such lesser economic need 
allows them relatively more often to withdraw from the labor market 
when employment possibilities are less attractive. This wd uld help to 
explain their generally lower unemployment. However, the lower 
unemployment found for white men in comparison with minority men in 
this study under conditions of "equal pressure'' to be in the labor force 
and employed suggests that race and ethnicity are also significant 
factors in the unemployment picture for both sexes. 

The educational payoff in participation, that is, the increase in age- 
specific participation rates with increasing education, is revealing of 
population differentials. In comparing the participation of grade (one to 
seven years of school) with high school level male workers, participation 
increases are greatest for Indian and Puerto Rican and least for Mexican 
and Cuban men. Among women, where relative participation increases 
exceed those for men, Indians and Puerto Ricans also show largest gains 
as well as Mexican women, while Cuban v,-c^f:nen evince lowest relative 
increases. In comparing high school with college, increases among men 
are similar though Puerto Rican men reveal the greatest and white men 
the least gains in participation. Here, also, women outgain men, and 
most minority compared to white won^en n^anifest a substantially greater 
jump in participation levels. 

There is reason to believe that economic pressure forces a dispro- 
portionate number of minority women into the labor market. But there 
were also indications that other factors may be operating as well. Not 
only did college educated minority women in this study participate at 
relatively higher levels than white women with the sarne education, but 
the relative increase in participation in comparing high school with college 
graduates was greater for minority than white women. In other more general 
terms, skills related to higher education obtained by minority wonien are - 
relatively more likely to find their way into the labor market than those 
obtained by white women. This may represent greater pressure (or 
alternatively, opportunity) from whatever source on minority women to 
utilize higher education beyond the receipt of the degree. As their 
numbers increase, (forgetting for the moment the effects of the women's 
movement), their pattern may eventually begin to approximate that found 
for white women. But for the present, college cvlucated minority women 
appear to reflect a higher labor market return r tive to the investment. 

While it is difficult to draw conclusions about the extent of discrimina- 
tion against Spanish Americans based on these data, the different patterns 
for Spanish and white inen in relation to education may suggest that 
discrimination as reflected by LFP and UR's is somewhat educationally 
selective. Among males v/ith less than eight years of schooling, partici- 
pation and imemploym.ent rates for Spanish and black men were comparable 
to those for same-aged whites, and in some cases higher than for whites. 
But at the high school graduate level, higher participation and lower 
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unemployment rates obtained for white in relation to Spanish men, with 
a r econvergence again at the college level. 

Compared with white men, Mexican American men tended to stay 
in the labor force at older ages when they had four years of high school 
education or less. This pattern may be related to economic need for 
Mexican Americans in the absence of such things as suitable pension 
or retirement incomes, a reasonable assumption. Mexican men at older 
ages probably suffer the greatest degree of language handicap of their 
group. Moreover, many jobs that they may have held throughout their 
work years, such as that of migrant farm-worker, were unlikely to have 
been accompanied by decent retirement plans and social security provisions 

It is no secret that the overall employment situation of Native American 
men and women in the U.S. is dismal. And underscoring this awareness 
in this investigation was the substantially lower participation and higher 
unemployment of Indian compared with other minority as well as white 
majority men in this study, even when age and education were controlled. 
Moreover, increased education for Indian men was not paralleled at all 
ages by a reduction in unemployment when comparing those having four 
years of high school to those with less than eight years of completed 
schooling. 

It should also be noted in closing that thje analysis of labor force 
participatior ^erns will in some ways differ from patterns found in 
the analysis cupational achievement, mobility, and earnings, simply 

because the ensuing phases of the study deal with a more select population-- 
en^ployed persons. Hence, what may at times appear to be an inconsistency 
between patterns noted here and elsewhere may in part be a function of 
differences in sample populations. For example, one population subgroup 
that exhibited relatively low participation may also indicate relatively high 
occupational achievement (e.g., white women). Far from being statistical 
anomalies, such findings where they occur help to highlight the need to 
examine the total labor market picture. 
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CHAPTER 4 

DISPARITIES IN OCCUPATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 



The primary purpose of this chapter is to examine differences in 
occupational achievement and some of the major determinants of occupational 
achievement. It is comm.on knowledge that white workers attain higher 
occupational levels than American Indians, Spanish and blacks, but here- 
tofore there has never been a detailed comparison of occupational achievement 
for all these populations together. Neither is it news that men reach 
higher occupational levels than women, but the extent to which such 
differences exist and conditions under which achievement differences 
are smaller or larger are not well documented. 

Differentials in achievement must be seen from at least two major 
perspectives, as sketched in Chapter 1: inequality and discrimination. 
As a reminder, it may be emphasized that inequalities in occupational 
achievem.ent are not the same thing as* discrimination. The inequality 
in level of occupational achievement between men and women, for example, 
is consiaered discrimination only for men and womieri who are equally well 
qualified.* In addition, of course, there may be obstacles that prevent 
women fron: achieving the same level of occupational status reached by 
m.en. In general terms, men and women with a college education may be 
considered equally well qualified for occupational achievement, and, in 
the absence of sex discrimination, this is what should obtain. However, 
some college-educated women may be handicapped in their achievement 
efforts . y the presence of young children at home which necessitates part- 
tin:e employment w'hich in turn reduces their achievement potenti^il. 
V/ith these conditions in mind, attention is directed to differentials in 
occupational achievement. 



LEVELS OF OCCUPATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 



Occupational Distributions of Men 

White men are much more heavily concentrated in white-collar occupa- 
tions than black, Indian and Spanish origin men (Table 4.01). In 1970, 41^r. 
of all employed white men in the PQS were in white-collar jobs. ' This 
percentage is more than twice the concentrations for blacks, Mexicans and 
Indians. Cuban men, witli 35% in white- collar occupations, come closest 



"The samplin:^ fractions for the data in this chapter are: white and black, 
2%; Mexican, Puerto Rican and Cuban, and American Indian, 6^;,.' 
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Table 4.01. Major Occupation Group of Persons, By Sex and Origin, 1970 



Occupation 




Puerto 










and Sex 


Mexican 


Rican 


Cuban 


Ind ian 


Black 


White 


Male 














Numbers 


28179 


6529 


3814 


8390 


86868 


865293 


Perc ent 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


Professional 


4. 3 


4. 2 


11.7 


7. 7 


5. 0 


14. 3 


Managerial 


3.7 


4. 1 


8. 1 


4. 2 


2. 7 


7. 1 


Sales 


2.9 


3. 7 


4. 9 


2.0 


1.8 




Clerical 


5.2 


9.9 


10. 1 


5. 0 


7. 2 




Crafts 


21 . 4 


16. 5 


19. 1 


• 22. 3 


15. 7 




Operative s 


20. 5 


27. 6 


20. 3 


17. 5 


20. 1 


t>. 8 


Transp. Equip. 


7. 0 


7.. 2 


5.0 


6.2 


9. 8 


5. 4 


Laborer 


14. 2 


8.4 


5. r 


16. 2 


17. 0 


3. 2 


Farmer 


. 7 


. 1 




2. 1 


1. 1 


3. 2 


Farm Laborer 


10. 5 


1. 5 


r 


6.9 


4. 2 


1. 3 


Servic e 


9. 7 


16. 7 


14. 4 


9. 8 


15. 0 


6.4 


Private HDUsehold 


. 1 


. 1 


. 1 


. 1 


. 5 


. 0 


Female 














Numbers 


21169 


4522 


3444 


7220 


90488 


734711 


Percent 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


Professional 


4. 6 


5. 7 


8. 0 


8. 6 


9. 1 


14. 7 


Managerial 


1. 5 


1 . 2 


1 . 2 


1. 8 


1.2 


3.6 


Sales 


5. 6 


3. 7 


5. 1 


4. 2 


2. 5 


8. 5 


Clerical 


22. 0 


2 5.6 


24. 0 


22. 5 


17. 9 


36. 9 


Crafts 


2. 3 


2.9 


2.2 


1.8 


1.4 


1.8 


Operatives 


29. S 


44. 9 


45. 9 


21.3 


17. 7 


14. 8 


Transp. Equip. 


2 


. 2 


. 3 


. 4 


.3 


.4 


Laborer 


1.8 


1.4 


. 7 


2. 0 


1.7 


.9 


Farmer 


. 1 


. 0 


. 0 


. 4 


.2 


. 2 


Farm Laborer 


7. 6 


. 7 


. 4 


3.4 


2.7 


. 6 


Servf: e 


19. 7 


12. 5 


10. 9 


27. 2 


26. 1 


15. 7 


Private Household 


4. 8 


1 . 0 


1.2 


6. 3 


19. I 


1.8 
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to matching the white male occupational distribution. Within white- cllar 
occupations--professional, m.anagerial, sales and cler ical--\vhite men 
further manifest a pronounced predominance by relatively heavy concen- 
trations in professional and managerial occupations. Mexicans and blacks 
had the fewest numbers in white-collar jobs--about 16 percent--and these 
were largely in clerical occupations. 

Almost half of all white men in 1970 were employed in blue-collar 
occupations--crafts, operatives, transportation equipment operatives 
and laborers. Similar to their concentration in the higher white-collar 
occupations, white men in manual jobs also predominate at the "upper 
levels" with a noticeable concentration in the skilled craft occupations. 
Operative and laboring occupations are clearly the province of minority 
men. With the exception of Cuban men, a third of all employed minority 
men are found in these two categories. 

Employment in farming has declined over the past several decades, 
and relatively few find their work in this area. Less than 5 percent of 
all white men are in farming, and these are mostly in the more renumera- 
tive category of farmer rather than as farm laborers. Minority men in 
farming are much more likely than whites to be farm laborers. Puerto Rican 
and Cuban men are conspicuous by their relative absence from farming, 
but Mexican and Indian men are proportionately plentiful. 

Minority men are much more heavily concentrated in service occupations- - 
excluding private household worker s--than whites. Puerto Rican, Cuban 
and black men have about 15% of their numbers in service jobs, vvhereas 
Mexican and Indian men show about 10%, 

Occupational Distributions of Women 

White women too are much more heavily concentrated in white-collar jobs 
than minority women (Table 4. 01). Nearly two-'V ds of all employed white 
women in 1970 were in white-collar jobs, and a ;;.: ri'd were employed in 
clerical occupations. White women were not only more heavily concentrated 
in professional occ^iip^tions than minority women, but they also predominated 
in clerical occupations. All women, and even black women who had the 
lowest degree of concentration in white-collar jobs of all minority women, 
were more likely than most men to be employed in clerical jobs. 

In contrast with men in blue-collar jobs, women are primarily operatives. 
However, only 15% of white women worker s were ope^^J'ives in 1970, while 
nearly half of all Puerto Rican and Cuban women worked at this semiskilled 
level. Although farming is a relatively insignificant source of employment 
for most women, nearly 8 percent of all Mexican women worked as farm labore 
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In service occupations, especially as private household service 
worker s, . women are far more in evidence than men. Nearly half 
(45%) of all black women were employed in serv'ce occupations, and 
a substantial number (19%) were in private household service worker 
jobs in 1970. Other minority w'omen were less .ikely than blacks to be 
employed as private household workers, but only Puerto Rican and 
Cuban women were less likely than whites to work in service jobs. 

In the following analysis comparisons are primarily of two kinds 
because of the central concern with discrimination. First, the occupational 
achievements of w'hite workers are taken as a benchmark for purposes of 
evaluating the achievements of Indian, black, Mexican, Puerto Rican and 
Cuban w'orkers. These comparisons are typically carried out separately 
for men and women. Second, the achievement levels of men are compared 
with those for women within each of the color- ethnic groups. The rationale 
for this kind of emphasis is that white workers generally show higher 
levels of achievement than the several color-ethnic groups in this report, 
which are sometimes referred to collectively as ''minorities." Also, 
since men almost always average higher levels of achievement than won^en. 
the levels attained by women are compared with men's achievement 
within each color-ethnic group. These kinds of comparisons obviously 
do not exhaust the possibilities. There is sufficient detail in most tables 
to permit a number of additional comparisons, such as whether Mexican 
high school graduates average higher levels of achievement than Puerto 
Ricans, or whether Indians employed "full time" rank higher or lower than 
Cubans or blacks. The detail ^^d tables partly represent an invitation to 
readers to make whatever coniparisons they wish. 



DIFFERENTIALS IN OCCUPATIONAL ACHrFrVEMENT 



The Occupalicn Sc ale 

Differences in distributions of workers among niajor occupation groups 
are in-^.portant in their own right, but in order to distinguish differentials ' 
in }e\-'L -s of occupational achievement it is first necessary to construct 
a nv( :.sure. Occupa'. .)n groups by themselves arc not ordered, although 
thoy ).:ivc r>ften been ranked by such criteria as nn^dian earnings and 
nu.r'ili.ir) yt'Tirs of scliool coir.nlcted. F u rtiir r n lo ri- , major occupation gruups 
repO<on! a substantial lo^s of detail by virtne t.f combining a large number 
of specific anil not necessarily hfj:iiOgc icous occupations into a few major 
c a t c g o r i ' • b . 
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In an effort to produce a ranking of workers by tne type of occupation in 
which they were employed, an index of occupational achievement was 
constructed for this study. The resulting occup ation scores were calculated 
by taking the proportions of workers above the median levels of education 
and earnings in each of Z03 occupations. A r^-igression equation was then 
employed to provide an estimated score for e~ch occupation. Occupation 
scale values can range from a high of . 99 to a low of zero. Each employed 
person was assigned a score in accordance with his or her ccupation as 
of 1970. From this assignment of scores, averages were computed. (For 
a more detailed discussion of the rationale and procedures used, see Appendix A. ) 

Color-Sex Differences 

Differences in levels of occupational achievement are readily apparent. 
The mean 1970 occupation scores for each of the subgroups in this report 
are as f \vs: 





Male 


Female 


White 


. 461 


. 314 


Black 


. 321 


.219 


Indian 


. 361 


. 242 


Mexican 


. 330 


. 213 


Puerto Rican 


. 318 


. 237 


Ouban 


. 384 


. 232 



White fi:en predictably show the highest level of occupational attainment 
aniong men and white women the highest among women. Ranking h\ ^rder 
hebind vhrle men are Cubans, Indians and M xicans with black and Puerto 
Rican men virtually tied for the lowest ranking. Ranking below white 
women a re Indian, Puerto Rican and Cuban women with black and Mexican 
women c^t the bottom. Important auci obvious is the fact thau white women 
ca the /erage do not surp 3^: level of occupational achievement for 
at./ of the populations, ^jm Puerto Rican men. 

Tnese av^ rage scores provide useful information as far as the ranking 
of the scve.-al groups is concc rned, but they also present some benchmarks 
aga-'fiSt which progress toward occupational achievement can be judged. In 
the mcFr general sense, the o -o(]pafionul le-zels attained by white men and 
women .-ierve as r star.dard agairst which cLCxLi. . nt o'* minorities can 
bcj compared--partly because of the relatively high acliievements of white 

a and v/onierx ai.d partly b'^cause c^f the gcmerally doniinant position 
a:.. \e.rl white "vorker . 
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Stated as proportions of white nchievement levels, the mean occupation 
scores show: 





Male 


Female 


White 


1. 00 


1. 00 


Black' 


.70 


. 70 


Indian 


.78 


. 77 


Mexican 


.72 


. 68 


Puerto Rican 


.69 


. 75 


Cuban 


.83 


. 74 



This translation of mean occupation scores does not alter the picture, 
but is useful in making comparisons between whites and minorities. 
For male-female comparisons within each of the populations, a similar 
transformation of mean occupation scores shows: 





Male 


Female 


White 


1. 00 


. 68 


Black 


1 . 00 


. 68 


Indian 


1. 00 


. 67 


Mexican 


1. 00 


. 64 


Puerto Rican 


1. 00 


. 74 


Cuban 


1. 00 


.60 



Most women are thus relatively worse off in comparison with their 
male counterparts than each of the minorities in comparison with white 
workers. 

Achievement Within Occupation Groups 

Average levels of -occupational achievement for minorities suffer in 
comparison with whites primarily because minorities are disportionately 
represented in lower- ranking occupations. Gaps in achievement within 
major occupation groups are relatively minor (Table 4.02). Spanish, 
IndiaiiS and blacks in professional occupations, for example, average about 
as a high as whi'es. Where minorities score lower than whites within an 
occupation group, the minority workers are more heavily concentrated 
than whites in the lower- ranking jobs within the major occupation group. 
Among men in professional occupadons, for example, only C^'-ban men 
match the average level of achievement reached by white men. However, 
the chief discrepancies in levels of achievement must be attributed to 
differences in occupational distributions. Minority men, as already noted 

S8 
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Table 4. 02. Mean Occupation Scores by Sex and Major Occupatica Group, 
1970 



Sex and 




Puerto 










occupation 


Mexican 


R ican 


Cubai) 


Ind ian 


Black 


White 


Male 


. 330 


. 318 


. 384 


. 363 


. 321 


. 461 


Prrfes sional 


. 72 5 


. 713 


. 783 


. 726 


. 732 


. 783 


Managerial 


. 598 


. 590 


. 598 


. 612 


. 610 


. 615 


Sales 


. 419 


. 334 


. 418 


. 433 


. 393 


. 496 


Clerical 


. 356 


. 344 


. 341 


. 350 


. 359 


. 376 


Crafts 


. 417 


. 424 


. 411 


. 421 


. 410 


. 437 


Operatives 


. 275 


. 249 


. 262 


. 286 


. 255 


. 281 


Transp. equip. 


. 367 


. 345 


. 358 


. 350 


. 354 


. 365 


Labo r er 


. 272 


. 268 


.274 


. 264 


. 269 


. 274 


Service 


. 180 


. 154 


. 137 


.211 


. 182 


. 265 


Female 


.213 


. 237 


. 232 


. 245 


.219 


. 314 


Professional 


. 655 


. 661 


. 700 


. 653 


. ■ 75 


. 673 


Managerial 


. 570 


. 620 


. 601 


. 611 


. 601 


. 603 


Sales 


.212 


.219 


. 236 


. 240 


. 251 


.244 


Clerical 


. 259 


. 265 


. 273 


. 263 


. 269 


. 278 


Crafts • . 


.400 


. 439 


. 417 


. 420 


.403 


. 417 


Operatives ' 


. 159 


. lf> 


. 130 


. I'iU 


. 171 


. 182 


Laborer 


. 268 


. iij ? 


. 251 


. 258 


. 263 


. ?.65 


Service 


. 120 


, 3. - 


. 130 


. 127 


. 133 


. 119 


Private household 


. 006 


0C4 


. 005 


. 004 


. 005 


. 005 



Excluuiv'i. ;i. ivatc household service svorkers- 
Exclnaii: :raT;f or^ation equipment operatives. 
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(Table 4.01), are far less concentrated in white- collar occupations than 
white men, and those in the white-collar jobs^tend to hold positions 
slightly lower than those of white men. In contrast, minority men are ■ 
well represented in craft occupations and their achievement levels compare 
favorably with whites. 

Minority women also tend to be concentrated more than white women 
in lower- ranking occupations. Fewer minority than white women are in 
white-collar occupations, whereas more minority women are in operatives 
and laborer occupations with the net result that minority women do 
not average quite .;;S high a level at white women. Black, Indian and 
J^lexican women are heavily represented in service occupations, including 
private household service, which are among the lowest- ranking jobs for 
women. 

The sex gap in occupational achievement narrow^; appreciably within 
major occupation groups, especially within professional, managerial, 
crafts and laborer occupations. Plowev r, wonien are not found in large 
ntunbers in most of the occup* -ions whf-re the sex gap in levels of achieve- 
n.ent is the smallest. Women are employed, of course, primarily 
in three areas: clerical, operatives and servic occupations. The 
average occupation scores for men and women in these three occupation 
groups indicate rather clearly that women are more heavily clustrred 
within lower-level jobs within each of these categories. 

Occupational Achieven^ent and Age 

Women rc<ich their peak levels of occi'.patior.-il achievcji vni betwee n 
the ages of about ZO to .'9, v.'hereas nuMi first reach their peak achievement 
at about age Z5 and rn. :r;:ain relatively high ]e\els until about aj^e 50. 
The highest mean occ -^.'-/^ion scores for white, blac k, Indian, anr >.;exi(;an 
men are found at ages 35 to 39 (Table 4. 03), but women ap-'"^nr to peak 
about ten years young ^ 

Kolative to the occupational achicveirienl of while men at comparablf^ aee 
levels, n.inority nK.:r, rlo comparatively better al the youngest ages, ijul 
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Table 4. 03, Mean Occupation Scores For Employed Persons, By Sex, 
Age and Origin, 1970 



Sex and 

Age 


Mexican 


Puerto 
Rican 


Cuban 


Indian 


Black 


White 


Male 


. 330 


. 318 


. 384 


- . 361 


. 321 


. 461 


Under 20 


. 249 


. 273 


. 274 


. 254 


. 259 


. 301 


20-24 


. 308 


. 319 


. 411 


. 329 


. 310 


. 409 


25-29 


. 346 


. 32 3 


. 42 1 


. 379 


. 342 


. 479 


30-34 


. 352 


. 325 


. 392 


. 370 


. 344 


. 493 


35-39 


. 352 


. 317 


. 384 


. 379 


. 345 


. 496 


40-44 


. 343 


. 334 


, 379 


. 366 


. 334 


. 487 


45-49 


. 336 


. 318 


. 381 


. 374 


. 324 


. 478 


50-54 


. 325 


. 315 


. 374 


. 369 


. 312 


.458 


55-59 


. 311 


. 275 


„ 356 


. 363 


.297 


. 441 


60-64 


. 294 


. 337 


. 377 


. 350 


. 292 


. 433 


63-69 


.268 


. -^18 


. 405 


. 339 


.273 


. 42 0 


Female 


.213 


. 237 


. 232 


. 242 


.219 


. 314 


Under 20 


. 195 


. 225 


. 220 


. 193 


. 207 


. 230 


20-24 


. 230 


. 254 , 


. 273 


. 239 


. 249 


. 327 


25-29 


.230 


. 241 


. 267 


. 2b5 


.263 


. 356 


30-34 


. 229 


. 251 


. 233 


. 245 


. 245 


. 328 


35-39 


.217 


. 234 


. 246 


. 251 


. 242 


. 316 


40-44 


. 204 


. 224 


. 249 


. 246 


. 220 


. 313 


45-49 


. 198 


.237 


. 207 


. 238 


. 201 


• 309 


50-54 


. 194 


. 206 


. 193 


. 257 


. 1«3 


.'305 


55-59 


. 175 


. 208 


. 190 


.225 


. 162 


. 303 


6C -..-i 


. 185 


. 209 


. 179 


. 242 


. 153 


. 309 


65-69 


. 181 


. 222 


. 161 


. 236 


. 126 


. 297 
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not enough to alter the general pattern of achievement among the minorities 
and whites. Much the same is true for women, although Indian women 
compare more favorably with white women at ages 35 and over. 



PREPARATION FOR OCCUPATIONAL ACHIE VEA/IENT : 
EDUCATION, TRAINING AND HEALTH 

Education, vocational training and health are all factors that either 
impel or impede highe- levels of occupational achievement. Workers who 
are equally well educated and trained and who are in good health should 
accomplish about the same levels of occupational achievement, A rigorous 
test of this proposition is not possible with the present data, but differences 
in levels of achievement should diminish when these pr eparation-and- 
readiness factors are controlled. 



Education 

Occupational achievement is dependent on education in at least two 
ways. F rst, formal schooling is normally completed prior to the 
attainment of an occupational standing even among many of the youngest 
workers. (In designating the study population, one of the reasons for 
excluding persons still enrolled in school was to eliminate the influences 
oi simultaneously working and going to school. ) Second, occupancy of 
many jobs is initially and primarily dependent on -^-eaching certain levels 
of educational attainment. The requiren^ients for certain occupations, such 
as physician or dentist> can not be met unless and until one has successfully 
completed the appropriate schooling. Educational prerequisites for oiher 
occupations, such as typist or retail sales clerk, are less rigid, b .t 
nevertheless usually indicate the need for attaining at least some high school. 
Still ocher occupations have very little by way of educational requirements. 
A consequence of such variations in educational attainment as a prerequisite 
for incumbents of an occupation is a strong ari clear relationship bet.^een 
levels of educational attainment and ocrupatic 1 1 achieven^ent. 

The notidiscr innnation thesis says, however, that at given levels of 
education workers should reac?i about the same occupational levels. In 
o'her words, if color - ethnic background c r sex charac : e r istic s are not 
determinants of occupation^* I achievement, there shouxd be little if any 
difference in levels of occupational achit:vemient when education is controlled. 
Differences in levels of occupational achievement among the several groups 
in this study are partly a function of differences in educational attainment. 
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Mexican rnd Puerto Rican workers, for example, show lower average levels 
of occ Lipcitional achie ven^ent: than whites, partly because of their generally 
lower levels of educatio.ial attainii^ent. 7'he influence of such differences 
between populations is com rolled when comparisons are made between 
workers with sinnlar le\'cls of education. 

In general, Spanish origin workers average about 70 to 75% of the 
occupational levels attained by white workers (Table 4. 04). The same 
is true for Indian and black workers. At specified levels of educational 
attainment, however, there ar • two distinct kinds of patterns. At lower 
oducatiorial levels, the occupational achi -vements of minorities tend 
to be iowc-r than for comparable white workers, but at higher educational 
levels differences in achie\'cMient tend to narrow considerably. 

I'' or r.hose who have completed eight y^-ars of eleriicntary education, 
Spanish origin njen and women do not equ \ tlie occ; pational levels of 
white workers. At this educational love!, wl\ite men average . on the 
occupation, scale, compared with .3 12 fur iXiexican men, .Z91 for Puf.-rto 
Ps.ican men, and . 309 for Cuban men. For women at this educational level, 
the pattern is similnr. White v/omen average . 193 in contrast wilh . 169 
for Mexican, . 180 for Puerto Ixicaj^ .md . 157 for Cuban wonnen. 

American Indian and black workers also do not attain as high an 
occupational level as v/hites among all those with eight year? of schooling. 
Indians with an average score of . 310 and black men with an averaL'e of 
.283 are noticeab^ly br-lov/ the occupat i(jual lev(,d for C(^mparable white 
men. The p^ittern is repeated for women, where v/hite women averaged 
. 1 9 '» , 1 nd ia n wo men . 170 and bl a c: k w o m e r i . 1 Z 3 . 

\'li.i('k tlie san-^e pattern occurs for those who completed liigh scliool. 
Levels of occupational achievement are invariably higher for those with 
high school than for those wilh lesser education, but A lex ic an men who are 
high school graduates average only .'370 on he occupation scale, compared 
with .4''0 for white ir^.en. Mexican women who are high school graduates 
average only . Z49, v/hich was below the average of .282 for white women. 
As shown ill TalVle -1. 04, Puerto Ricans, Cubans, Indians and blac ks at 
t})e high !^-chool level average lower levels of achievement than eomT^arable 
V/! 1 i { e wo r k e r s . 

Ainong colh'ge eradiates in 1970, the occupational achievemenl g:<p unrvow:-. 
subatanticilly. Arvvng me n , Mex icans , F^u*-rfo I'icans, Indians diid Id ark s r erudi 
at least 90T(' of tlie oe cupa ti<nial le . el of v.'l: les. The achievement of Cul,)an 
C(dlege odueated men is about 80"^ the le\-ol of white college men. Mexican 
men whc arc college graduates reach an average score of .645 or 98^^- as 
hig?i as tlu^ average for white college iiie n. Indian college graduates also 
reach 98^/o of the wlr'te level among male college graduates. Puerto Rican 
and black mer» at thi^ educational level do almost as well with a\'(>rapf> achieve- 
ment sc'.ires of .591 a- d . b 1 0^ r espee ti'/ely , 
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Table 4.04. Mean Occupation Scores for Employed Persons, By Sex and 
Education, 1970 



Sex and Years 



of School 
Completed 


Mexican 


Puerto 
R ican 


C uban 


Indian 


Black 


White 


J^lale 


. 330 


.313 


. 384 


. 361 


. 321 


. 461 


None 


. 237 


.242 


. 299 


. 26 5 


. 246 


. 302 


Elen*i. , I - ( 


. 273 


•5 A i: 
.20 0 


. 288 


TOO 

. 288 


o r\ 

. 2b9 


. 329 


Elem. , 8 


. 312 


. 291 


. 309 


.310 


. 28 3 


. 3 52 


H.S. .9-11 


•. 33 3 


. 304 


. 32 5 


. 33 0 


. 297 


. 384 


H.S., 12 


. 370 


. 361 


. 371 


. 371 


. 3 32 


. -130 


College, 1-3 


. 445 


. 470 


. 422 


. 45 7 


. 409 


. 519 


College, 4 


^ . 645 


. 591 


. 530 


. 6 J 3 


. 610 


. 658 


College, 5 














or n^ore 


. 740 


. 733 


. 700 


. 744 


. 74 5 


. 785 


Fen^ale 


. Z ] 3 


.237 


. 2 32 


. 242 


.219 


. 314 


7\.r 

1 W J 1 1 


. 134 


. 182 


. 150 


. ] 62 


.112 


. 197 


Elen-.. , 1-7 


. 14u 


. 179 


. 141 


. 145 


. 098 


. 175 


Elem. , 8 


. 169 


. 180 


. 157 


. 170 


.12 3 


. 193 


H.S. , 9-11 


. 203 


. 209 


. 198 


. 193 


. 161 


.2^5 


H.S. , 12 


. 249 


.Z5b 


.2 3*^' 


. 245 


. 227 


. 282 


College, 1-3 


.310 


. 3 5u 


. 306 


. 34.0 


. 328 


. 370 


College, 4 


. C 1 1 


. 5Q7 


.38 5 


. 60« 


. 650 


. 62 3 


College, 5 














or n^ore 


.6 58 


. 704 


. 4'-'? 


. 67':> 


.715 


.716 



ERIC 
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Among women, levels of occupational achievement also tend to converge 
at higher educational levels. Indian women with eight years of schooling 
show a mean occupation score of . 170, or less than 90% the level of 
comparable white women. For those with four years of college, Indian 
women average . 609, very close to the occupational level of white women 
college graduates, . 623. Mexican and Puerto Rican women with this 
much education also rank relatively high on the occupation scale, with 
average scores of .611 and . 597, respectively. Cuban college women, 
however, compare much less favorably with an average score of only . 385. 

Most remarkable among women zire the absolute and relative gains 
for black women in occupational achievement with higher levels of 
educational attainment. Black women, with an average score jf only 
. 123 for those with eight years of school completed, rank lower than 
all others. From that achievement level, about two-thirds as high as 
that for comparable white women, black women who are higl: hool 
graduates narrow the gap between themselves and white women by 
reaching an average score of .227. As college graduates, however, 
black women not only match the occupational level of white women but 
surpass that level. Black women college graduates attain ' level of ,650, 
compared with an average of .623 for white women. 

Most women continue to rank below men, despite the narrowing sex 
gap in occupational achievement. At the high school graduate level, 
for example, Mexican women, with an average score of .249, are well 
below the level of Mexican men (. 370). For Puerto Ricans, the average 
is .255 for women and .361 for men among high school graduates. All 
other women in the sample populations also fail to reach the same 
occupational levels of men in their groups. In order for women to surpass 
the levels of occupational achievement of men who have had lesser amounts 
of education, women must generally have attended college. 

The relatively narrow gap in occupational achievement for college 
graduates is consistent with nondiscrimination between color and ethnic 
groups. This is less so for the achievement gap between the sexes. At 
lower levels of education attainment, however, there is substantial 
indication in this data of possible discr im.ination against color-ethnic 
minorities and against women. For those p jpulations with relatively 
low levels of educational attainment, such as Mexicans anH Puerto 
Ricans, the impact of discrimination is relatively strong ^ince so many 
arc found at lower educational levels. 



Vocational Tr a ir-, 

All workers withoiit vocational training show lower levels of occupational 
achievement in 1970 than workers who report they had training (Table \05). 
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Table 4.05. Mean Occupaticn Scores for Employed Persons, By Sex and 
Vocational Training, 1970 



Sex and Puerto 

Training Mexican Rican Cuban Indian Black White 



Male .330 .318 .384 .361 .321 .461 

No training .314 .304 .364 .349 .313 .457 

Training 



Business 














and office 


. 434 


. 430 


. 422 


. 461 


.415 


. 530 


Nursing, 














health 


. 441 


. 389 


. 639 


. 530 


. 388 


. 589 


Trades and 














craft 


. 385 


. 381 


. 366 


. 380 


. 357 


. 446 


Engineering 














Tech. , 














draftsman 


. 509 


. 489 


. 577 


. 510 


.468 




Agr. or 














home ec. 


.315 


. 371 


. 347 


. 38b 


.318 


, 390 


Other field 


. 407 


. 387 


. 4^' 3 


. 454 


.40 ' 


.515 


Not reported 


. 337 


. 299 


. 380 


. 298 


. 29 ^. 


. 383 


Female 


.213 


.237 


.232 


. 242 


* ?.i9 


. 314 


lo training 


.203 


. 224 


.213 


.234 


. Z06 


. jlO 


' raining 














Business 














and office 


. 281 


. 290 


.299 


. 300 




. 324 


Nursing, 














health 


. 274 


.290 


. 354 


. 281 


. 262 


. 383 


Trades and 










* 




craft 


. 191 


.218 


. 146 


.209 


.Z13 


. 224 


Engineering 














tech. , 














draftsman 


. 290 


.404 


. 507 


. 297 


. 368 


. 493 


Agr. or 














home ec. 


. 232 


. 164 


. 295 


. 159 


. 303 


. 336 


Other field 


.266 


. 355 


.284 


. 384 


. 383 


. 472 


Not reported 


.235 


.250 


.236 


.232 


.218 


. 295 
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Although the increment in level of achievement is not great, these 
results indicate that workers with training meet an objective of job 
training by their accomplishments in the job market. From the census 
data, it is not possible to ascertain when a worker received training nor 
the particular job training program. The census files nevertheless 
indicate the general field in which a trainee received his training (see Ch. 3). 
Prior to 1970, census data included no information on vocational 
training. 

Within some of the specified areas of training, the benefits or gains 
in occupational achievement are relatively high. Men and women with 
training as engineering technicians and draftsmen attain higher occupational 
levels than other former trainees. However, relatively few women 
have such training. Minority men more so than minority women improve 
their relative standing with whites if they receive training as engineering 
technicians and draftsmen. Minority men also improve their standing 
relative to whites if they have training in business and office work, but 
minority women do not experience this kind of gain. For those with 
training in nursing and health--an important area for women- -minority 
women fail to show an appreciable improvement in relation to white women. 
For those trained in the trades and crafts areas, minorities gain in 
their levels of occupational achievement relative to whites. 

In general, minority men and women in this report improve their 
occupational standing as a result of job training to a greater extent than 
whites. Since the educational levels of minorities, especially at the older 
ages, tend to lag behind the educational attainments of whites, job training 
has the effect of reducing differences in occupational achievement. 
However, improved occupational achievement for those with job training 
is not great enough for minorities to catch up with whites. In few instances 
do minorities with training attain higher levels than the overall white 
average. 

Craft Apprentices 

The traditional custom of serving an apprenticeship to meet requirements 
for craft occupations is still practiced today. However, relatively few 
apprentices were in the labor market in 1970. Out of all white men, 
for example, only 0. 2% were serving as apprentices. However, the 
predominance of white males among apprentices remains strong. In 
1970, nearly nine out of every ten apprentices were white male: 92% 
of r apprentices were white, and 97% were male. About 5% of male 
ap ces were black, 2% Mexican, while Indians, Puerto Ricans and 

CuL ;. combine for about 1% of the total. 
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Disability 



Physical and mental disabilities can serve as constraints on workers' 
achievement, or conversely, the absence of a disability provides a kind 
of advantage for a healthy worker. It is not surprising therefore to find 
that workers without a disability show higher levels of occupational 
achievement than those reporting a disability (Table 4. 06). Census data 
contain information on a person's perceived disability, rather than a 
medical report. Consequently, what was reported as a disability niay 
differ from other definitions of disability. In any case, a worker's 
perception of himself may affect his performance in the job m.arket. 

Minority workers not reporting a disability fail to close the achievement 
gap with whites, but this is partly because a majority of all workers are 
not disabled and their achievement levels are strongly reflected in 
general group averages. Nevertheless, it is important to note that 
healthy minority workers did not lose ground in comparison with whites. 

Among workers reporting a "work-preventing disability, " achievement 
scores were typically lower than group averages. With a presumably severe 
disability, Mexican men average only .285 on the achievement scale in 
comparison with an average of . 331 for Mexican men without a disability. 
Puerto Rican, Cuban, Indian, black and white men show a similar pattern 
of higher achievement for those without a disability. A similar pattern 
is found among women, where Mexican women average .215 without a 
disability and .208 if they had a work-preventing disability. Partly a 
consequence of relatively low frequencies, Puerto Rican, Cuban ..nd 
Indian women reporting work-preventing disabilities actually aver::gi: 
higher achievement than those without disabilities. However^ the expected 
pattern holds true for white and black women. 

Contrary to the expected decline in levels of achievement with increased 
duration of a disability, there is no clear pattern. There is no apparent 
explanation for this, but it may be that workers with a disability son^ehow 
learn to adjust In such a way that their level of achievement is not greatly 
affected over a period of time. 



SOURCES OF EMPLOYMENT 



Industry 

The nature of work requirements in different types of industries varies 
safficiently to have an effect on average levels of occupational achievement 
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Table 4.06. Mean Occupation Scores For Emplo/ed Persons, By Sex 
and Disability, 1970 



Sex and 




Puerto 










Disability Mexican 


Rican 


Cuban 


Indian 


Black 


White 


Male 


. 330 


. 318 


. 384 


. 361 


. 321 


. 461 


No disability 


. 331 


. 318 


. 388 


. 366 


. 323 


. 465 


Work-limiting disability 












A7 1 


e s s cnan u iiius. 


. 284 


. 290 


. 354 


. 312 


•5 n Q 


D- 1 1 mos . 


? Q 


. 329 


. 320 


. 354 


. 302 


.411 


1-2 years 


. J I ( 


. 317 


. 339 


. 322 


.295 


. 415 


3-4 years 


111 


. 345 


. 327 


. 331 


. 293 


.419 


5-9 years 


• DC D 


. 377 


. 346 


. 346 


. 307 


. 422 


10 years or more 




. 306 


. 334 


. 354 


. 298 


. 424 


Work preventing 










.289 


. 384 




. 285 


.276 


. 307 


. 307 


Female 


.213 


.237 


.232 


. 242 


. 219 


. 314 


iNOvJ.lbellJi.li.i'y 


.215 


. 238 


.235 


. 245 


. 224 


.317 


Work-limiting disability 












. 266 


Less than 6 mos. 


. 204 


. 22^ 


. 181 


. 200 


. 181 


6-11 mos . 


. 174 


. 304 


. 207 


.215 


. 186 


. 265 


1-2 years 


. 167 


. 184 


.215 


.256 


. 156 


. 270 


3-4 years 


. 199 


.2 04 


. 199 


.237 


.175 


. 274 


5-9 years 


. 208 


. 241 


. 134 


. 260 


. 152 


. 277 


10 years or more 


. 181 


.217 


. 188 


.251 


. 166 


.277 


Work preventing 












. 260 


disability 


. 208 


. 277 


. 245 


. 298 


. 181 
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within an industry. Some industries are heavily staffed by white collar- 
workers, and others are predominantly blue-collar. Some industries 
require different kinds of skills than others. As a result of theje and 
other differences between types of industries, it is expected that average 
levels of achievement will vary by industry. With the exception of 
farming occupations, which are classed entirely in agricultural industry, 
all occupations appear to some degree in every industry. One characteristic 
of the census classifications of occupations and industries is that occupational 
classes overlap industrial classes considerably. Professional occupations, 
for example, are heavily concentrated in professional service industries 
by virtue of the classification systems. 

Employment in professional service industries therefore results in 
relatively high levels of occupational achievement (Table 4. 07). The 
highest occupation scores for white men (. 671) and white women (.442) are 
for those employed in professional service industries. White workers in 
public administration, finance, insurance and real estate, and business 
and repair service industries also attain high levels of occupational 
achievement. Lowest levels of achievement occur in personal services, 
manufacturing, wholesale and retail trade, and entertainment and 
recreation industries. White men in the construction industry also 
rank relatively low. 

Black \vorkers in personal service industries record the lowest levels 
of achievement for blacks. Black men average a score of only . 348, but 
black women are even lower with a . 138. Many blacks of course are employed 
in service occupations and this alone helps explain the relatively low 
overall level of achievement for black workers. Furthermore, blacks 
in service industries fare worse than whites. The mean occupation score 
for black women in service industries is only a third as high as that for 
white women in that category. Black men do better in comparison with 
white men, but still average well below the level of whites in service 
industr ie s . 

On the average, Indian men and women attain about three-fourths the 
level of white workers' achievement. Their achievements do not drop 
appreciably below the general averages in any of the industrial groups, 
except in the personal service industries. As with black workerr^, Indians 

not match the white levels of achievement in any industry, although they 
come closest in public administration, construction, and entertainment 
and recreation for Indian men, and in these plus transportation for Indian 
women. 

' Industries in which occupational achievemiont of Mexicans, Puerto 
Ricansand Cubans is highest include public administration, professional 
services, business and repair services, construction, and transportation, 
communication and utilities industries. In public administration, all 
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Table 4.07. Mean Occupation Scores For En^ployed Persons, By Sex and 
Industry Group, 1970 



Sex and 
^ Industry 


Mexican 


Puerto 
Rican 


Cuban 


Indian 


Black 


White 


Male 


. 33X) 


. 318 


. 384 


. 361 


. 321 


. 461 


Agr.., forestry. 














fisheries 


. 143 


. 183 


.234 


. 189 


. 159 


. 262 


Mining 


. 372 


. 358 


. 478 


. 378 


. 350 


. 444 


Construction 


. 359 


. 378 


. 398 


. 377 - 


. 33 8 


. 4?. 3 


Manufacturing 


. 342 


. 312 


. 362 


. 351 


. 311 


. 441 


Transp. , communctn. , 














utility 


. 364 


. 3 39 


. 395 


. 354 


. 327 


. 446 


V/holesale and retail 














trade 


. 32 5 


. 287 


. 342 


. 344 


. 309 


. 432 


Finance, ins. , and 














real estate 




^ '3> 








. DO D 


Business and repair 














services 


. 365 


. 376 


. 380 


. 366 


. 341 


. 462 


Personal services 


. 232 


. 199 


. 204 


. 257 


. 208 


. 348 


Entertainment and 














recreation 


. 306 


. 285 


. 278 


. 371 


.319 


. 431 


Professional services 


. 437 


. 380 


. 646 


. 486 


. 41 1 


. 671 


Public administr. 


. 437 


. 42 5 


. 489 


. 447 


. 409 


. 529 


P'enmle 


.213 


.2 37 


.232 


. 242 


. 219 


.314 


Agr. , forestry, 














fisheries 


. 113 


.115 


. 087 


. 179 


. 132 


. 217 


Alining 


. 343 


. 363 


. 293 


. 268 


. 32 0 


. 353 


Construction 


. 341 


. 307 


. 352 


. 322 


.297 


. 334 


jM a n uf a c t u r i n g 


. 209 


. 194 


. 166 


. 226 


. 219 


. 263 


Transp. comnumctn. , 














utility 


. 287 


. 299 


. 335 


. 301 


. 266 


.312 


Wholesale and retail 














trade 


.18 3 


.210 


.212 


.18 3 


. 190 


. 227 


Finance, ins. , and 














real estate 


. 30 J 


. 296 


. 306 


.317 


. 296 


. 347 


Business and repair 














services 


. 276 


.311 


. 271 


. 32 5 


. 26S 


. 350 


Personal services 


. 088 


■ . 130 


. 130 


. 088 


. 046 


. 138 


Entertainment and 














recreation 


. 276 


. 346 


. 32 5 


.310 


. 247 


. 306 


Professional services 


. 296 


. 322 


. 444 


. 315 


. 340 


. 442 


Public administr. 


. 329 


. 407 


. 429 


. 0 3 0 


. 35] 


. 374 
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of the Spanish origin men and women coniinre niore favorably with 
whites than the Spanish general average. Puerto Rican and Cuban v.*onien 
in public administration achieve an even higher occupational level than 
white women. In professional services, the Spanish suffer in comparison 
with whites, except for Cuban men p.nd women who do relatively well 
in this area. Cubans also improve their standing relative to whites in 
the construction and transportation industries. Spanish workers compare 
least favorably with white workers in several industries. For example, 
Mexican men and women compare rather poorly with whites in personal 
service industries. Puerto Rican men in professional services, personal 
services, and finance, insurance and real estate, and Puerto Rican wonien 
in prpfe-:? sional services and manufacturing do less well than whites. For 
Cuban women, employment in manufacturing industries fails to elevate their 
status . 

Clas s of Worker 

Private businesses are the niost common source of employment for 
all workers, but occupational achie ven^ient is consistently lower in private 
firms than for government workers (Table 4.08). The preponderance of 
professional and administrative jobs in government partly accounts for 
this relationship, but all minorities and both sexes achieve higher status 
in government employment regardless of the rea^sons. 

An^ong the three Spanish groups, Vexican workers fare relatively 
well in Federal and State employineut, bat not especially well if employed 
by local governments. Puerto Rican workers, as with m.ost workers, do 
relatively well in Federal employment, but Puerto Ricans reach their 
highest levels of achievement in local government. Cuban men in 
State government (. 703) and women in local government (. 508) far surpass 
their general average levels of achievement. 

For American Indians there is little variation in levels of achievement 
by the three major goverrm^ental units, although Indian women score 
noticeably higher in local government. 

White men achieve their highest levels in State governments, whereas 
for white women employment in local government units provides the 
highest achievex"r^ents . Local government employnient is the source of 
highest achievement for black men and women, followed in order by State 
and Federal government employment. Blacks, especially women, move 
up substantially if they are employed in government. 

In sum, the general patterns of relationships between levels of 
occupational achievement for minorities and whites is not altered much 
by controlling for class of worker. Since private firms are the largest 
category of employer, it is important to note that minorities compare less 
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Table 4.08. Mean Occupation Scores For Employed Persons, Sox and 
Class of Worker, 1970 



Sex and Class 
of Worker 


A'lexican 


Puerto 
Rican 


Cuban 


Indian 


■ Black 


White 


Male 


. 330 


.318 


. 384 


. 361 


. 32 1 


aA 1 

. *xU L 


Private business 


. 313 


. 309 


. 362 


. 341 


. 302 


. 444 


Federal govt. 


. 429 


. 405 


. 459 


. 42 5 


. 379 


. 524 


State govt. 


. 415 


. 344 


. 703 


. 410 


. 388 


. 567 


.Local govt. 


. 389 


. 330 


. 480 


. 42 4 


. 391 


. 547 


Self-employed 


. 403 


. 406 


. 496 


. 378 


. 382 


. 474 


Working wit?iout pay 


. 260 


. 488 


. 000 


. 179 


. 163 


. 246 


Fenuile 


.213 


. 237 


. 232 


. 242 


.219 


. 314 


Private business 


. 192 


. 219 


.214 


. 199 


, 166 


.2 74 


Federal govt. 


. 317 


. 344 


. 43 1 


. 32 3 


. 337 


. 378 


State go\'t. 


. 341 


. 274 


. 486 


. 329 


, 347 


. 429 


Local go\i; . 


. 345 


. 364 


. 508 


.368 


. 424 


. 517 


Self- employed 


. 274 


.250 


. 246 


. 344 


. 249 


. 345 


Working without pay 


. 178 


.219 


. 305 


. 159 


. 207 


.258 
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favorably \^ iLh whites in private/ Lasiiiesbos than in uonoi'al. Minoriiy' 
workers in fcck»ral. L:o\'ornincnt., on tlu» othL-r hanri, rank hi^h<»r in relation 
U) white wcirkei'S than in oth<:r .soarr:es of e n iplo yi i lO nt. 

A s a f i na 1 n o t c o n t h i s topic, on i e n do not ,e c 11 e r a 1 1 y attain o c c apa t i o n a 1 
levels as high as men, but among the several class-of- worker categories 
some women average higher than their masculine counterparts. ^Vhite 
wom(.'n employed })y local gover nn^ ents , for example, outs core white 
men eniployecl in private lousiness . Black women in local governn-;ent • 
also outs CO re black men in private enterprise and also blacfk men in any 
of the three levels of government. Indian, jMexican, F-'uerto Rican and 
Cuban worTicn in local governjiient also reach higher levels of occupational 
attainment than men in these groups. 



FI;L1.-TI:vJE and PAJl'r--TIME FMl^l.OVMr'NfT 
"Weeks Worked 

Occupation scores as measures of occ upatioiial a clii element are dependent 
on the ^lmount of time worked rluring the year. Eciriiingb are a component 
of the index and earnings are dependent in part on how much time has been 
spcmt in gaiiiful employment. A majority of all employed persons work 
"full-tinKi", i.e. , at least 50 weeks a year and 40 hours or niore per week. 
Vet, thf» proportions of full-time workers vary aniong the several color- 
ethnic groups and between men and v;omen. For this reason occupational 
achievement can be expected to vary between groups. By controlling 
for the amount of time worked, such differences should be reduced. 

An interesting result is found when the numiber of weeks worked in 
19^-^9 is controller'. Mean occupation scores increase steadily and 
consistently v/ith increases in v/eeks worked for all men, but for wonien 
there are tv/o peaks ('I'able 4.09). White won:ien reach a high average 
0(. c upationail level for those who worked 40 to 47 weeks (.353), but the 
level drops to . 309 for those working 48 and 49 weeks and rises slightly to 
. 313 for those- v/orking the full year of 50 to 52 v/eeks. A similar pattern 
occui's for black wor^ien, except that a single pealc is reached for those 
working Z7 to 39 v/eeks, only to flatten out to the level of .21'8 for those 
w(jrking 4H weeks or more. Mexic£Ln, Puerto Rican, Cuban and Indi^ln 
v/onien all show the dual-pe^ik pattern. The high levels of achievement at 
about 40 v/eeks of work can be iittributed to the relative concentration 
rjf women in jobs that are typically less than 52 v/eeks, primiarily as 
]>'ibiic school teac-hers. The second peak is attril^uted to the numijcrs of 
v/oMicn employed in such jol)s as secretaries, typists and nurses, where 
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Table 4.09. Alean Occupation Scores for Employed Persons, By Sex 
ixnd Weeks Worked in 1969 



SfX and 




Puerto 










Woeks Worked 


I\le>:ican 


Rican 


C Liban 


Indian 


Black 


White 


Male 


. 330 


.318 


. 384 


. 361 


. 321 


. 461 


1 3 we ,;ks or less 


. 249 


. 287 


. 322 


. 295 


. 275 


. 359 


14-26 weeks 


. 268 


. 301 


. 347 


. 316 


. 287 


. 391 


27-39 weeks 


. 282 


.278 


. 351 


. 320 


. 306 


.412 


40-47 weeks 


...3.05 


. 301 


. 3 32 


. 344 


. 315 


. 432 


48-49 weeks 


.313 


. 310 


. 345 


. 342 


. 321 


. 448 


50- 52 weeks 


. 349 


. 329 


. 404 


. 384 


. 329 


. 473 


Did not work in 1969 


.2 53 


. 285 


. 303 


. 283 


. 292 


.42 0 


r'eniale 


.213 


. 237 


. 232 


• 242 


.219 


.314 


1 3 weeks or less 


. 181 


. 226 


. 202 


■ . 203 


. 169 


. 272 


14-26 weeks 


. 188 


. 228 


.216 


. 220 


. 197 


. 295 


27-39 weeks 


. 214 


. 248 


. 228 


. 239 


. 256 


. 349 


40-47 weeks 


.217 


.230 


.234 


. 254 


. 249 


. 35 3 


4S-49 weeks 


. 203 


. 228 


.212 


. 235 


.218 


. 309 


50-52 weeks 


. 232 


. 245 


. 248 


.2 66 


.218 


. 313 


Did not work in 1969 


. 177 


.214 


. 179 


. 168 


. 187 


. 267 
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employment toncls to be on a full-year basis. Thc' failun^ of black women 
to show the yeconrl peak may be a renult of tlie relali.\'ely few employer] in 
such white-collar full- year occupations. 

Tlie achievement gap betwetui minfu-ities and whites narrows for those 
e:-''iployecl 50 to 5Z weeks. Hence, althougli ovlnority men and women still 
cU") not reach as higli a level of occupational attainment as white irien and 
women, tliey are sliglitly closer if they work a full year, [[owever, for tlic 
total employed, >Jexican men average . 330, or 7Z perceiit as liigh as all 
wliite men. Such ad\'ancenient is slight but nevertlieles s contributes to 
the improved staiiding of Mexican and other niinorities. 

"Newcomers" appear to enter the job market at relatively higli levels. 
Tliost.' who did not work in 1969 but who were employed in the Spring 
oi 1970 are termed "newcomers" even though in inany cases they uMiy 
be returning to the job market. White men who are "newcomers", for 
exaii^ple, show a relatively high level of. achievement (.4Z0), about 
90*^'; as high as the Level for all white men, and higher than the averages 
f o r those wo r k i ng less than 4 0 w e e k s in 19 6 9 - W bite wo m e n a 7id black, 
Mexican, and Puerto Rican "newcomers" also show relatively high 
achievemcTit, but Indian and Cuban men and women do not. 

Hours Worked 



Ijovels of occupat ional achievement vary with the number of hours 
worked per week, but there does not seem to be a single optimum number 
of hours in order to reach high occupational standing (Table 4. 10). Vov 
both sexes, there are two amounts of tin;e whicli result in relatively 
liigli levels of achieven^ent. The occupational achievement for white men 
rises witli increased hours to a peak of . 505 for those workiiig 35 to 39 
liours a week, then declines slightly only to hit another peak at 45 to 49 hour 
In contrast, the average levels of achieven^.ent for Mexican men rise to 
a single peak at 41 to 48 hours and then declines. The absence of a 
second peak for Mexican men may be attributed to the nun^bers of Mexican 
men in farm occupations where hours are long and achievement levels 
relatively low. Indian men, also relatively predonunant in farming, reach 
a single peak of achievement at 45 to 49 hours. However, for Puerto Rican, 
Cuban and black men the dual^peak pattern persists. Women show a 
pattern of achievement and work hours siniilar to that for i^ion. Mexican 
and Indian won^ei^. however,, indicate a dual- in ctnit rast to the single- 
p ea k pa 1 1 e r ri o 1) t a i n i ng f o r b 1 a c k v/(.> n i e n . 

The tendency for occupatioiial achievement to bo relatively low for many 
of those working approximately 40 hours a week (n:i11s for an explanatioi^. 
There is no direct evidence from this data alone, but one speculation 
might be that many lov/er level v/hite--and blue- collar salary and wage jobs 

(id 



i^il^lu 4. . 10. Mcs'Lii Occupation vScoros Fnv f"tnpIo/ocl l^crsons, By Sox 
and Hull I- s Worked 



Srx and 

! [o ur t-j V.' orkcd 


Mexican 


I'^uo rto 
Iv i c a n 


C ; ubati 


Ind ian 


Bkic4< 


\Vliif.., 


Male 


. 330 


.318 


. 384 


. 361 


. 321 


. 461 


1 - 1.4 (\air s 


.251 


. 336 


. 371 


. 304 


. 286 


. 395 


1 ^ — 0 1 ■> o 1 1 1* 


. 276 


. 330 


. 343 


.317 


. 282 


, 403 


•'.0- 34 hours 


. 297 


. 307 


. 352 


. 307 


. 298 


. 421 


3 5- 39 hours 


.310 


. 328 


. 382 


. 359 


. 355 


. 505 


40 hours 


. 3 39 


. 305 


. 366 


. 36 5 


. 319 


. 450 


41-48 hours 


. 340 


. 341 


. 401 


. 374 


. 334 


. 482 


45-59 hours 


. 337 


. 368 


. 408 


. 401 


. 348 


. 489 


' 0 or more hours 


.318 


. 398 


. 454 


. 371 


. 357 


. 470 


I'd ! K'll 0 


. 2 1 3 


. 237 


.2 32 


. 242 


.219 


.314 


) - ! 4 l;our s 


. 160 


. 260 


.230 


. 175 


. 117 


. 290 


1 ;.-2'> hours 


. 168 


. 185 


.253 


. 182 


. 152 


. 2 75 


'•0- 54 hour^ 


. 195 


.218 


. 22 9 


. 202 


. 209 


. 286 


5- 3',' hour s 


.218 


. 2 64 


. 246 


.275 


. 264 


. 331 


10 hours 


. 2 30 


. 2 32 


. 22 7 


.257 


.2 38 


.318 


! 1-48 '-.ours 


.2 10 


. 240 


.213 


. 242 


. 22 0 


. 3 36 


4 ■.■-4',' '\ours 


. 2 02 


. 3 06 


7270 


. 267 


.212 


. 361 


t) 0 o r tX'.o vc iiou V s 


. 214 


. 1 6 


. 22 6 


. 287 


1 . /' ' 


. 3 64 
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ItMu! to on ii 40-h()ur work wvc^' , \v\u:vc:iy. s I'i ; i nl'n' ' p r ^ c ^' i oik*. 1 
iiMfl niuri-.i^LTia! 'iH".)pl(; v/ork c.-iiiuT .'--liorter or lMjiv< r tjourr.. 



r:]T[/KNSJi! J ' AND immk:;r Ai'ioN 

In view of the ])cirticular c i rc an : s t:;tnc. c s co nc c r n i r^i^J c i t i /.(.: jrs h ip status 
and iriHinur^itioi^ as indicai.od earlier, American Indians and f^ierlo R.icans 
arc uxcliided from this part ot" the analysis. Movcnui nt of fndians within 
th(: country and Paerlo Kicans In.ilween thi- island and the mainland pose 
SDTiM' iii.prjrtanl and inUM'est.ina questions which will not be dealt with lioro. 

T'he traditional advantage cjf nati\'c horn workers is iliastrated hy the 
jfjvels of occupational achievement for native white wo risers. Nati\ u white 
n5(;n and wa)M.en achieve higher levels than the foreign born (Table 4. I 1). 
■[he mean occupation score in 1970 for native v/hile juen (,4CZ) v/as 
higher than for the naturalized (.455) and alien (,444) v.diite male. Native 
v/hite v/onien also reached liighcr levels (.316) than naturali/.ed c:itix.ens 
an<i aliens (,Z62). llence, the Viistorical and exjiected pattern continues. 
Ma< urali'/.ed citi/.ens rank intermediate to the native born anrl the alien. 
T his is (jxplain(?d generally or^. the basis of the greater ch^grct- of assiinilatioij 
and perhaps longer residence it: this country for thosi^ v/ho have become 
naturalized citiz:ens. 

Even though their backgrounds and experiences as inuiugrants differ 
considerably, the occupational ranking of iMcxicans and (Tubans by 
citi'/enship status is identical !o that for white workers. Mt xican native 
horn men, for t.'Mample, show r. rek'.tively high .u-hievcmeut level of . 346, 
followed ijy an average of . •> j. 0 for n<t tu ral i'/od :i nd . Zb9 for aliifi Mexican 
I ) lal e v/o rke r s . 

Occupational achievements r>r blac k w^orkers by citi'/enship status show 
a different pattern, probably because relatively recent black immigrants 
are very different in their bacl^grounds from native American bla.cks. 
Naturalized black men and women shovy higher levels of occupational 
achievement than native blacks. Alien black men tend to surpass the 
naturalized black v/orker. 

Aside from the question of citizen.ship, ii/uaiigrant s entered this country 
cat different points in time, a.nrl this factor alone should influence their 
occ-.upational achieveinent. In general it w^as expected th<it rnor<: recent 
imn iurants v.oulrl rit) less well in the laljor market becaiii.e of the relatively 
short period of tiirie in this coinUry, 
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Table 4. !!• Mean Occupation Scores For Employed Persons, By Sex, 
Citizenship and Year of Immigration, 1970 



Sex, Citizenship 
and Immigration 


Mexican 


Puerto 
Rican 


C uban 


Indian 


Black 


White 


Male 


. 320 


. 320 


. 383 


. 365 


. 322 


. 461 


Native born 


. 346 


. 317 


. 399 


. 361 


. 321 


. 462 


Born abroad of Am. 














parents 


. 358 


. 468 


. 442 


. 468 


. 32 3 


. 513 


Alien 


.269 


. 330 


. 356 


. 445 


. 365 


. 444 


Naturalized 


. 310 


. 378 


. 445 


. 398 


. 333 


. 455 


Year of Immigration 














1965-70 


. 248 


. 310 


. 333 


. 468 


. 349 


. 462 


1960-64 


. 268 


. 393 


. 426 


. 521 


. 394 


. 449 






■ J i *x 






• DC. c. 


• ^t^t f 


1950-54 


. 312 


. 516 


. 391 


. 347 


. 383 


. 448 


1945-49 


. 313 


. 312 


. 445 


. 449 


. 368 


. 480 


1935-44 


. 311 


. 311 


. 403 


. 390 


. 307 


. 520 


1925-34 


. 325 


. 338 


. 441 


.315 


. 372 


. 439 


1915-24 


. 307 


. 414 


. 447 


. 364 


. 351 


. 443 


Before 1915 


. 315 


. 000 


. 421 


. 000 


. 313 


. 449 


Not reported 


. 297 


. 465 


. 364 


. 344 


. 312 


. 438 


Female 


. 205 


.238 


. 230 


. 244 


.219 


. 313 


Native born 


. 227 


. 237 


.299 


. 246 


. 220 


.316 


Born abroad of Am 














parents 


. 233 


. 394 


. 290 


. 382 


. 162 


. 353 


Alien 


. 151 


. 221 


.211 


. 224 


. 207 


. 262 


Naturalized 


. 199 


. 236 


. 274 


. 190 


. 236 


. 283 


Year of Ininugration 














1965-70 


. 143 


. 182 


. 201 


.215 


. 194 


.267 


1960-64 


. 159 


. 096 


. 259 


.210 


. 26 5 


. 2 63 


1955-59 


, 173 


. 167 


. 207 


.215 


. 248 


. 269 


1950-54 


. 175 


. 155 


. 204 


. 221 


. 245 


. 282 


1945-49 


. 196 


. 382 


.214 


. 229 


. 268 


. 312 


1935-44 


.219 


. 367 


. 384 


. 190 


. 312 


. 342 


1925-34 


. 207 


. 045 


. 300 


. 154 


. 224 


. 263 


1915-24 


. 187 


. 378 


. 447 


. 564 


. 223 


. 268 


Before 1915 


. 178 


. 000 


. 051 


. 000 


. 167 


. 269 


Not reported 


. 201 


. 373 


. 220 


. 171 


. 188 


. 297 
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Levels of achievex-nent reached by white, immigrants are consistent 
with the notion that more recent immigrants do not reach as high an 
occupational level as those who entered earlier. White immigrant 
men who came to the United States during the late 1940's reached the 
highest levels of occupational success {. 520) of all white inimigrant 
men. For white inmiigrant women, those who entered during the period 
from 1935 to 1944 reached the highest levels. (. 342). Effects of age, 
education and other factors on achievement are not controlled in these 
tabulations, and such more intensive analysis should be conducted. The 
lower levels of achievement for white workers who immigrated prior 
to say 1935 may be partly a function of their older ages in 1970. Recent 
imniigrees, between 1965 and 1970, are likely to be relatively young 
and niay possibly reach much higher levels when they get to the "peak 
achicvenient ages." 

Native Mexicans and Cubans not only achieve higher levels than 
their foreign born members but they also show a relative gain in 
comparison with white men and women. Stated differently, this means 
that among aliens Mexican men and women suffer in comparison with 
whites. For Cuban aliens, men also do rather poorly in comparison 
with white aliens, but Cuban women fare better in comparison with 
white alien wonien. 

Naturalized Cuban men and v/omen attain occupational levels comparable 
to those reached by naturalized white men and women. This suggests 
that for Cuban immigrant men the total implications of the naturalization 
process bring them relatively close to the occupational achievements 
of white men. This is not so for ivlexican men, since as naturalized 
citizens they average relatively low levels of occupational success. 



MARRIAGE AND FERTILITY 



Alarital Status 

Effects of marital status on occupational achievement are mostly 
indirect, but there is a general tendency for married men living with 
their wives to attain the highest levels of achievement (Table 4. 12). 
For women, never having been married appears conducive to the 
highest attainment levels. For both men and women, widowhood and 
niarital separation are related to the lowest levels of attainment. 

Connections between marital status and occupational achievement 
are about the same for each of the minorities. Even though married 
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Tablt-'. 4. 12. iVl' a7i Occupation Scores For Ernployt^d Porson:>, By Se-c 
rn:-l MnrHal StnLus, 1970 



Mn riln.! l-it x; us 


Mcxica w 


Puerto 
R lean 


C u ban 


mdian 


D Icicle 


W lute 






• J> u 


. 318 


. 3S4 


. 361 


. 321 


.461 


\;j.r ricrd, spouse 


or c G eiit 




. -.2 3 


. 393 


. 375 


0 

. :> ^c. 


. 4 / 


> . r r 1 e <'! , : y o u s e 


ci b sent 


9 7 1 


. 2 (U 


. .5U b 




. J i C. 


A9 0 


W idowc-d 




9 Q T 


. 254 


. ^> 5 4 


,310 


, L i ( 




Di^ f;rced 




V O 


. 346 


. 359 


. 3 53 


. 325 


/1 9 1 
. 42 i 


Se;).':.ra( 




. -){) J 


. 30 I 


. 336 


. 333 


'1 pi pi 
. 299 


. 409 


K e V e r n i a r r i e d 




.286 


- 306 


. 359 


• 29 / 


■> n 0 








.213 


. 237 


. 232- 


. 242 


.219 


. 314 


Alti !* ried, sp(juse 


pr esen 


.218 


. 239 


. 223 


. 244 


. 233 


. 213 


hlarricd, spouse 


absent 


.210 


. 227 


. 217 


. 208 


.214 


. 303 


Widowed 




. 190 


. 193 


. 158 


.238 


. 157 


. 291 


Divorced 




. 208 


. 217 


. 246 


. 262 


. 230 


. 310 


Separated 




. 174 


. 219 


. 253 


. 190 


. 186 


. 265 


Never married 




.216 


. 255 


. 271 


. 249 


. 235 


. 344 
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minority men enjoy a slightly higher occupa tiDna I stcitiis than th(/ir un- 
married counterparts, they a* re not better off relative to married while 
men. Single compared with married women also register acliievement gains, 
although single minority women evince this pattern to a much lesser extent: 
than single white women. 

Age at Marriage 

Amonv; married persons, the age at which the lirsl marria^ze occurs 
has a bearing on occuoational achievement (Table 4, 13), In terms of 
occupational achievement, some people marry too young or too old. 
Those marrying at relatively young ages may have interrupted or 
terminated thcMr education. There is also a possibility that their family 
s oc^ioeconomic status was relatively low which appears to produce a 
configuration of results, including early entry into marriage, early 
chlldbcaring and entrance into the occupational system at relatively low 
points , 

The optin^^um ages for marriage for white and black men are 25 to Z9. 
where their mean occupation scores reach .484 and . 336, respectively. 
White men who married at age 18 achieve a score of only . 412, and blacks 
marrying at that age only . 306, Optimal ages for marriage are younger 
for Indiiin and Spanish men. Although differences in occupational achieve- 
ment are. not great for those marrying just under or just over the optimal 
ages, marriage at ages 23 or 24 appears most favorable to the occupational 
achievement of Indian and Spanish men. 

For women marrying for the first time, occupational achleveme ^ 
highest if they marry at ages 23 or 24. In broader terms, marriage 
between about the ages of 21 and 29 seems conducive to higher occupational 
iichievement. Cuban and Indian women show a slightly older optimum age, 
25 to 29, for the highest levels of achievement. 

Whatever the forces be that determine age at marriage, the consequences 
for occupa tioncil achievement appear clear. 

Fertility .->nd Achievement for Woinen 

Childbearing ^nd child rearing are traditional obstacles to employment 
and advancement in the occupational structure for women. Predictably, 
the inore children a woman has had, the lower her level of occupational 
achievement (Table 4. 14). Childless women consistently outrank mothers In 
the occupational structure, and, although the difference between having 
had one or two children does not much affect levels of chievement. mothers 
of four or more children rank far behind childless women and mothers of 
only one or two children. Both black and Mexican mothers of four or more 
reach only relatively low occupational levels, much lower than comparable 

\,v h i t e moth e r s . 
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Table 4. 13. Mean Occupation Scores For Persons, by Sex and Age 
At First A^Iarriage, 1970 



Sex and Ase 
at Marriage 


M cxiccin 


Puerto 
R ican 


C uban 


Ind ian 


Black 


White 


Male 


. 330 


ii 

. 315 


. 383 


. 359 


. 320 


. 462 


14-17 


. 302 


. 291 


. 331 


. 339 


. 292 


. 403 


18 


. 320 


. 333 


. 351 


. 355 


- 306 


. 412 


19 


. 325 


. 321 


. 363 


. 355 


. 310 


• 42 6 


20 


. 331 


. 316 


. 399 


. 347 


. 314 


. 441 


21 


. 342 


. 323 


. 391 


. 367 


. 323 


.460 


22 


. 341 


. 325 


. 398 


. 374 


. 328 


. 474 


23-24 


. 345 


. 327 


. 405 


. 380 


. 335 


. 481 


25-29 


. 337 


.317 


. 387 


. 358 


. 336 


. 484 


30- 34 


. 321 


. 300 


. 380 


. 345 


. 320 


. 464 


35 or over 


. 288 


. 283 


. 334 


. 340 


. 296 


. 42 5 


F p m alp 


. 197 


. 221 


.218 


. 220 


. 198 


. 293 


14-17 


. 172 


.206 


. 174 


. 199 


- 160 


. 225 


18 


. 192 


.211 


. 200 


. 203 


, 182 


. 245 


19 


. 197 


.210 


. 228 


. 220 


. 196 


. 263 


20 


. 206 


.233 


. 21 1 


. 229 


. 207 


.288 


21 


. 209 


.235 


. 232 


. 237 


. 217 


. 324 


22 


. 220 


-241 


. 236 


. 224 


. 237 


. 351 


23-24 


.219 


.230 


. 240 


. 241 


. 246 


• 352 


2 5-29 


. 208 


.238 


. 228 


.253 


. 230 


. 347 


30-34 


. 197 


.216 


. 235 


. 245 


. 201 


. 337 


35 or over 


. 181 


. 207 


. 199 


.219 


. 172 


. 323 
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Table 4. 14. Mean Occupation Scores For Ever Married Females 
By Number of Children Ever Born, 1970 



Children 
Ever Born 


Mexican 


Pue rto 
Rican 


C uban 


Indian 


Black 


White 




. 198 


. 226 


. 226 


. 223 


. 201 


. 298 


None 


.214 


.2 54 


. 257 


. 249 


. 228 


. 335 


One 


. 207 


.226 


.209 


. 229 


.215 


. 297 


Two 


.207 


.212 


. 220 


. 234 


.217 


. 297 


Three 


. 198 


.229 


. 221 


. 226 


. 202 


. 285 


Four 


. 196 


. 201 


. 194 


. 205 


. 180 


. 267 


Five or more 


. 164 


.199 


.203 


. 189 


. 147 


. 236 
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The influence of children ever born on occupational attainment occurs 
as expected, but it must be emphasized that the number of children 
ever born is an indicator of cumulative rather than current or recent 
childbearing. For older women, their children may have reached ages 
where they are no longer heavily dependent oh their mothers, and may 
even have left home. For such reasons as these, the presence of young 
children at home should provide a more direct and stronger indication 
of the restrictive influence of children on working mothers. 

In examining occupational levels attained by women in relation to 
whether they have preschool-age children at home, contrasts arc not 
as sharp as expected (Table 4. 15), White women without preschool 
children at home score slightly higher than those with young children to 
care for, and the more young children at home the lower their levels of 
achievement. Flowever, the range from the highest to lowest is not very 
great. White women with no preschool children average .307 which 
compares with those with two young children who average .278. Indian 
and Mexican women show the expected relationship of lower occupation 
scores with more young children at home. However, black, Puerto 
Rican and Cuban women present some "ripples" in the expected pattern. 
Black and Puerto Rican mothers with one preschool child at home fail 
to show lower achievement than women with no young children at home. 
The discrepancies are slight, but unexpected and statistically significant. 
More puzzling is the relatively high achievem.ent of Cuban mothers of two 
preschool children. (Oriental mothers of preschool children are quite 
the opposite of whites. Japanese, Chinese, Filipino and Korean mothers 
of preschool children all rank higher on the occupational scale than women 
without young children at home. ) 



DISSIMILARITIES IN ACHIEVEMENT 



Differences in occupational achievement can be summed up on the basis 
of the index of dissimilarity, which shows the amount of occupational 
redistribution necessary to bring about equal distributions. Approximately 
a third of minority men and also minority women would need to shift, 
mostly toward white-collar occupations, in order to accomplish the same 
occupational distributions as white men and wonien (Table 4. 16). The 
degree of dissimilarity is aniazingly alike for most of the minority men and 
women. The D-index is identical for Mexicans, Puerto Ricans and blacks 
where, for oxaniple, 30% of Mexican men v ould need to shift occupations, 
the same percentage as for Mexican women to ^lttain equality with white 
women. CJiifian men and v.T:)nH'n represent the only real departure froni 
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Table 4. 15. Mean Occupation Scores For Females By Number of Children 
Under 6 in Household, 1970 



iNuiiiDer OX v^xiiicirc^n 
unaer o 


iviexican 


It Ue X to 

Ri can 




Iricli2.ri 


xoiacK 


w nite 




. 198 


.218 


. 223 


. 225 


. 224 


. 300 


None 


.203 


.215 


. 224 


.238 


.231 


. 307 


One 


.201 


.229 


.210 


.218 


. 233 


. 291 


Two 


. 190 


.215 


.261 


.212 


.202 


. 292 


Three or more 


. 172 


. 193 


. 223 


. 198 


. 170 


. 278 
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Table 4. 16. Occupational Dissimilarities'*' 





■'White 


White 


Male- 


Population 


male 


i. C i 1 1 ct JLC 


female 


iVlexican 


30 


• J U 


. 44 


Puerto Rican 


. 32 




. .DO 


C uban 


. 18 




. 41 


Indian 


. 24 , 


.27 


. 48 


Black 


. 34 


• 34 


. 45 


White 






,44 



" Based on Table 4.01. 
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this pattern. Only about one in five Cuban n\cn woLild need to change 
occupations to produce the sarr.e distributiai as for white nit-n. 

finally^ the e>rtent of the sex gap in occupational achievement is 
emphasized in the last coluiim (Table 4. 16). With the exception of 
Puerto Ricans, more than 40% ul each of the groups of wonien would 
need to chance occupations in order to attain equal distributions with 
their male counterparts. These sunimary measures underscore what 
has been apparent throughout this discussion, naniely that the degree of 
separation in the occupational achie vemt^nt s of men and women is greater 
than that between minorities and whites within each of the two sex groups. 

To interpret the di s s iiriilar ity values (in Table 4. 16) as tr.easures o[ 
disc, rin^nation is unwarranted unless one wants to niake the assuniption 
that '^^^ >f the groups involved in comparisons are equally qualified. 
Earlier evidence indicated that the achieveiTient gap narrows at higher 
educational levels and that discrinii nation is more nearly confined to those 
v/ith lower degrees of educational preparation. FurthernK:)re . the color- 
ethnic rv.inorities in this study average less schooling than whites. 
Consequently, the D-values shown here do not account adequately for 
differences in qualifications for occupational achievement. Neverthelt;ss , 
differences in occupational distributions show rather clearly tliat there is 
a substantial degree of occupational segregation, especially between the 
sexes, which can only be significantly reduced by relatively wholesale 
changes in the occupational distribution. 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



Sumn -.ary 

In con, pari son v/ith the occupational achievement of white workers, 
minority nien and women in this study generally are much lower. Tnequalit 
in levels of occupational achievement for Indian, Mexican, Puerto Rican, 
Culjan and black workers, implied from differences in occupational 
distributions, are more clearly estal^lished wht-n (occupational achivement 
is measured on a scale. Minority n^en rank I^ehinrl v.-hite men in this order 
Cuban, Indian, Mc^xican, black and Puerto Rican. Ihe rank ordering for 
women is slightly different, with Indian, Puerto Rican, Cuban, l)lack and 
Mexican women in that order behind white v/ornen. V/ithout exception, all 
uroups f)f wori^cMi rank beneath the achievement levrds rjf men. 
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As a n^.easure of the unevenness of the distributions of workers among 
n'lajor occupation groups, the index of dissimilarity indicates that an/where 
from a fifth to a third of minority workers would need to be shifted to other, 
and ^iericrally higher, occupations in order to obtain equality with white wo rkers. 
Furthermore, for the five-year period from 1965 to 1970, there is little 
evidence tliat dissiniilarities in occupational distributions diminished appreciably. 

Differences in levels of achievement betwecm white and minority workers 
were expected to diiiiinish when workers with similar qualifications were 
conipared. Under the rr^ost favorable of conditions, achievement differentials 
did in fact diminish- The n^ost striking case was the convergence of n^ean 
occupation scores for college graduates, where differences in achievement 
tend to disappear. The move tow^ard convergence in occupational achieven^ent 
was also evident but far less dramatic when controls were introduced one 
at a time for vocational training, disability ^ind weeks worked. In brief, 
nnnority workers come closer to matching the achieven^ent of whites if 
they have fittained higher levels of education, had some vocational training, 
are free from a disability and work full-time. 

Ihe gap in occupational achievement between white and minority workers 
tends to be greatest for the most disadvantaged minorities, particularly 
those with low levels of educational attainment, without job training and 
who are employed on a part-time basis. Minority workers with no more 
than an elementary level of education, for example, are less well off than 
white workers with relatively little education. 

The sex gap in occupational achievement is more evident and more 
extreme than that between whites and minority workers. Other than 
exceptioneilly well qualified women, say college graduates, women generally 
fail to reach the ach ieven^iCnt levels of men. 

Cc/lor- ethnic and sex n^inorities show- higher levels of achievement 
under certain kinds of conditions-^circiunstances that do not necessarily 
have a connection with skill qualifications for higher levels of achievement. 
Employment in certain industries rather than others results in higher levels 
of achievement on the average. Employment in a governmental unit more 
often results in higher achieven^ent than employment in private business. 
Alen v/ho are married and living with their wives show greater occupational 
achievement than other men, but never married wori^en attain higher levels 
than their married counterparts. Having children is one of the retarding 
factors in women's achieveiiient. Childless women typically score higher 
on the occupation scale than mothers, although there are indications that 
some women with young children at home compare favorably with childless 
won.en. Wliile there seems to be an ideal age for marrying in terms of 
reaching highe^r levels of occupational achievement, it is not clear that 
marri;ige at these optimun-i ages reduces differences in occupational 
ci ch ieve]>ient between minorities and wliites. 

IIZ 
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Finall/, for white workers there is evidence theit foreign born 
workers are discr iininated against m feivor of native whites. However, 
this pattern does not apply consistently to nunorities. Mexican and 
Cuban native born workers also achieve higher levels than naturali/.ed 
and alien workers, but other minorities depart froni this pattern. 
Naturalized blacks achieve higlier levels tlian native blacks. 
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CHAPTER 5 



DISCREPANCIES IN OPPORTUNITIES FOR ADVANCEMENT 



Movenient of workers between jobs is a major factor influencing their 
occ:apationaI attainment, which is the outcome of a lifelong process beginning 
with characteristics ascribed at birth. People in all societies are treated 
froTVi birth onward in accordance with socially prescribed definitions of such 
characteristics as sex and famil/ status. \ et, in moving through the life 
cs^cle, individuals acquire new and different traits and modif/ previous!/ 
acquired attributes. Knowledge and skill, for example, can increase. .At 
any given point in time a person's "life chances" are determined to a great 
extent hy the combination of his ascribed and acquired characteristics. 
Occupational mobility is thus a result of the convergence of numerous factor s , 
including prior occupational achievement and mobility. 

As minorities, Spanish, Indians and blacks, and women too, have typically- 
been handicapped in the United States because of both their ascribed and 
acquired characteristics. On ethnic, race or sex grounds, some individuals 
have been accorded an inferior status, and, regardless of the interplay 
betw^een ascribed and achieved qualities, the net result has been low^ average 
achievement, as noted in the last chapter. Hence, when it comes to questions 
ot occupational mobility, these minorities start with handicaps that are 
difficult to overcome. For these kinds of reasons, it is anticipated that 
occupational mobility will be less beneficial for minorities than it is for 
m.ajority workers. 

Th ree objectives in this chapter are to (1) examine the dynam^ics of the 
occupational structure, (2) evaluate conditions that influence the direction 
and distance of occupational mobility, and (3) determine the consequences of 
mobility for the achievement of mobile w^orkers at their destination occupations. 
In contrast with earlier chapters, attention is directed to movers, i.e., workers 
who changed jobs between 1965 and 1970. Dynamics of the occupational structure 
involve patterns of movement or flows of manpower between occupations. A 
central concern at this time is the question of whether such movement reflects 
discrimination. Part of this flow between occupations is a resultant of 
changes in the occupational structure itself, changes that tend to force some 
workers to change jobs. In the absence of discrimination, forced mobility 
should be distributed evenly. The basic elements and components of mobility 
arc also important in considering mobility dynaniics. An occupational origin 
is related to a worker's chances for being mobile, and, for movers, to the 
level and kind of destination occupation. Occupational origins and destinations 
serve further to help determine the direction and distance of occupational 
niohility-- two of tlie inajor components of the mobility process. Direction 
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and distance can be ascertained 0!ice numcric:al v;.i]ues hcivv l.)t:en assiizned 
to occupations as an indicator of their position in tlio occupational hierarcliy. 
Occupation scores, as discussed in tlie previous clmpter, provide tlie necc». s r.ar / 
first step for invc s tii;ating lK)th direction and distance of mobility. 

Educational attainment is expected to be a major deternunant of tlie ' 
direction and distance of occupational mobility, just as it v\*as an in^portant 
influence on the level of occupational ac hieveinent in 1970. A number of 
factors besides educational attainment undoubtedly influence mobility, 
and aniong these are ethnic, race and sex characteristics. It is not possible 
to account here for many background fcactors, and attention will be directerl 
priiT.arily to the influence of educational attainment. In the simplest terms, 
persons with similar education should be equally ir.oi)ile and should move 
upward for downwarcl) about the same distances. 

F' i nal I y , the ' ' pa y o ff " of o c c upa I io na 1 hk) b i 1 i t y is t h i m p r o v e m e nt wo r ]<: e r s 
accomplish by moving to different jobs. Under conditions of equal opportunity, 
minority workers should move into higher - ranking occup?U:ions about as 
frequently as niajority workers. Differences in the occupational destinations of 
movers tlierefore nmy be indicative of unec[ual opportunities for "getting ahead. " 



THE INCIDENCE AND EFFICIENCY OF MOBIJ.JT'V 



The stereotyped iniage of Ainericans as highly moljile is supportf^*-) by 
the overall incidence of occupational mobility but not necessarily by an upward 
movenient. Between 1965 and 1970, atiyv/here from al)out a third to a half 
of Spetnish origin, Indian and black workers changed occupations. 

■ Several pcnnts need to be nutde in relation to the following analysis. 
Occupational mobility is define'! here as a difference in occupaJions contained 
in the census detailed list of over 400 occupations for persons employed in 
both 1965 and 1970. The frequency of moves among a relatively long list 
is greater than it would be if only major occupation groups were used. There 
are at least rtiinor difficulties in determining the "true'* incidence of occupational 
tTiobility fron^ censias data since there is no way of knov/ing hov/ many occupations 
a worker may have held daring this five-year pe)*iod or whether a worker in 1970 
niay have returned to the same occupation he harl in 1965. What these data 
show then is the net result of movement, wliich makes it necessary to assume 
that multiple moves and returns to an origin occupation are relativt.Ty 
infrequent and distributed evenly among all groups of v/orkers. 
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Among men, Cubans are the most and blacks the least occupationally 
mobile of all the groups (Table 5.01) Between 1965 and 1970, more than 
half of the Cuban (52%) and 36% of the black men changed occupations. 
However, blacks are nevertheless relativ^ely more mobile than Oriental 
workers in the U.S. (See Volume II of this report). Mexican and Puerto 
Rican men are slightly more mobile than blacks, and Indian men 
rank second behind Cubans in the incidence of movement. With the 
exception of black, all Spanish and Indian men are rnore mobile than white 
men. 

The frequency of occupational mobility for women is consistently lower 
than for their male counterparts, and the intergroup pattern for women is 
not the same as for men. Indian women are most mobile (44%) and Puerto 
Rican women the least (34%). The overall range of difference in occupational 
movement among women is less than for men. 

Mobility is more prevalent at the younger ages, where upwards of 
half of all Spanish origin, Indian, black and white men moved to a different 
occupation. Women too are more mobile at the younger ages, as evident 
by the 40% or more at ages under 35 who moved between jobs; for Cuban, 
Indian and black young women, about half did in fact move during this period. 

A high rate of turnover within an occupation is indicative of inefficiency 
in occupational movement, whatever the reasons may be for making occupational 
changes. Whenever a large number of workers leave and enter an occupation 
and the net change from mobility is small, the movement is inefficient. 
Comparisons show considerable variation in efficiency of occupational movement, 
both among major occupation groups and among minorities (Table 5.02). 
For Mexican men moving to and from sales occupations, a total of 141 moves 
were required in order to bring about a net increase of one mobile Mexican 
man in sales work. Cuban men were even less efficient in moving in and 
oat of professional occupations, requiring 149 moves, only to wind up with 
a net loss. The most extreme case of all, however, occurs for Mexican 
women in service occupations, where a total of 341 moves were necessary 
to bring about a change of one. At the other extreme, there are several 
instances where fewer than 10 moves result in a change of one worker in 
an occupation. Movement to and from farm occupations is inore efficient 
for all groups of workers than moves for other occupations. Mexican, 
Puerto Rican and Cuban men, for example, average less than two moves 
in accomplishing a change of one in farm occupations. 

The efficiency values show which occupations involve the least or most 
efficiency in mobllitu for a particular group and a particular occupational 
'•ategory, but they do not permit easy generalizations about patterns of 
efficiency since tiiere are numerous variations. The absence of totally 
clear patterns suggests that the efficiency of occupational mobility is not 
attributable to particular occupations. Possible exceptions to this appear 
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Table 5.01. Incidence of Mobility Between Occupations, by Sex and Age 



Sex and Puerto 

age Mexican Rican Cuban Indian Black White 

Male 

Employed 19,765 4,259 2,643 2,437 54,642 653,650 
Percent mobile 

1965-70 39. 3 41, 1 52. 0 45. 8 36.3 37.1 

Under 3 5 53. 6 51.6 60. 9 59.2 51. 4 55.1 

35-49 33.9 35. 0 50. 5 43.2 33. 5 34.0 

50-69 26.9 26.7 46.2 31.4 26.0 28.2 

Female 

Employed 8,728 2,028 1,455 1,349 43,677 358,964 
Percent mobile 

1965-70 38.2 34. 4 39. 7 43. 7 35.0 36.8 

Under 35 45.7 41.5 51.8 49.2 48.7 45.8 

35-49 34. 8 30.6 39. 1 41.0 33.0 35.3 

50-69 27. 4 22. 5 28.2 39. 3 23. 9 31.0 



Figures are based on a 2% sample of whites and blacks and 3% sample of 
Spanish and Indians employed in 1965 and 1970. 

Mobility is defined as the difference in the 3 digit occupation codes for 
1965 and 1970. 
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Table 5. 02. Efficiency of Occupational Mobility by Sex, and Occupation 



Sex and 




Pue rto 










Occupation 


Ivlexican 


Rican 


C uban 


Ind ian 


Black 


White 


Male 














Professional 


22, 9 


6, 3 


- 149, 0 


7, 8 


17,0 


12, 0 


Managerial 


8, 0 


5, 7 


- 34, 4 


3, 8 


3, 6 


^ 4. 

, *x 


Sales 


141,-0 


-16, 7 


- 12, 6 


7, 3 


- 1 7 


- 1 Q A 


Clerical 


7, 6 


6, 3 


27. 7 


11,6 


16.6 




Crafts 


4. 5 


11,4 


12, 2 


15, 5 


4. 4 


10. 3 


Operatives 


11,1 


-18, 6 


10, 9 


38,2 


11.2 


-8. 7 


Transp. equip. 


17, 1 


4, 2 


-7,2 


11 0 


1 6 4 


— J 1 , J 


J^aborer 


-12, 4 


- 14, 4 


69, 0 


-4, 3 


-6,0 


~4 6 


Farmer 


-K8 


-1,0 


-1,2 


-1,8 


-1,4 


-2, 4 


Farm laborer 


8 


-1,6 


-1,4 


-3, 6 


-3.0 


-4, 6 


Ser vice'' 


47, 9 


-22, 5 


27, 4 


3,8 


-15,6 


27. 7 


Female 














Professional 


11, 1 


-8, 7 


-19- 5 


13, 4 


36, 5 


11.2 


Manager ial 


16, 6 


6, 6 


4, 6 


- 39 0 






Sale s 


-3,8 


-4, 8 


-3, 1 


-41 , 0 


- 7 ? 


7 


C ler ical 


5, 1 


4 9 


6, 0 


8,2 


3 6 


1 ^ 

i J . D 


C rafts 


4, 0 


17.0 


4, 1 


7, 7 


1 ^ ^ 




Operatives 


30, 2 


-9-9 


-7, 9 


-24, 2 


8, 2 


— 7 . U 


Transp, equip. 


"13,0 








5, 1 


8. 7 


Labox'er 


-6, 4 


-4. 0 


-1. 8 


-8, 0 


-55, 8 


-8. 0 


Farmer 


-2, 7 






-1,4 


-1,2 


-1.4 


Farm laborer 


-2, 7 


-2. 7 




4.2 


-2, 9 


4. 9 


Service 


341, 0 


10. 8 


5. 8 


-22. 0 


75, 5 


-8. 9 


Private house. 


-8, 7 






-43. 0 


-3, 2 


7.4 



'Including private household service worker 
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for farm occupations, with their relatively high efficiency of moves, and 
for minority women moving to and from clerical occupations. 

Efficiency is neither consistently high nor low for other occupations. 
An alternative explanation is that high or low degrees of efficiency might 
be attributed to particular subgroups in the population. White workers are 
relatively inefficient in their mobility, as indicated roughly by the fact 
that white men require at least 10 moves in six of the major occupation 
groups to gain or lose one worker. For white women, the efficiency 
indicator is 10 or higher in only five of the twelve occupations. Other groups 
such as A'lexican men and women, appear about as inefficient as white movers 
when judged on this basis. It seems more likely that the degree of efficiency 
in mobility reflects differences in opportunities for mobility and in work 
conditions specific to an occupation and subgroup of workers. These 
speculative interpretations are suggestive and inadequate to explain questions 
of efficiency of occupational mobility, and they underscore the need for a 
much more intensive investigation than is possible in this report. 



STRUCTURAL CHANGE AND MOBILITY 



The interchange of workers between occupations is partly "free" and 
partly the result of changes in the occupational structure that have the 
effect of forcing some workers to move. Mobility is forced whenever the 
number of workers in an occupation in 1970 is smaller than the number 
employed in that occupation in 1965. An inescapable result of such a decrease 
is the movement of some number of workers either to another occupation, 
to the ranks of the unemployed or out of the labor force entirely. For 
purposes of this analysis, the occupational structure is regarded as a closed 
system, that is, only workers employed in both 1965 and 1970 are included. 
This means that workers forced from one occupation in 1965 must be located 
in another by 1970. Those employed in 1965 but not in 1970 are ignored, 
although ultimately they must be included in an analysis of the flow of manpower. 

Among all occ upationally mobile workers in the United States- -including 
all heritages and colors and both sexes-- 10% were forced to move between 
major occupation groups between 1965 and 1970 (Table 5.03). However, 
this indication of the magnitude of forced mobility is an understatement of 
the degree of forced movement and probably misleading for at least two 
reasons. Since only mioves between major occupations rather than detailed 
occupations are included, the potential frequency of movement is more limited. 
Secondly, and perhaps more in^portantly, the national average of 10% is 
based on all workers regardless of origin, color or sex, which suggests 
that forced mobility is distributed evenly among all groups of workers. 
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Table 5. 03- Forced Mobility Under Alternative Assumptions 

Spanish origin. Percent of 

color and sex movers forced 



Open competition: 

All workers 10.0 
Sex segregation: 

Male 11^0 

Female 8* 7 



Spanish origin-color segregation: 

Mexican ' 14, g 

Puerto Rican 12. Z 

Cuban 7^ 7 

Indian 11.5 

Black ^ 14,6 

White " 10.1 

Sex and Spanish origin-color segregation 

Mexican: male 15,5 

female 1Z.4 

Puerto Rican: male 12.4 

female 15.4 

Cuban: male 7,9 

female 18. 0 

Indian: male 15.3 

female 8. 2 

Black; male I4, 5 

female 15.4 

White: male 11.2 

female 9,2 
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When forced mobility is nieasured separately for each of the minority 
groups, the importance of ethnic-color- sex differences becomes more 
evident. The lower panel of Table 5.03 presents these results. Cuban 
women are most subject to the impact of forced mobility (18%), whereas 
Cuban men and Indian women (8%) along with white women (9%) are the 
least forced in their mobility. Among men, Mexicans, Puerto Ricans, 
Indians and blacks are relatively more forced than white men. Only 
Cuban men were less exposed to forced mobility than whites. V/hite women 
were less influenced by forced mobility than all other wonien, except for 
Indians. These results suggest strongly that the degree of forcec mobility 
is not distributed uniformly. 

Forced mobility can be viewed as operating within each of the Spanish 
origin and color groups regardless of sex differences. Under this condition, 
Mexicans and blacks bear the greatest burden of forced moves (15%), and 
Cubans the least (8%). With the exception of Cubans, forced mobility is 
greater for all minorities than for whites. What happens with the incidence 
of forced mobility when sex (or other) differences are ignored is that Mexican 
men, for example, have an opportunity to move to jobs otherwise available 
only to Mexican women as well as to "Mexican male jobs. " 

If ethnic-color differences are ignored, men feel the impact of forced 
mobility more than women. Between 1965 and 1970^ 11% of occupationally 
mobile men were forced to move because of decreases in the employment 
of men in several kinds of jobs. In comparison, only 9% of the mobile 
women were forced to move. 

Two points about forced mobility need to be emphasized. First, forced 
mobility is unequally distributed among ethnic- color- sex groups, but 
the magnitude of this forcing for some groups is undoubtedly greater than 
indicated by the data shown here. If age or regional criteria were added, 
or- if a detailed occupation list were used, the empirical results should ^ 
reflect greater disparities than those shown in Table 5.03. Second, reduction 
of discrimination in forced mobility should minimize the impact of decreased 
employment opportunities for groups now exposed to a relatively high risk from 
forced moves. Finally, it has been implicit but should be stressed that the 
majority of all occupational changes are free from the influence of changes 
in the occupational structure. 
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DIRECTION AND DISTANCTJ 



Differences in Direction of Mobility 

In the general "flow of manpower" within the occupational structure, 
many workers fail to realize the American Dream of "getting ahead. " 
The chances of moving up the occupation scale, rather than down, are 
a little better than 50-50 for men but less than that for women (Table 5.04). 

Young workers are more likely to move than older workers, and, when 
they are occupationally mobile, they also are more likely to move upward. 
About three out of five young men (under 35) had higher occupation scores 
in 1970 than in 1965. At ages 50 to 69, about half of all occupationally 
mobile men achieve higher occupational status. Young women (under 35) are 
about as successful as older men (50-69) in achieving upward mobility. 
The decrease in the proportions of movers going up the occupationarl scale 
at older ages means that more than half of occupationally mobile 'women at 
ages 50 to 69 experience a decrease in occupational standings 

Among occupational movers, white men are most likely to move upward, 
but Mexican, Indian and black men are almost as upwardly mobile as white 
men. Cubans are the least upwardly mobile (53%) among men. Black 
women are more upwardly mobile (56%) than all other groups of mobile 
women, whereas Puerto Rican women are least likely to be upwardly 
mobile (41%). Only Puerto Rican women, in fact, are less upwardly mobile 
than white women. In general, it appears that age and sex differences in 
the direction of occupational mobility are greater than differences among 
the color- ethnic minorities. 

J^ot all occupational mobility results in vertical movement. A relatively 
small fraction involves occupation changes that are essentially horizontal, 
i.e., a change in occupation classification without an accompanying change 
in occupation score. Such horizontal movement is often on the order of 
1-3% of all occupational movement. For all Spanish origin, Indian, black 
and white movers, this is about the magnitude of lateral occupational shifts. 
For women, however, horizontal moves are more frequent. Black mobile 
women are most likely to change occupations without moving vertically 
in the occupation structure. At ages 35 to 49, 6% of all black women movers 
move horizontally, and at ages 50 to 69 this percentage rises to 15%. 
Mexican and Indian mobile women at ages 50 to 69 also show a tendency toward 
increased lateral moves, with about 7% of their moves being horizontal. 
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Table 5.04. Percentages of Mobile Workers Moving Upward by Sex and Age' 



Sex and 
ages 


Mexican 


Puerto 
Rican 


Cuban 


Indian 


Black 


White 


Male 


59. 3 


56. 0 


52. 9 


58. 


5 


57. 7 


59. 8 


Under 35 


62. 3 


56. 9 


62. 6 


59. 


6 


60. 1 


64. 5 


35-49 


57. 9 


56. 7 


48. 8 


56. 


4 


57. 2 


59. 7 


50-69 


52. 9 


49. 2 


48. 4 


59. 


7 


52. 9 


53. 8 


Female 


49. 1 


41. 2 


48. 9 


49. 


6 


56. 2 


47. 2 


Under 35 


52. 9 


49. 6 


46. 1 


52. 


2 


58. 3 


52. 9 


35-49 


46. 2 


50. 2 


51.4 


48. 


3 


56. 3 


48. 3 


50-69 


40. 8 


38. 7 


48. 6 


46. 


7 


51. 2 


39. 5 



Figures based on changes in occupation scores between 1965 and 1970. 
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Distance and IDirection 



Levels of occupational achievement represent the culmination of many 
^hi-.igs, including the incidence and direction of occupational mobility, 
and also the distance of movement, either upward or downward. Most 
occupational changes are lik-ly to involve short distances, between occupations 
that are relatively similar in skill requirements and standing in the hierarchy. 
Moves are much more likely between highly similar jobs, such as between 
sales and clerical jobs, or between unskilled and semiskilled manual jobs 
than between very dissimilar jobs. 

The distance component of occupational mobility has received little 
attention in most studies, mostly because of the lack of adequate m.easures. 
Possibilities for describing and assessing the distance component are much 
more feasible with the development of occupation scores. Methods were 
developed for this study for determining distances of occupational moves 
upward and downward. Occupation scores were assigned to workers in 
accordance with their occupations in 1970 and 1965 for all workers employed 
at both Umes. The standing of occupations themselves probably did not change 
during this 5-year period, and, once the occupation scores were assigned 
to individual workers, it became a simple matter to determine the difference 
between scores for 1965 and 1970. 

Hov^/ever, a more refined measure was sought since an occupation score 
in 1970 is dependent on a worker's level of achievement in 1965. A measure 
of the disfcarce up or down the occupation scale, a Relative Mobility Score 
(RTviS) appears to solve many of the measurement problems. (See Appendix 
A for a mc-e detailed discussion). RMS represents the fraction of the maximum 
possible distance, up or down, regardless of the level of occuptional origin. 
The R.MS index can range from a maximum of +1. 0 or -1.0, depending on 
.-direction of movement, to zero. Nonmovers (or stayers), of course have a 
score of zero, since their occupation scores are the same at each point in 
time. Movers were assigned an RMS in accordance with the fraction of 
the distance moved. As a measure of distance, RMS has the advantage of 
permitting comparisons among mobile workers independent of their levels 
of occupational origin. A worker whose occupation score in 1965 was .60 
an'i in 1970 was . 80 moved half of the distance toward the highest occupation 
-< ::.'e. Another worker whose scores changed from .20 to .60 has also 
xnoved half of the distance upward. For downwardly mobile workers, a 
similar interpretation can be made. If a worker^s occupation decreases 
from .60 to . 30, he has dropped half of the distance toward zero. 

Results of applying RMS show for upwardly mobile workers that (1) among 
men whites move a greater distance upward than Spanish, Indians and blacks^ 
whereas black, Puerto Rican and Mexican men move the shortest distances 
upward, (2) among women, v/hites move upward the greatest distance, 
followed by Indians -and Cubans, while black, Mexican and Puerto Rican 
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women move the shortest distances, and (3) men almost invariably move 
further distances upward than women (Table 5.05). The notable reversal 
between the sexes occurs for blacks, where women average slightly 
longer distances upward than men. Among upwardly mobile men, those 
with relatively high level's of achievement, as shown in the last chapter, 
also move the longest distances upward. White and Cuban men, for 
example, move longer distances upward than Mexican, Puerto Rican, 
Indian and black men, thereby widening the achievement gap. White 
women move further upward than other women, although not as far as 
white and Cuban men. 

Upwardly mobile workers cover about a fourth of the distance toward 
the top of the occupational hierarchy, but for those dropping downward the 
distance toward the bottom is relatively greater. Results for downwardly 
mobile workers show (1) Cuban men losing the most in occupational status • 
and whites the least among men, while blacks, Mexicans, Puerto Ricans 
and Indians are about midway between the extremes in average distance 
lost, (2) Mexican, Cuban, Indian and black women drop about halfway 
toward the bottom of the occupational structure, and (3) the downward 
mobility of women typically covers a greater distance than for men, A 
major consequence of the up and down distance patterns is the accentuation 
of differences between workers with relatively high and low achievement 
patterns. Mexican men and women illustrate a pattern whereby they begin 
at low achievement levels from which they move short distances upward 
and long distances downward. 



INFLUENCES ON MOBILITY: EDUCATION, 
CITIZENSHIP AND FERTILITY 



Education 

The importance of education as a major determinant of levels of occupational 
achievement is enhanced by its contribution also to mobility. High educational 
attainment serves a dual purpose of stimulating upward mobility and deterring 
downward mobility. Evidence of this is provided by data for young mobile 
workers, an age level where mobility rates are high. The mean RMS values 
for men under 35 years of age tend to support this observation (Tables 5.06 
and 5. 07). As an example, American Indian men at these ages move upward 
only about 17% of the distance if they attain an eighth grade education, whereas 
they cover 80% of the distance upward if they reach college graduation. 
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Table 5. 05- Mean Relative Mobility by Sex, and Direction of Mobility 



Direction of 
mobility 



All 



Upward 



Mexican 

Puerto Rican 

Cuban 

Indian 

Black 

White 



.207 
. 205 
.255 
.227 
.203 
.270 



Downward 



Mexican 

Puerto Rican 

Cuban 

Indian 

Black 

White 



. 399 
. 387 
. 414 
.402 
.417 
.374 



Male 



Female 



.213 
.209 
. 263 
. 231 
. 199 
. 281 



189 
193 
234 
221 
2 08 
244 



. 345 
. 352 
. 379 
. 345 
. 334 
.. 320 



503 
464 
491 
494 
525 
449 
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Table 5.06. Alean Rc'lative Alobility for Ivlobile Men Under 35 Years of 
Age by Color, Origin, Education and Direction of Mobility 



Direction and 

year of school Puerto 



completed 


Mexican 


Rican 


C uban 


Indian 


Black 


While 


Up 














Elem: 1-7 


. 183 


. 188 


. 1S7 


. 194 


. 154 


. 176 


8 


. 201 


. 183 


. 183 


. 167 


.174 


. 184 


M.S.: 9-11 


. 204 


. 193 


.211 


. 188 


. 176 


. 200 


12 


. 230 


. 249 


. 276 


. 234 


.211 


.255 


College : 1 - 3 


. 317 


. 302 


. 307 


. 278 


. 301 


.339 


4 


. 544 


. 371 


. 639 


. 79 5 


. 445 


. 454 


5 or more 


. 508 


. 586 


. 510 


. 513 


. 493 


. 531 


Down 














Elem: 1-7 


. 370 


o n n 


. 382 


. 380 


. 342 


. 302 


8 


. 320 


. 340 


. 461 


. 363 


. 337 


. 301 


H.S. : 9-11 


. 039 


. 344 


. 331 


. 333 


. 319 


. 294 


12 


. 327 


. 367 


. 323 


. 362 


. 315 


. 300 


College: 1-3 


. 344 


. 335 


. 401 


. 275 


. 314 


. 309 


4 


. 297 


. ,!62 


. 324 


. 245 


. 247 


. 269 


5 or more 


. 284 


. 126 


.291 


. 365 


. 228 


. 247 
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Table 5.07. Mean Relative Mobility Scores for Mobile Women Under 35 
\ears of Age by Color, Origin, Education and Direction of 
. Mobility- 
Direction and yeavf^. Puerto 

of school completed Mexican Rican Cuban Indian r31ack White 



Up 












. 165 


Elem: 1-7 


. 153 


. 160 


. 103 


. 087 


. 152 


8 


. 133 


. 128 


. 197 


. 112 


. 158 


. 175 


H.S.: 9-11 


. 166 


. 177 


. 180 


. 227 


. 165 


. 189 


12 


. 201 


. 161 


. 187 


.216 


. 196 


. 203 


College: 1-3 


. 223 


. 318 


. 196 


. 303 


. 244 


. 270 


4 


. 511 


. 635 


. 42 4 


. 427 


. 462 


. 506 


5 or more 


. 545 


. 247 


. 42 6 




. 52 5 


. 514 


Down 














Elem: 1-7 


. 558 


. 547 


. 659 


' . 437 


. 628 


. 546 


8 


, 530 


. 359 


. 501 


. 612 


. 547 


. 534 


H.S.: 9-11 


. 451 


. 437 


. 49 6 


. 641 


. 521 


. 484 


12 


. 438 


. 399 


. 349 


. 403 


. 450 


. 401 


College: 1-3 


. 477 


. 521 


. 344 


. 327 


. 40 3 


. 396 


4 


. 513 


. 535 


. 685 


.216 


. 303 


. 391 


5 or more 


. 32 3 


. 293 


. 130 


. 391 


.269 


. 354 
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Downwardly tiK)l)ile young Indian men drop 34";) of the distance toward zero 
if they ha\'e an eighth grade education but only 25"/! of the distance downward 
if they are college graduates. I'his stinnilating and deterring influence of 
educational attainment is not quite so clear feu- women, but generally seems 
to apply. 

In general, men who completed four years of college and who were 
upwardly mobile move a longer distance upward than those who move downw-ard 
The contril)ution of a college education is therefore relatively strong in 
upward mol^ility and also acts as a deterrent to downward movement. However 
below the college level, i.e. , high school graduation or less, both the 
encouraging and deterring effects of education on distances are reversed, 
since those moving upward move shorter distances than those going downward. 

At the level of high school graduation, which includes substantial numl^ers 
of inen among those under 35 years of age, white workers move a longer 
distance upward than Mejcicans, Puerto Ricans, Indians and blacks, although 
the differences are not very great with the possible exception of young blacks. 
Young Cuban high school graduates ascend further upward than comparal^le 
whites. Young white high school graduates also appear to be slightly favored 
in their downward movement inasmuch as they do not drop quite as far 
as each of the minority men. Except for Puerto Rican and Indian men, 
however, again the differences are not very great. 

Minority men w^ho attain a baccalaureate degree from college are generally 
about as successful in their upward movement as whites. However, Puerto 
Rican college graduates move" only 37% of the distance upward as compared 
with about 45% of the distance for white (and for black) upwardly mobile 
workers. Mexican, Cuban and Indian college men move upward even further 
on the average than white men. Indian college men moving upward, in fact, 
go 80% of the distance upward. Downwardly mobile college graduates descend 
about a fourth of the distance toward the botton^, with Cuban and Mexican 
men dropping further than others. 

Aiiiong all the young mobile men, whites appear to be slightly more 
favored than minority men. The patterns are not totally or consistently in 
one direction, but in 23 of the cells (Table 5.06) the RMS values for the 
upwardly niobile are as high or higher for whites than for minority ri^en. For 
the downwardly mobile, this gauge indicates that whites move shorter distances 
downward than minority men in 29 of the 35 cells, 

Occupationally mobile women also benefit from higher education. Women, 
however, do not l:)enefit as consistently in their upward moves and lose more 
in occupational status l)y their downward moves than men. In coiTiparison 
with nunority women, white women show as high or higher RMS values in 
25 cells (Table 5.07) for the up-movers, and white women move shorter 
distances than minority women in 1 9 of the 35 cells. The distances upward 
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for women are noticeably less than downward distances, especially for 
those with less than a college education. The deterring influence of education 
is much less apparent among women, since many minority women with 
relatively high levels of education experience substantial loss of occupational 
status. Cuban college women illustrate an extreme case; they drop 68% of 
the .downward distance, whereas Cuban high school women descend only 
about a third of the distance downward. 



Citizenship 

The net influence of nativity and citizenship on distances and direction 
of occupational mobility presents a very mixed picture (Tables 5. 08 and 
5.09). In general, the evidence provides no support consistently favoring the 
native born over naturalized citizens or aliens. Upwardly mobile Mexican 
men average about Zl% of the upward distance, and this measure differs only 
slightly by nativity and citizenship. There is a mild indication that alien 
Mexican men do not move as far upward, since their movement covers 
about 18-19% of the upward distance. There is also an indication that 
downwardly mobile Mexican origin men at the youngest ages do not descend 
as far if they are native Americans. Among Mexican mobile women the 
pattern is similar, with native born and naturalized citizens appearing 
to have a slight edge over aliens, in both upward and downward distances. 

Among occupationally mobile Cubans, upwardly mobile naturalized 
Cuban men younger than 50 years of age move longer distances than either 
native born or alien men. Also, among the downwardly mobile Cuban men, 
descent is further for natives and aliens than for naturalized persons at all 
age levels. The pattern of mobility distances for Cuban men resembles that 
for Cuban women, generally favoring the naturalized citizens. 

For black and for white mobile workers, the patterns diffept Upwardly 
mobile alien men younger than 50, for example, move upward lurther than 
native and naturalized blacks and whites. But for women this is not the 
case. Among the upwardly mobile, alien black and white women show a slight 
but not totally consistent advantage. Among the downwardly mobile^ the 
native born, especially men, suffer less loss of occupational status than 
foreign born movers. 

Mexican, Cuban and black movers neither gain nor lose in general in 
comparison with whites when distances are compared by nativity and 
citizenship. Puerto Ricans and Indians are not included in these coxiiparisons 
because of the heavy preponderance of native born in these two populations. 
There are, of course, important exceptions to the overall patterns. For 
example, upwardly mobile native and naturalized Cuban men younger than 
35 move further upward than comparable white men. Mexican men and 
women consistently move shorter distances upward and longer distances 
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Table 5.08. Mean Relative Mobility for Mobile Mean by Age, Citizenship, 
Direction of Mobility, Color and Origin 



Age, citizenship 

and directioa of mobility 



Mexican Cuban 



Black 



White 



Up 

Under 35 
Native born 
Naturalized 
Alien 

35-49 
Native born 
Naturalized 
Alien 

50-69 
Native born 
Naturalized 
Alien 
Down 

Under 3 5 
Native born 
Naturalized 
Alien 

35-49 
Native born 
Naturalized 
Alien 

50-69 
Native born 
Naturalized 
Alien 



225 
220 
196 

216 
218 
183 

203 
191 
178 



319 

3 3?. 
393 

339 
348 
336 

372 
400 
379 



332 
373 
270 

198 
257 
211 

308 
263 
268 



508 
278 
375 

389 
360 
399 

369 
321 
403 



211 
244 
287 

200 
225 
275 

170 
195 
125 



317 
381 
369 

329 
392 
379 

362 
416 
524 



285 
310 
296 

285 
295 
283 

268 
274 
268 



295 
325 
304 

307 
32 3 
330 

356 
389 
382 
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Table 5.09 . Mean Relative Mobility for Mobile Women by Age, Citizenship, 
Direction of Mobility, Color and Origin 



Age, citizenship 

and direction Mexican Cuban Black White 

Up 



Under 3 5 



Native born 


. 192 


, 189 


. 206 


.251 


Naturalized 


. 188 


.275 


. 198 


. 242 




. 185 


. 196 


. 206 


.255 


J) -> — *x 7 










iNelLiVc UUi^Il 


. 189 


. 274 


.216 


. 240 


Naturalized 


. 198 


. 300 


. 200 


. 241 


en 


. 163 


. 192 


. 189 


. 269 


_> U — U 7 










INdtlVC U\J ± 11 


. 193 


.237 


. 199 


. 237 


Naturalized 


.215 


. 348 


. 187 


. 237 


X^l 1 C XI 


. 157 


.237 


.212 


. 203 












Under 3 5 










Native born 


. 458 


. 447 


. 469 


. 414 


Naturalized 


. 496 


. 371 


.611 


. 412 


Alien 


. 554 


. 448 


. 603 


. 482 


35-49 










Native born 


. 506 


.277 


. 52 8 


. 443 


Naturalized 


. 519 


. 382 


.460 


. 478 


Alien 


. 616 


. 542 


. 655 


. 471 


50-69 










Native born 


. 553 


. 553 


. 627 


. 482 


Naturalized 


. 591 


. 636 


.615 


. 496 


Alien 


. 559 


. 540 


. 647 


. 530 
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downward than whites regardless of nativity. The distances moved by 
Mexican workers compare unfavorably with those for whites, but there 
is no appreciable modification of the general pattern by nativity and 
citizenship. 

Children and Mobility 

The occupational mobility of working mothers is reduced by virtue 
of motherhood and the presence of young children at home. Hence, 
compounding the lower levels of labor force participation and occupational 
achievement for mothers with larger numbers of children, occupational 
mobility is also less rewarding for mothers of larger, rather than smaller, 
numbers of children. The distance of upward mobility is inversely related 
and the distance of downward mobility is directly related to the number of 
children ever born (Table 5. 10). At ages 25 to 34, white childless women 
average about 30% of the distance toward the top of the occupational structure, 
and this distance decreases steadily for mothers with children to the point 
where mobile white mothers with five or more children move upward only 
about 21% of the possible distance. Uowardly mobile childless white women 
therefore move about half again as far upward as mothers of five or more 
children. At the next older age level, 35 to 44, the relationship between 
distance of upward mobility and children is about the same. Upwardly 
mobile Cuban and black women manifest the same type of pattern, although 
they typically do not move as far upward as white women. For Mexican 
women, however, the number of children born bears little relationship to 
upward mobility. Childless Mexican women do not move further up the 
occupational ladder than mothers, with the possible exception of mothers of 
four or more children. For Puerto Rican and Indian women, the figures 
leave in doubt the impact of offspring on upward mobility. 

Larger numbers of children ever born seem conducive to greater 
losses in occupational status for downwardly mobile women. Furthermore, 
this pattern is clearer for women at ages 25 to 34 than at 35 to 44. Child- 
less downwardly mobile women tend to lose less in status than downwardly 
mobile jiiothers. Childless Mexican women at ages 25 to 34, for example, 
descend 43% of the distance downward, whereas mothers of four or more 
drop about 48% of the distance. Mexican and Puerto Rican mothers of one 
child, in contrast with whites, show a tendency to drop relatively great 
distances downward, an exception to the general pattern. RMS*s for Cuban 
and Indian women. are rather erratic for no apparent reason. 

The presence of preschool children at home serves to shackle the 
upward mobility and stimulate longer distance of downward mobility 
(Table 5. 11). Among upwardly mobile women, the pattern of shorter 
distances with increases in young children at home generally holds true. 
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Table 5.10. Mean Relative Mobility for Women 25 to 44 Years of Age by 
Number of Children Ever Born 

Age, direction and Puerto 

children born Mexican Rican Cuban Indian Black White 

25-34 ' 

Up 



None 


. 198 


. 194 


. 270 


. 329 


. 247 


. ^98 


One 


. 183 


. 209 


. 219 


. 200 


.221 


. 2C5 


Two 


. 195 


. 175 


. 238 


. 159 


. 220 


. 24' 


Three 


. 191 


. 161 


. 148 


. 258 


. 202 


.2?. 4 


Four 


. 169 


. 154 


. 206 


. 147 


. 184 


.210 


Five or more 


. 184 


. 225 




. 185 


. 184 


. 209 



Down 



None 


.432 


. 362 


. 381 


.406 


.434 


. 379 


One 


. 489 


.466 


. 491 


.417 


. 447 


. 403 


Two 


.428 


. 396 


. 460 


.435 


.457 


.428 


Three 


.475 


.488 


. 510 


. 563 


.488 


. 450 


Four 


.483 


. 506 


. 921 


. 385 


. 513 


.467 


Five or more 


.481 


. 384 


. 771 


. 410 


. 540 


.488 



3 5-44 
Up 



None 


. 199 


. 195 


. 318 


. 137 


. 237 


. 279 


One 


. 172 


. 201 


. 245 


. 403 


. 228 


. 238 


Two 


. 198 


. 203 


. 304 


. 170 


. 231 


. 244 


Three 


. 182 


. 204 


. 145 


. 181 


.239 


. 232 


Four 


. 177 


. 226 


. 186 


. 340 


. 213 


. 226 


Five or more 


. 176 


.210 


. 192 


.211 


. 189 


.216 



Down 



None 


. 571 


. 438 


.480 


. 415 


. 509 


. 398 


One 


. 602 


. 497 


.445 


. 381 


. 529 


.430 


Two 


.488 


. 578 


.499 


. 332 


.467 


.435 


Three 


.455 


. 515 


. 343 


. 482 


. 479 


.447 


Four 


. 476 


. 461 


. 284 


. 472 


. 506 


.465 


Five or more 


. 524 


. 420 


. 459 


. 508 


. 563 


.472 
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Table 5. 11. Mean Relative Mobility for Women 25 to 34 Years Old by Nimiber 
of Related Children Under 6 Years Old in the Household and 
Direction of Mobility 



Direction of 
Mobility and 

Children Puerto 

Under 6 Mexican Rican Cuban Indian Black White 



.200 .190 .209 .230 .222 .263 

.182 .218 .221 .197 .210 .253 

.182 .145 .150 .149 .206 .243 

.171 .189 .090 .107 .191 .227 



Down 



None 


. 417 


. 407 


.471 


. 441 


.469 


. 409 


One 


. 500 


. 497 


.408 


. 50Z 


.463 


. 421 


Two 


.434 


. 349 


. 593 


. 331 


. 467 


. 436 


Three or more 


. 475 


. 559 


. 645 


. 503 


.481 


. 445 



Up 
None 
One 
Two 

Three or more 
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However, there is a slight but noticeable tendency for Puerto Rican and 
Cuban mothers with only one preschool child to move further upward 
than childless Puerto Rican and Cuban women. For Cuban and Indian 
mothers, the presence of as many as two or three young children • 
drastically reduces their upward movement. Dov/nward descent is greater 
with the presence of each additional young child at home, although for 
Mexican, Puerto Rican and Indian women, the presence of one child seems 
to precipitate the longest drops downward. 



GAINS FROM MOBILITY 



One way of evaluating the net results of occupational mobility is to 
examine changes in the occupational structure, particularly changes in 
the distribution of occupationally mobile workers. As a means of summarizing 
the net results of occupational mobility, occu^ ational origins and destinations 
of movers are compared to ascertain (1) whether each of the groups of 
occupationally mobile workers has gained or lost and (Z) whether minority 
movers gain as much as majority movers as a consequence of their mobility. 
Basic changes in the total occupational structure have involved shifts away 
from farm and blue collar occupations toward white collar jobs. This leads 
to the expectation that occupational mobility follows the same general 
pattern. 

In most general terms, occupationally mobile workers fit this expectation 
(Tables 5. 12-5. 14). Occupational movers, however, show a tendency, to 
depart from sales and move into craft occupations more frequently than 
the general movement toward white-collar jobs would suggest. Among both 
male and female movers, Indian men were the only ones to show a heavier 
concentration in sales jobs in 1970 than in 1965, and all movers manifest 
increases in craft occupations. All groups of movers show a decline in 
farm occupations, and, with the exception of Cuban men, also in laborer 
jobs. Clerical jobs were popular destinations for both men and women, 
and gains are shown in most cases for professional and managerial positions. 
On the basis of the socioeconomic ranking of occupations (as discussed in 
Chapter 4), the broad conclusion is that occupational mobility has resulted 
in improved occupational standing for both minority and ^hite movers. 

Mexican men and women who moved between major occupation gxo ups 
clearly show a pattern of gain in occupational status. Both men and women 
shifted away from lower-ranking occupations (laborer, farmer and farm 
laborer) into higher-ranking occupations (professional, managerial, clerical 
and crafts). Mexican women also departed from private household service 
work. The overall degree of gain from mobility is reflected by the index 
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Table 5.12. Origin and Destination Occupations of Mobile Men, 1965 
and 1970 



Puerto 



Occupation 


Mexican 


Rican 


Cuban 


Indian 


Black 


White 






1965 










All 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


Professional 


3. 0 


2. 4 


7. 4 


4. 9 


3. 5 


8. 0 


Manage rial 


4. 1 


4. 4 


12. 2 


4. 0 


2.7 


11.6 


Sales 


3. 6 


4. 3 


6. 7 


2. 3 


2.5 


9.4 


Clerical 


4. 8 


9. 3 


11. 8 


4. 5 


6.7 


8.4 


Crafts 


13.5 


13.2 


13.3 


17. 5 


11. 3 


16. 8 


Operatives 


17. 8 


26. 5 


17. 7 


17. 9 


17. 2 


16.2 


Transp, eq. 


7. 5 


5. 7 


7. 3 


6. 0 


9.8 


6. 8 


Laborer 


18. 0 


12.0 


6. 7 


22. 3 


21.6 


10. 3 


Farmer 


2. 4 


1. 5 


1. 9 


4. 3 


3.8 


3. 5 


Farm laborer 


15.6 


6. 3 


3. 1 


8. 9 


5. 8 


2. 5 


Service 


9. 6 


14. 4 


11.8 


7. 2 


14. 5 


6. 5 


Priv. household 


. 1 




. 1 


. 2 


. 6 








1970 










All 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


Pr of e s s ional 


3. 3 


3. 3 


7. 3 


6. 4 


3.9 


9. 5 


Manag e r ial 


5. 3 


6. 3 


11. 6 


6. 9 


4. 7 


16. 8 


Sales 


3. 6 


3. 8 


5. 7 


3. 0 


2. 3 


8. 5 




6. 2 


12.9 


12.7 


5. 3 


7. 8 


8. 8 


Crafts 


21. 2 


15. 7 


15. 7 


19. 9 


17. 8 


20. 5 


Operatives 


21.4 


23.8 


21.2 


18. 9 


20. 6 


12. 8 


Transp. eq. 


8. 4 


9. 2 


5. 5 


7. 2 


11.1 


6.4 


Laborer 


15. 3 


10. 4 


6.9 


13. 8 


15. 5 


6. 6 


Farmer 


. 7 




. 2 


1. 2 


.6 


1. 5 


Farm laborer 


4. 5 


1.4 


. 5 


5. 0 


2.9 


1.6 


Service 


10. 0 


13. 2 


12. 6 


12. 4 


12. 7 


7. 0 


Priv. household 


. 1 








. 3 
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Table 5.13. Origin and Destination Occupations of Mobile Women, 
1965 and 1970 



Puerto 



Occupation 


Mexican 


Rican 


Cuban 


Indian 


Black 


White 






1965 










All 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


Professional 


5. 5 


9. 9 


12. 9 


9. 0 


7. 6 


10. 3 


Managerial 


4.0 


4. 8 


2. 8 


5. 8 


2. 1 


8. 6 


Sales 


10. 7 


8. 9 


12. 9 


6. 1 


5. 0 


14. 3 


Clerical 


14. 4 


19. 1 


19. 9 


15. 8 


10. 8 


24. 7 


Crafts 


3. 3 


5. 4 


4. 4 


2. 9 


2.4 


3. 3 


Operatives 


21. 6 


28. 0 


32. 2 


18. 4 


15. 1 


12. 9 


Transp.eq. 


.4 


. 3 




. 6 


. 5 


. 6 


Laborer 


4.6 


5. 1 


3. 2 


2. 6 


3. 1 


2. 6 


Farnier 


. 8 


. 7 




3. 2 


1. 7 


1. 4 


Farm laborer 


9. 5 


3. 8 


. 3 


2. 3 


4. 5 


• 7 


Service 


19. 4 


13. 3 


9. 8 


26. 8 


25.8 


18. 6 


Priv* household 


5. 8 


. 7 


1.6 


6. 4 


21.4 


1. 8 






1970 










All 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


Professional] 


6. 6 


7. 9 


11. 7 


10. 5 


8. 0 


12. 3 


Managerial 


4. 5 


6. 5 


4. 4 


5. 5 


3. 4 


9. 9 


Sales 


6.3 


5. 8 


6.6 


5. 8 


3. 8 


11.0 


Clerical 


21.4. 


29. 0 


27. 8 


20. 1 


19. 1 


28. 5 


Crafts 


5. 5 


6. 1 


7.2 


3. 8 


2.7 


4. 1 


Operatives 


23. 1 


22. 9 


24. 9 


16. 9 


19. 3 


12. 5 


Transp. eq. 


. 3 


. 7 


1.3 


. 3 


. 7 


. 8 


Laborer 


3. 4 


3. 1 


1.0 


2. 0 


3. 0 


2. 0 


Farmer 




. 3 




. 6 


.2 


. 3 


Farm laborer 


4. 4 


1.7 


.6 


3. 8 


2.2 


1.4 


Service 


19. 5 


16. 0 


13. 9 


24. 5 


26. 5 


14. 8 


Priv. household 


4. 6 




.6 


6. 1 


11.2 


2. 4 
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Table 5,14 • Differences Between Origin and Destination Occupations for 
Mobile Workers, by Sex, 1965-70 



Sex a nd 
occ UDat ion 


\lexic an 

Jk X ^ WX X X 


Puer to 
Rican 


U CX X 1 


Indian 


Black 


White 


Male 
















. 3 


. 9 


1 


1. 5 


, 4 


1. 5 




1 • 2 


1 9 


-. 6 


2. 9 

t- . 7 


2. 0 


5. 2 






5 


-1.0 


, 7 


- . 2 


- . 9 




1 • 4 


3. 6 


9 


. 8 


1 . 1 


. 4 


Crafts 


7. 7 


2. 5 


2 . 4 


2. 4 


6. 5 


3. 7 


Operatives 


3,6 


-2.7 


3. 5 


1.0 


3. 4 


-3. 4 


Transp. eq« 


.9 


3. 5 


-1.8 


1.2 


1. 3 


-.4 


T .a hn T p T 


-2, 7 


-1.6 


. 2 


-8. 5 


-6. 1 


-3.7 


Far m e r 


-1.7 


-1.5 


-1.7 


-3. 1 


-3.2 


-2. 0 


Farm laborer 


-11.1 


-4. 9 


-2.6 


-3.9 


-2, 9 


-•9 


Se r vie e 


. 4 


-1.2 


. 8 


5. 2 


-1.8 


. 5 


"Priv- Hon eliold 






1 


- . 2 


3 




Di s imilari t* v* 

j-f/ xo w ^XA i^x Qx X X y « 


.155 


. 124 


. 078 


. 1 57 


. 146 


.113 


Female 














"P I" of e s ional 

^ X. \^ X. O w X W X X CX X 


1 . 1 


-2. 0 


-1.2 


1. 5 


. 4 


2. 0 


A/1 an a p T" ial 


, 5 


1 . 7 


1. 6 


- . 3 


1 . 3 


1. 3 


1 ^ Q 
dX O 


-4. 4 


-3.1 


-6.3 


- ,3 


-1,2 


-3.3 


1 P T i pal 

>^ X v> X X ^ CX X 


7. 0 


9. 9 


7. 9 


4. 3 


8. 3 


3. 8 


C rafts 


2. 2 


. 7 


2. 8 


. 9 


. 3 


. 8 


Operatives 


1. 5 


-5. 1 


-7. 3 


-1.5 


4. 2 


-.4 


Transp. eq. 


1 


. 4 


1. 3 


-. 3 


. 2 


.2 


Laborer 


-1.2 


-2. 0 


-2.2 


-.6 


-. 1 


-.6 


Farmer 


-. 5 


-.4 




-2.6 


-1.5 


-1.1 


Farm laborer 


-5. 1 


-2. 1 


. 3 


1. 5 


-2. 3 


. 5 


Service 


. 1 


2.7 


4. 1 


-2. 3 


. 7 


-3. 8 


Priv, household 


-1.2 


-.7 


-1.0 


3 


-10.2 


.6 


Dissimilarity: 


. 124 


. 154 


. 180 


. 082 


. 154 


. 092 
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of dissinular ity (Table 5. 14), which in this case shows the amount of change' 
in occupational distributions between 1965 and 1970 as a result of occupational 
mobility. The occupational distributions for Mexican men changed by about 
16%, and must be interpreted as mostly upward. For Mexican women the 
"gain*' was about 12%. 

Puerto Rican movers also generally gained as a result of mobility, 
hut, in contrast with Mexican men and women, Puerto Ricans declined 
in professional occupations. The numbers of Puerto Rican men and women 
decreased in the semi-skilled operative category as well. Consequently, 
their overall changes in occupational distributions, of about 1Z% for men and 
16% for won^en, cannot be interpreted quite so easily as "gains". Nevertheless 
the net rrijsult of Puei'to Rican mobility appears to be an improvement in their 
occupational status. 

The mobility of Cuban men resulted in relatively little change from their 
1965 occupations (D=.08). In addition to declines in farm occupations, 
Cuban male movers show declines also in professional, managerial and 
sales occupations. However, their mobility did result in increases in 
crafts and operatives occupations, and also in a slight increase in laborer 
jobs. As a net result, the occupational mobility of Cuban men produces 
far less upward movement than occurs for Alexican and Puerto Rican men. 

Cuban v/on^.en fare somewhat better than Cuban men in their mobility, 
with gains from n^obility in managerial, clerical, crafts and service occupations 
However, Cuban won^en also lost through mobility in professional, sales, 
operatives and laboring jobs. The net shift in occupations for Cuban women 
of 18% therefore represents a mixture of gains and losses. 

Occupationally mobile Indian men manifest one of the most clear patterns 
of gains in occupational status. The overall shift from 1965 to 1970 of 16% 
resulted from gains in all white-collar occupations as well as in crafts, 
operatives and service occupations and movement out of laborer and farm- 
related work. Mobile Indian women did not change their occupational distributioi 
as niuch; only an 8% difference for the five-year period. Their gains also 
were rather mixed, with increases being confined to professional, clerical and 
crafts occupations. 

[M:ick mobile workers generally gained through mobility. For black 
men the shift is clearly away from the lower status occupations--farming 
and laborer s- -toward operatives, crafts and white-collar jobs. Black 
women show a very similar pattern, but also a distinctly strong movement 
v^.\vay trom private household service occupations where they have been 
traditiona Lly over-represented. 

Ansv/ers to the second question of whether minority movers gained as 
much as majority movers are not entirely simple and clear-cut. At the 
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white-collar level, Spanish origin, Indian and black movers acconiplish 
gains in about the same occupational areas as white niovers. With the 
exception of Cuban men, all occupationally mobile men accomplish increases 
in professional, managerial, clerical and crafts occupations. Still, as 
of 1970, mobile white men were more heavily concentrated in professional 
and managerial occupations than any of the mobile minority men. Mobile 
white men were also more predominant than minority men at craft destina- 
tions, with the exception of mobile Indian men. As a general result, mobile 
minority men were more prevalent than white men in the lower- ranking 
destinations of laborers. 

Mobile minority wom^^.:a were also less 3uccessful than white women 
in achieving professioT) A p.vid managerial destinations, and more often 
reached operative and laborer destinations. Black women, who reveal 
a sharp departure from private household service jobs (about 50%), 
also wind up at the end of this five-year period with a comparatively heavy 
proportion(l 1%) in this traditionally low- status occupation. 

The redistribution of occ upationally mobile minority workers in a 
generally upv/ard direction can be viewed broadly as gains resulting from 
m.obility. However, despite such gains from mobility, mobile minority 
v/orkers:*app<^ar less often than whites to be as heavily concentrated in the 
more prestigious destination occupations. 

Traditional differences in occupational distributions of men and women 
are perpetuated by the destination patterns of mobile workers. As custom 
would dictate, mobile women are more heavily concentrated in professional, 
saL;-', -Tcrical and service occupations, whereas men move more frequently 
than -I • ; into managerial, craft, operative and farm occupations . Part 
of the apparent advantage of women over men in moving into professional 
occupations can be explained by the moves of women into teaching and 
nursing, or generally into lower- ranking jobs in the professional category. 
Interestingly, both men and women show pronounced tendencies to move 
into semi-skilled operative occupations, and, in contrast with earlier 
generations, this represents a substantial change for women. Thus, although 
the patterns of sex differences seem to be generally in line with traditional 
patterns, there are at least isolated clues that conventional patterns are 
beginning to change. 

As a further indication of the lesser success of minorities than whites 
in occupational mobility, it appears that Spanish origin, Indian 
and black mobile men gain less through upward, and lose more through 
downward mobility than comparable whites. Since young men are the 
most frequent movers, attention is centered on this group with controls 
for the origin occupation (Table '5. 15). For each of the occupation origins 
n965), upwardly mobile young minority men tend to move shorter distances 
than whites. Exceptions to this pattern occur for Mexican men moving 
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Table 5.15. Ivlean Relative Mobility Scores for Mobile Men Under 35 Years 
of Age, by Color, Origin, Occupation in 1965, and Direction 
of Mobility 



Direction and Puerto 



occupation 


Mexican 


Rican 


Cuban 


Indian 


Black 


White 


Up 


.213 


. 209 


. 263 


. 240 


. 237 


. 281 


Professional 


. 474 










. 416 


. 418 


Managerial 


.203 




. 32u 




. 243 


. 273 


Sales 


. 313 


. 296 


. 392 




. 288 


. 348 


Clerical 


. 269 


. 316 


. 356 


. 350 


. 264 


. 359 


Crafts 


. 182 


. 187 


. 234 


. 178 


. 171 


. 231 


Operatives 


. 201 


. 180 


. 284 


.231 


. 190 


. 244 


Transp. eq. 


. 137 


. 158 


_ — _ 





. 154 


. 201 


Laborer 


. 179 


.213 


. 177 


. 188 


. 164 


.252 


Farmer 


. 175 











. 113 


.218 


Farm laborer- 


.236 


. 234 


. 194 


.255 


. 229 


. 280 


Service 


.270 


. 207 


. 304 


.218 


.250 


. 32 5 


Down 


. 345 


. 352 


. 379 


. 359 


. 289 


. 340 


Profe s'sional 


. 429 


. 389 


. 355 


. 326 


. 361 


. 298 


Managerial 


. 436 


. 440 


. 447 




. 452 


. 341 


Sales 


. 419 


. 480 


. 451 





. 442 


. 385 


Clerical 


. 340 


. 352 


. 350 




. 319 


. 288 


Crafts 


. 301 


. 337 


. 347 


. 365 


. 318 


. 270 


Operatives 


. 273 


.259 


. 277 


. 308 


. 264 


. 244 


Transp. eq. 


. 331 


. 303 


. 304 


.256 


. 308 


. 277 


Laborer 


. 280 


. 386 




. 308 


. 278 


. 247 


Farmer 


.467 


. 468 






. 387 


. 463 


Farm laborer 


. 379 


. 120 








. 308 


Service ' 


. 387 


. 42 3 




. 371 


. 351 


. 324 


Excluding private household 


service 


worke r s 
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upward froni a professional origin and for Cubans whose origin was in 
nuinagerial, sales, craft and operative occupations. Offsetting these 
e^xceptions for minority nien is the fact that ah^iost invariably they 
descend further than whites froni each occupational origin. 

Observed and Expected Destinations 

The disadvantaged mobility thesis holds that inferior occupational 
achievements of niinorities are a result of disadvantaged mobility rather 
than of in-^.poverished origins. Occupational achievements of nonwhite 
ir.en in thu Ignited States have been consistent with this thesis (Duncan, 
19t^8; Mauser and Fcatherman, 1974a and 1974b). The generality of this 
proposition can be examined with the present data, and the inniiediate aim 
is to determine what happens to the destination occupational distributions 
of Spanish, Indian and black men and women, if they have (a) the sanie 
mobility opportunities as whites, and, alternatively, (b) the same occupational 
origins as whites. 

Two sets of expected destination distributions were calculated, 
separately for men and for women, in order to exaniine the effects of 
mobility and occupational origin. First, under the assumption that 
minorities move exactly as whites, rtiobility matrices for whites were 
muUiplied b/ the 1965 occupation distributions for each of the minority 
groups of mobile workers. Differences between observed white and these 
expected distributions are entirely the result of differences in the 1965 
occupational distributions, since minorities are provided with the same 
mobility pattern as whites. Secondly, assuming that minorities have the 
same occupational origins as whites, the 1965 occ upational distribution of 
v/hite mo\'ers was multiplied by the actual mobility matrix for each of the 
minorities. Given these conditions, differences between observed white 
and minority expected destination distributions arc solely a function of the 
actual mobility of minorities because their occupational origins are the 
san^ic as for whites. 

Alniost wdthout exception the results denionstrate that niobility has 
a greater influence in determining the destinations of minorities than 
their occupational patterns in 1965 (Table 5.16). The index of dissimilarity 
n:easures differences between (a) observed occupational destination distributions 
of white and rtiinority niovers and (b) observed white destinations and expected 
Hiinority destinations under the alternative assuTDptions of equal mobility 
£aid ecp.ia] (origins. 

Ext-)ect« d (occupational destinations of Mexican men illustrate the 
genera] pattern. As sh(nvn in column (1) of Table 5. 16, 31';;; of N4exican 
r/K'M would need to m(;ve to a different occupational category in order to 
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Table 5. 16. Actual and Expected Destination Dissimilarities Between 
White and Minority Movers, by Sex 



Sex and 
minority 



(1) 

Observed 



Male 

Mexican 
Puerto Rican 
Cuban 
Indian 
Black 

Female 



31 
, 34 
18 
23 
36 



Mexican 
Puerto Rican 
Cuban 
Indian 
Black 



30 
34 
30 
23 
36 



Diss imila r it ie s 
(2) 

Equal 
mobility 



Expected 



(3) 

Equal 
origin 



22 
25 -. 
10 
18 
37 



. 08 
. 12 
. 11 
. 07 
. 10 



26 
30 

26 
20 
31 



. 05 
. 04 
. 07 
. 05 
. 05 
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attain a destination distribution equivalent to that for white men. In column (2), 
under the assumption of equal mobility, the index value is reduced to .2Z, 
suggesting that differences in origin fail to account for much of the 
destination difference. However, in column (3) the index is only .08, a 
clear indication that the effects of mobility are greater than those of origin. 
In general, Mexican men need improved chances for upward occupational 
mobility more than they need an improved occupational origin in order to 
reach occupations more nearly like those of white men. Their mobility 
during the late 1960's left them underrepresented in white-collar and 
craft occupations. 

The predicted effects of mobility patterns are about the same for 
Puerto Rican and Indian men who changed occupations between 1965 
and 1970 as for Mexican men, whereas for Cubans and blacks the results 
differ slightly. For mobile Cuban men, their origins and mobility pattern 
are about equally effective in determining their occupational destinations, 
an exception to the overall pattern of results. The occupational origins 
of black n^.en appear to have almost no effect insofar as their destinations 
differ from whites (compare columns (Z) and (3) of Table 5. 16). As with 
most minority men, the mobility of black men explains more of their 
occupational achievement than does their disadvantaged origin. 

Minority women move less frequently than white women into white- 
collar jobs, and, totally consistent with the disadvantaged mobility thesis, 
this is attributable to the mobility patterns of minority women rather 
than to their occupations in 1965 (Table 5. 14). About a third of Spanish 
origin and black women would need to move primarily into white-collar 
occupations to accomplish the s t.ne cest inaction distribution as white women. 
The effects of origin diSer-nces between miinority and white women are of 
relatively little consequence, v/hereas, when the effects of mobility are 
isolated, destination differences pTmost disappear. The occupational 
destinations of Indian women differ from those for white women less than 
for the other groups of wcr.ien, but the effects of mobility are just as 
apparent. 



SUMMARY 



The culmination in 1970 of all the dynamics of the occupational structure 
and ail the determinants of mobility produced changes in the kinds of occupations 
and levels of achieveanent for occupationally mobile v/orkers. Mexican, 
Indian and black movers appear to have benefited because of their upward 
movement, but it is less clear that Puerto Ricans and Cubans gained in 
occupational status as a result of their mobility. In comparison with gains 
in occupational status of mobile white workers, minorities accomplished 
an uncertain and questionable improvement. However, as the preceding 
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discussion has amply demonstrated, simple and sweeping generalizations 
about occupational mobility require considerable qualification. 

The dynamics of the occupational system involve not only the frequencies 
of occupational mobility, but mobility attributable to changes in the occupa- 
tional structure itself, varying degrees of efficiency in movements between 
occupational categories and differences in the direction and distance of 
movement. In general, a third to a half of all workers employed in 1965 
were in different occupations by 1970. Young workers were typically more 
mobile than older workers and men more mobile than women. Cuban men 
were the most mobile and black men the least. All Spanish origin men 
were more mobile than white men, but white women were more mobile 
than Puerto Rican and black women, while Indians were the most mobile 
of all women. ' 

Cuban women were forced to move to another occupation as a result 
of changes in the occupational structure more often than other occupationally 
mobile workers. Cuban men, however, experienced the least impact of 
forced mobility. Compared with white men and women and Indian women, 
Mexican and Indian men, along with black women, experienced the negative 
impact of forced mobility to a relatively high degree. When examined in 
detail, forced mobility was not invariably more favorable to either men 
or women. 

A majority of occupationally mobile men, but not women, moved upward 
in the occupational structure between 1965 and 1970. White men were more 
likely than minority men to be upwardly mobile, although Mexican, Indian 
and black men were almost as much upwardly mobile as whites. Among 
women, only Puerto Ricans were less likely to move up the occupation 
scale than white women. Differences in the incidence of upward mobility 
were generally greater between men and women than among the minorities 
or between minorities and whites. 

Among upwardly mobile workers, white men moved longer distances 
upward than any group of minority men; Mexican and Puerto Rican men 
moved upwards only about three-fourths as far as white men. Black 
women advanced upward further than other women but not appreciably further 
than white and Cuban women. Men typically moved longer distances upward 
than women. 

Whereas upwardly m.obile workers moved about a fourth of the distance 
toward the top of the occupational hierarchy, downwardly mobile workers 
descended as much as a third to nearly half of the distance toward the 
lowest rungs on the occupational ladder. Among downwardly mobile men, 
Cuban men lost the most and blacks the least. Mexican, Cuban and white' 
women dropped about halfway toward the bottom, further than for other 
women, and women descended further than men when they were losing status. 
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As an indicator of preparation for occupational achievement, increases 
in education served as a stimulant to upward mobility and helped to deter 
downward mobility. Intergroup gaps in direction and distances of occupational 
mobility were not altered convincingly or consistently at different levels 
of occupational attainment, but the importance of higher levels of educational 
attainment were nevertheless clear and strong. Not only did college graduates 
move longer distances upward than those with lesser education, but they 
also moved shorter distances downward. There was a mild indication that 
among high school graduates, white movers went further upward than 
Spanish origin, Indian and black movers. 

The benefits of higher education were less in evidence for mobile 
women than for men. The distances upward tended to be less for women 
at most levels of educational attainment, with downward descent also greater 
than for men. Moreover, education was a less effective deterrent to down- 
ward descent for women. 

As a determinant of occupational mobility, citizenship status appeared 
to have an influence, but native born movers did not consistently move 
longer distances than naturalized or alien worker s . For groups such 
as Mexican men, differences in. nativity and citizenship had little effect 
on distances covered in occupational mobility. 

Occupationally mobile women were handicapped by the presence of 
pre- school children at home, and the number of children ever born also 
tended to reduce their chances for upward and increase their chances 
for downward movement. Upwardly mobile childless women and mothers 
of only one child moved further upward and shorter distances downward 
than mothers of two or more children. 

The net results of occupational mobility for levels of achievement were 
in line with general shifts in the occupational structure, i. e. , movers 
tended to depart from lower- ranking (blue collar and farm) occupations for 
higher- ranking (white collar and skilled craft) destinations. Exceptions 
to this pattern occurred for workers whose occupation in 1965 was in the 
sales category and who moved disproportionately to other occupations. 

On a "gain and loss" basis, Indian men gained the most through occupa- 
tional mobility with an unequivocal shift from lower to higher ranking 
occupations. Mexican, black and ^^^ite men and women also improved their 
occupational status through inobilily. Puerto Ricans probably bettered 
their occupational standing, too, but not so clearly and convincingly as 
others. Cuban movers displayed the least certain gains from occupaticnal 
mobility. 

In comparison with white movers, gains in occupational status via 
mobility v/ere less impressive for minorities. Spanish origin, Indian 
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and black mobiles achieved gains in white collar and craft occupations, 

but minority movers were still less prevalent in these "favored^' destination 

occupations than white movers. 

Finally, differences in occupational destination between men and women 
perpetuated traditional differences in occupations of men and women. Mobile 
women tended to move toward professional, sales, clerical and service 
occupations, whereas men moved more often into managerial, craft, 
operative and farm occupations. The inferior occupational achievements 
of i-unorities are due m^re to thier mobility patterns than to their inferior 
occupational origins in 1965. 
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CHAPTER 6 
GAPS IN EARNINGS 



Status inequalities, reflected by differences between white and minority 
men's occupational achievement and mobility, reach perhaps their most 
dramatic demonstration in the area of earnings. Expressed in monetary units, 
inequalities may be clearly understood and easily appreciated in a society 
in which dollars are among the most important kinds of rewards. Earnings 
from employment constitute a logical and functional outcome of participating 
in the labor force in a specific job. Hence, prior status achievements and 
mobility are instrumental in determining the amount of earnings. 

The chief concerns in this chpater are (a) whether various determinants 
of earnings affect the earnings of minority and majority workers in about 
the same way and (b) whether differences in earnings diminish or disappear 
among workers equally well qualified. Educational attainment and vocational 
training once more serve to help identify workers with similar levels of 
preparation, whereas such factors as marital status, citizenship, and, 
for women, the presence of children represent circumstances relevant 
to earnings but which do not directly involve questions of work skills. 
Occupation, industry, class of worker and weeks worked ?re all related 
to levels of earnings and tend to cut across questions of skill and preparation 
for achievement. 



INEQUALITIES IN EARNINGS 



Inequalities in earnings clearly favor white over minority men and all men 
over all women; white women indicate a siivii.lar though not as extreme 
advantage over minority women (Table 6.01). Average earnings for white 
men in 1969 ($7, 369) were more than thirteen hundred dollars greater than 
for Cuban men ($6,025) whose level of earnings surpassed ether minority 
rnen. Lowest average e^iirnings are for black and Indian men (just over 
$5300), or a gap of about two thousand dollai s in comparison with white 
men, Mexican and Puerto Rican men exceed median earnings of black and 
Indian men by only about four hundred dollars. On the other hand, Mexican 
and Indian men were slightly more likely than Puerto Rican and black 
rnen to have earned $10, 000 or more in 1969. In fact, less* than one in t^n 
• uerto Rican and black men compared to more than one in three white men 
had earnings of $10, 000 or more. Among women, the earnings gap between 
white and other women is comparatively small, ranging from about a. 
thousand dollars between Mexican ($2., 747) and white women ($3, 831) to 

only about one hundred dollars between Puerto Rican ($3,720) and white women. 
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Table 6.01. Earnings in 1 969, by Sex 



S e K a. nd 




Pue r t o 










ea, rninp s 


XVI ^ X \^ XI 


R ican 


n K o 7-1 


Tn H 1 a n 
lliu Id il 


13 1 d Civ. 


w nice 


Male 


100. 0 


100. 0 


1 00 0 

1 u u . u 


1 nn n 

1 u u . u 


1 nn n 

1 u u . u 


1 nn n 
1 u u . u 


Under $1, 000 


7. 3 


6 9 

u • 7 


^ 8 


1 n 7 

1 U . f 


ft 7 


A 


$1 000-1 QQQ 


5 7 


4 1 

*x . 1 


*x . D 


A A 


A 9 


J . 5 


2 000-7 QQQ 


7 1 


4 ^ 


^ A 


« A 


7 ft 


1 


3 000-3 QQQ 
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1 0 Q 

1 U . 7 


ft Q 

O . 7 


Q 7 
7 • ' 


1 n 9 
1 U • ^ 


1 1 A 
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c 000- ^ QQQ 
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1 1 1 
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1 U . D 
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11.1 
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o . o 


/ , UUU- { , 'i'i'i 


in /I 
1 U . 4 


10.4 


10.4 


8. 3 


10.0 


10.3 
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R 2 


7 1 
1.1 
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J . U 


A 7 
O • ( 


7 A 
( . D 
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1 U . 3 


Q 000-9 QQQ 

7,vyuu /,777 


5 4 


4 4 


^ 6 


A A 


A 7 


ft 9 
o . c 


10 000-14 QQQ 


1 0 1 


7 4 


1 n Q 

1 U . 7 


in 

1 U . 3 


A 0 


9 7 9 


15 000-19 999 


1 . 3 


1 . 1 


7 


1 ^ 


Q 
• 7 


^. A 
O. ft 


20 000-24 QQQ 


. 3 


. ^ 


1 n 

1 . u 


c 
• D 


9 


9 /I 

^ . 4 


25 000 and over 


, 5 


4 


g 


C 




"2 


Median 


$5757 


$5721 


$6025 


$5339 


$5317 


$7369 
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1.9 
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.9 


1. 3 


1.2 


2. 1 


1. 7 


3. 1 


15, 000-19, 999 


. 1 


. 1 


. 1 


. 1 


. 2 


. 4 


20, 000-24, 999 


. 0 


. 0 


. 2 


. 1 


. 0 


.1 


25, 000 and over 


. 1 


. 0 


. 2 


. 2 


. 1 


.2 


Median 


$2747 


$3720 


$3500 


$2862 


$2913 


$3831 
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The index of dis similar it/ suggests that about a fourth to a third of minority 
men would need to move upe the earnings scale in order to match the earnings 
distribution for white men; about 10% to 20% of minority women would need to 
do likewise to have a distribution similar to that for white women (Table 6. 02). 

Differences in the earnings of men and women are relatively large, 
with women invariably averaging much less than men. For example, while 
the median earnings of Mexican men are only 65% as much as those of white 
men, Mexican women average earnings only 57% the level of Mexican men 
and 37% the level of white men. Earnings of white women average only about 
half those of white men and 80% as high as the earnings of Mexican men. 
As the D-index implies (Table 6. 02), a third to a half of the women would 
have to earn more to equal the earnings levels of their male counterparts. 



AGE AND SEX DIFFERENCES 



Variations by age in earnings for men follow much the same pattern as 
labor force participation rates--lower at teenage and older and highest 
during middle-adult years (Table 6.03). However, not all population groups 
reach their peak participation or earnings at the same age level. White 
men reach their maximum earnings ($9, 760) in the 40 to 44 age range. The 
only other male population here to do similarly is the Puerto Rican ($6,413). 
Reaching their earnings peaks prior to age 40 are Mexican (35 to 39, $6,887), 
Cuban (30 to 34, $6, 827), and black (35 to 39, $6, 199) men. The average 
earnings of Indian men are bimodal in this respect (35 to 39, $6,202 and 
45 to 49, $6,205). 

As expected, age-specific earnings of white men are higher, in most 
cases notably so, than for minority men. Exceptions to this pattern are 
comparable earnings for Cuban men 14 to 19 and 20 to 24 and Puerto Rican 
men 65 to 69. The differential between the age-specific earnings of white 
and minority men are least at the youngest age level tending to increase 
through the middle-adult years. 

For women, the situation is quite different than for men. First of all, 
there is little consistency in earnings patterns by age within each female 
population. What pattern there is does not necessarily suggest an overall 
peak earnings level for women. The pattern by age for Puerto Rican and 
Indian women is trimodal; with Indian women, peak earnings are more widely 
dispersed throughout the 14 to 69 age range. White and Mexican women 
portray a bimodal pattern. However, the bimodality for white contrasts 
with that for Mexican women, reaching its first peak at ages 25 to 29, then 
declining through the marriage and motherhood years, increasing again 
at about age 40, and reaching another peak at ages 50 to 54 ($4,218). For 
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Table 6.02. Dissimilarities in Earnings 



Puerto 

Comparison Mexican Rican Cuban Indian Black White 



Minority- white : 



Male 


.28 


. 33 


. 26 


. 32 


.33 


XXX 


Female 


. 18 


. 10 


. 16 


. 15 


. 14 


XXX 


Sex 


. 40 


. 34 


.42 


. 31 


.32 


. 50 



Based on Table 6. 01 
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Tabic 6.03. Kledian Earnings in 1969, By Sex and Age 



Sex and 




Puerto 










Age 


i^Iexican 


Rican 


Cubcin 


Indian 


Black 


AVhite 


Male 












$2080 


14-19 


$1642 


$1911 


$2111 


$1090 


Si 347 


20-24 


4064 


4692 


528 3 


3504 


3872 


5284 


25-29 


59S6 


5766 


6726 


5475 


5696 


7979 


30-34 


6620 


6264 


6827 


5973 


6022 


9146 


35-39 


6887 


6218 


6525 


6202 


6199 


9691 


40- 44 




All! 7. 


0^ 1 L 


U U O Jj 


\j \j \j / 


9760 


45-49 


6508 


6256 


6019 


6205 


5944 


9549 


50-54 


6074 


6223 


5673 


5721 


5539 


8945 


55-59 


5397 


5682 


5208 


5630 


5180 


8 3 56 


60-64 


5163 


5520 


4863 


5051 


4704 


7689 


65-69 


2940 


5150 


3937 


2166 


2581 


5092 


Female 














14- 19 


1005 


1884 


1714 


916 


1107 


1648 


20-24 


2681 


3675 


3291 


2336 


2826 


3660 


25-29 


3035 


4007 


3609 


3285 


3522 


4208 


30-34 


3149 


3686 


3584 


3091 


3377 


3662 


35-39 


3114 


4090 


3716 


3048 


3 344 


3675 


40-44 


3029 


3900 


3647 


3289 


3205 


3928 


45-49 


3070 


3934 


348 5 


3160 


3021 


4174 


50-54 


2883 


4166 


3400 


3160 


2730 


4218 


55-59 


2545 


3500 


3161 


3036 


2 342 


4207 


60-64 


2333 


3333 


3214 


3375 


1870 


4098 


65-69 


1450 


3125 


1400 


1958 


1165 


2330 
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Mexican women, peak earnings (about $3, 100) are in two successive age 
intervals, 30 to 34 and 35 to 39. However, their peak figures are not 
substantially higher than for ages. 25 to 29, 40 to 44, and 45 to 49. Finally, 
black and Cuban women tend toward unimodality- -but not in the same age 
brackets. As with the first peak for white, Indian and Puerto Rican women, 
black females hit their highest median earnings figure ($3,522) at the 
relatively youthful ages 25 to 29; Cuban women do so at ages 35 to 39($3, 716). 

For the most part, age- specific median earnings for white women are 
similar to or exceed those for minority women, particularly after age 44. 
In compa.rison with men, the earnings advantage of white over other women 
is generally much smcaller. 

Since earnings tend to increase with age until about the middle-adult 
ages and then decline through the older years, it is instructive to examine 
differences among groups in their respective gains and losses in earnings 
from one age level to the next older age group. The chief concern here 
is to determine "whether the increases (or decreases) from one age to the 
next are approximately the same for each population group. To accomplish 
this assessment, figures in Table 6.04 indicate the proportionate change over 
the previous (or younger) age group. 

Results indicate that minority men--whose earnings are invariably lower 
than for white men--do not realize as great a relative increment in earnings 
with age increases as white men. White men's earnings tend to rise with 
age up to about age 45, whereas minority men's earnings increase with 
age only up to ages 35 to 40. Earnings rise rather sharply at the younger 
ages, and at ages 20 to 24 minority men have about as favorable a relative 
increase over those at ages 14 to 19 as white men. However, at ages 25 
to 34 minority men fail to manifest as much increase in wages as whites 
in comparison with the next younger age groups. After about age 45, 
earnings decrease with each successive age level; the decreases for minority 
men are generally higher than for white men. 

Among women the pattern of changes in earnings from one age to the 
next is less consistent except for the sharp rise in earnings among those 
ages 20 to 24. White women's earnings do not decrease with age until 
they reach their 60's. Minority women's earnings reveal an oscillating 
pattern with decreases occurring as early as the ages of 30 to 34, followed 
in some cases with increases at older ages. At about age 30, earnings 
of black women begin to decrease and continue to do so with increasing age. 

In general, the eax'nings of minorities suffer in comparison with whites 
in both absolute and relative terz^ns. The inferior earnings of minorities 
are undercut further by the fact that their earnings do not increase with 
age to the same extent or degree as for whites and that their earnings tend 
to decrease more than for whites during the ages of earnings decline. 
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Table 6. 04. Relative Changes in Earnings By Age Groups 
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M exican 


Puerto 
Rican 


Cuban 


Indian 


Black 


White 


















XXX 


XXX 
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XXX 


XXX 


t- U ~ t- *x 
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1. 46 
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. 47 
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-.01 
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1. 55 


1. 22 


? 5-7Q 


. 1 3 


. 09 


. 10 


.41 


.25 


. 15 


30- 34 


. 04 


- . 08 


-. 01 


.06 


-. 04 


. 13 


^ 5 - ^ Q 


-.01 


. 1 1 


. 04 


-.01 


-.01 


. 00 


40-44 


- . 03 


-.05 


-.02 


. 08 


-.04 


. 07 


45-49 


. 01 


.01 


-. 04 


-.04 


-.06 


. 06 


50-54 


-.06 


. 06 


-.02 


. 00 


-. 10 


. 01 


55-59 


-. 12 


-. 16 


-. 07 


-.04 


-.14 


. 00 


60-64 


-.08 


-.05 


. 02 


. 11 


-.20 


-.02 


65-69 


-. 38 


-.06 


-. 56 


-.42 


-. 38 


-.43 



Based on data in Table 6.03. 
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Inequalities in earnings of minority men in comparison with white 
men tend to be relatively great during the middle-adult working ages 
(Table 6. 05). Ratios of the earnings of minority men to the earnings of 
white men indicate that minority men do less unfavorably at the younger 
ages 20 to 29 than at ages 30 to 64. For example, at ages 20 to 24, 
earnings of Puerto Rican and Cuban men compare quite favorably with 
the earnings of young white men. However, at ages 40 to 59, the earnings 
of Puerto Rican and Cuban men are only about two-thirds those of white - ■ 
men. Inequalities between the earnings of minority and white women sketch 
a different pattern. From about ages 25 to 49, sarnings of minority 
women compare more favorably with the earnings of white women than 
at younger or older ages. This may be partly attributable to greater 
part-time and part- year work by white women at these ages. 

Women's earnings are not only lower than for men, they also drop 
precipitously lower during the marriage and motherhood ages (Table 6. 06). 
The earnings of white women at ages 20 to 24 are 79% as high as for white 
men at these ages, but at ages 35 to 39 the earnings of white women 
are only 38% as high as white men. A similar pattern also obtains for 
minority women and men, although the specific figures vary. Among 
Mexican persons, women's earnings are 66% the level of their male 
counterparts at ages 20 to 24, but only 45% as high at ages 35 to 39. 



EQUALLY PREPARED BUT UNEQUALLY PAID 



A great deal of emphasis has been placed on and use made of education 
in comparing "equals" in this study. As a proxy for education, years of 
completed schooling is a useful though imperfect indicator of similar 
preparation for achievement in the labor market. Although its limitations 
should be borne in mind (e.g. , no information on quality of schooling), its 
utility and value in a study of this type are unquestioned. As in earlier 
chapters, the analysis of earnings will benefit substantially from a 
relatively heavy emphasis on diffr- nces by years of completed schooling. 



Education 



The positive relaticn ship between education and earnings well-known 
and is evident in Table 6. 07 for each population group. However, median 
earnings differ greatly among the population gxq^ps, even with years of 
completed schooling held constant. Among men, the earnings pattern 
clearly favors whites over minorities, while earnings of white women are 
neither highest nor lowest of the female populations at any of the educational 
levels shown. 
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Table 6. 05. Ratios of Minority to White Median Earnings by Sex and Age 



Sex and 




Puerto 








age 


Mexican 


Rican 


Cuban 


Indian 


Blac 


Male 


. 65 


. 78 


. 82 


. 72 


. 72 


14-19 


. 79 


.92 


1 . 01 


. 52 


. 65 


20-24 


. 77 


. 89 


1. 00 


. 66 


. 73 


25-29 


. 75 


. 72 


. 84 


. 69 


. 71 


30-34 


. 72 


. 68 


. 75 


. 65 


. 66 


35-39 


. 71 


. 64 


. 67 


. 64 


. 64 


40-44 


.69 


.66 


. 66 


. 62 


. 62 


45-49 


. 68 


.66 


. 63 


. 65 


. 62 


50- 54 


. 68 


. 70 


. 63 


. 64 


. 62 


55-59 


. 76 


. 68 


. 62 


. 67 


. 62 


60-64 


. 67 


. 72 


. 63 


. 67 


. 61 


65-69 


. 58 


1 . 01 


. 77 


.42 


. 51 


Female 


. 72 


.97 


. 91 


. 75 


. 76 


14-19 


. 61 


1 . 14 


1. C4 


, 56 


, 67 


20-24 


. 73 


1 . 00 


. 90 


. 64 


. 77 


25-29 


. 72 


. 95 


. 86 


. 78 


. 84 


30-34 


. 86 


1 . 01 


. 98 


. 84 


. 92 


35- 39 


. 85 


1.11 


1 . 01 


. 83 


.91 


40-44 


. 77 


-99 


. 93 


. 84 


. 82 


45-49 


. 74 


.94 


. 83 


.76 


.72 


50-54 


. 68 


.99 


.81 


. 75 


. 65 


55-59 


. 60 


. 83 


. 75 


. 72 


. 56 


60-64 


. 57 


.81 


. 78 


. 82 


.46 


65-69 


. 62 


1. 34 


. 60 


.84 


. 50 



Based on data in Table 6. 03. 
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Table 6.06. Ratios of Female to Male Median Earnings hy Age 



Age 


Mexican 


Puerto 
Rican 


Cuban 


Indian 


Black 


White 


All 


. 57 


. 65 


. 58 


. 54 


. 55 


. 52 


14-19 


.61 


. 99 


.81 


. 84 


. 82 


. 79 


20-24 


.66 


. 78 


. 62 


. 67 


. 73 


.69 


25-29 


. 51 


. 70 


. 54 


. 61 


. 62 


.53 


30-34 


. 48 


. 59 


. 52 


. 52 


. 56 


40 


35-39 


. 45 


. 66 


. 57 


. 49 


. 54 


. 38 


40-44 


• 45 


.61 


.56 


. 54 


. 53 


. 40 


45-49 


. 47 


. 63 


. 58 


. 51 


. 51 


. 44 


50-54 


.48 


. 67 


. 60 


. 55 


.49 


. 47 


55-59 


. 47 


. 62 


.61 


. 54 


. 45 


. 50 


60-64 


.45 ' 


. 60 


.66 


.67 


. 40 


. 53 


65-69 


.49 


.61 


. 36 


.90 


. 45 


.46 



Based on data in Table 6. 03 
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Table 6. 07. Median Earnings in 1969 of Persons, by Sex and 
Years of Completed Schooling 



Sex and Puerto 

Years of Schooling; Mexican Rican Cuban Indian Black White 



Male 



None 


$3781 


$4854 


$3750 


$ 2660 


$ 3156 


$5050 


Elem. , 1-7 years 


482 3 


5057 


4740 


4018 


4134 


6022 


Elem. , 8 


5964 


5581 


5318 


4719 


5025 


7001 


H. S. , 1-3 years 


6223 


5748 


5800 


5173 


5282 


7706 


H. S. , 4 


6715 


6416 


6139 


5877 


6022 


8332 


College, 1-3 


7712 


7173 


7125 


6785 


7029 


9302 


College, 4 


8666 


9416 


7326 


8954 


7958 


12143 


College, 5 or more 


10919 


13586 


9478 


9681 


10415 


1 3571 


Female 














None 


1578 


3088 


2700 


1357 


1301 


2484 


Elem. , 1-7 years 


2113 


342 5 


3010 


1676 


1576 


2986 


Elem. , 8 


2566 


3544 


3262 


2306 


2081 


3154 


H. S. , 1-3 years 


2679 


3437 


3090 


2467 


2556 


3296 


H. S. , 4 


3333 


4081 


3650 


3197 


342 5 


3854 


College, 1-3 


3981 


5026 


4057 


4208 


4419 


4267 


College, 4 


5514 


6125 


4055 


6583 


6394 


5943 


College, 5 or more 


7458 


7333 


6147 


8100 


8319 


8101 
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Generally highest after white men in median earnings by years of complete 
schooling up to one to three years of college are Mexican men; thereafter, 
Puerto Rican men corrle closest to the earnings level of white men (See also 
Table 6.08)* Lowest in earnings for the most part are Indian men, although 
Cuban men are lowest among those with four years or more of college. In 
most of the education- specif ic categories, earnings of minority men tend 
to run 65-80% of similarly-educated white men. 

Many people believe that the higher minority men ascend the educational 
ranks, the less significant their ascribed characteristics in the determination 
of their earnings. If true, one would expect their earnings to converge with 
the earnings of white men with increasing education. But as Table 6.08 
suggests, this tends not to be the case. Although there is some indication of 
convergence for Indian men, it is a relative narrowing of the gap (e.g., only 
about 74% of the earnings level of whites for those with four years of college). 
Mexican, Cuban, and black men, in fact, indicate a sudden widening of the 
earnings gap at the C -allege 4 level. This pattern then reverses for those 
with graduate work, but the numbers involved here are relatively few among 
minority men. In sum, increasing education does not necessarily reduce 
the earnings gap between white and minority men with similar years of 
schooling completed, and, where such a trend can be observed, a substantial 
earnings discrepancy nevertheless remains. 

It is also possible to view the data in Table 6.07 in terms of which 
population group(s) seems to benefit most from increasing education. 
Table 6.09 provides earnings ratios by selected educational levels. In 
general, women gain the most, since with increasing education they 
participate ai- higher levels and more fully (i.e. , more hours and weeks 
worked). But in relation to the various populations (controlling for sex) 
it is difficult to specify one or more of the populations which seems to 
benefit more than the others. Yet, in comparing within each population- sex 
group the ratio of earnings of (1) those with one to seven years of completed 
schooling to those with four years of high school, and (2) those with four 
years of high school to those with four years of college completed, it would 
appear that differentials in earnings gains are present. Among men, Indians 
seem to derive relatively more gain in earnings than most other men with 
increasing education, while Indian women share a similar distinction with 
black women. Mexican women also seem to experience disproportionately 
enhanced earnings with increasing education. The relative gains for the 
other populations do not on the whole appear to differ substantially, with the 
possible exception of the relatively lesser gains of Cuban men and women 
in the second comparison. However, it should be recalled in this context 
that conclusions about who gains most from educational increases are based 
here on cross- sectional data, whereas more firm conclusions on this 
question would require longitudinal data. 
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Table 6. 08. Median Earnings of Mexican, Puerto Rican, Cuban, 

Indian, and Black Men Expressed as Percentage of White 
Median Earnings/' by Years of Completed Schooling 



Years of Completed 
schooling 


Mexican 


Puerto 
R ican 


Cuban 


Indian 


Black 


None 


74. 9 


9o. 1 


74. 


3 


52. 


7 


62. 


5 


Elem. , 1-7 years 


80. 1 


84. 0 


78. 


7 


66. 


7 


68. 


7 


Elem. , 8 


85. 2 


79. 7 


76. 


0 


67. 


4 


71. 


8 


H.S- , 1-3 years 


80. 8 


74. 6 


75. 


3 


67. 


1 


68. 


5 


H« S • » 4 


80. 6 


77. 0 


73. 


7 


70. 


5 


72. 


3 


College, 1-3 


82. 9 


77. 1 


76. 


6 


72. 


9 


75. 


6 


College, 4 


71.4 


77. 5 


60. 


3 


73. 


7 


65. 


5 


College, 5 or inore 


80. 5 


100. 0 


69. 


8 


71. 


3 


76. 


7 



White male earnings = 100.0 
' Based on data in Table 6. 07 
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An explanation for the substantially higher overall median earnings and 
by level of education of white compared to Spanish and Indian men in particular 
might be thought to lie in the differences in age structure- The Spanish 
and Indian populations in the U-S, tend to be much younger than the total 
predominatly white population- But as has been indicated (see Chapter 2), 
the Cuban population in the U, S. is actually several years older than the 
total and much older than the Mexican and Puerto Rican population(s)- And 
since among Spanish, Indian, and black men with four years or more of 
college Cuban men have the lowest median earning, doubt is cast on the 
utility of age as a significant explanation of the white advantage in earnings. 

To exainine the age question further, median earnings by selected education 
levels and age are given for each sex in Tables 6, 10 and 6, 11, With these 
controls for age and education, white men average higher earnings in every 
instance. For men under forty years of age, the gap with white earnings 
is greatest for black and Indian men. After age 40, the differential is also 
largest for Indian and black men with relatively little formal schooling 
but also for Cuban men with high school or more education. 

Overall, there is little or no variation in relation to the magnitude of 
earnings deficits of minority compared with white men and the age- education 
level. For example, median earnings of Indian and black men who are 
high school graduates consistently run about three-fourths that of white 
men with similar education regardless of age, while for Mexican and 
Puerto Rican men high school graduates the gap also remains fairly 
steady but at a higher level (lower earnings differential with whites). 
However, there is a decline (or higher differential) with increasing age 
for Cuban men with four years of high school completed. 

For women (as for men) in each of the population groups, the increasing 
attainment of education appears to yield substantial earnings gains, particularly 
for those women who graduate from college (Table 6. 09). The exception 
among women is found among Cubans; Cuban women with four years of 
college do not make appreciably more than those with four years of high 
school. 

Although Cuban women who are high school graduates make about as 
much as other similarly-. educated females, the differential between their 
average earnings and those of Mexican, Puerto Rican, Indian, black and 
white women increases sharply when the comparison is between Cuban and 
other female college graduates. 

Among those women under fifty years of age, college educated white 
women tend to earn less or about the>same as Mexican, Indian and black 
women but earn more than these same groups at that educational level 
among those ages 50 to 69. Of those who graduated from high school, 
Puerto Rican women lead other women in median earnings up to about age 
50, after which white female high school graduates predominate. 
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Table 6. 09. Degree of Median Earnings Gains in Relation to Years 

of Completed Schooling: Ratios by Selected Comparisons'*' 



Sex and Puerto 

comparison Mexican Rican Cuban India n Blac1< White 

Male 
'Elem. , 1-7 

and H.S., 4 . 72 . 79 .77 . 68 .69 .73 

H.S. , 4 and 

College, 4 .77 ,68 .84 .66 .76 ,69 



Female 
Elem. , 1-7 

andH.S.,4 .63 .84 .83 .52 .46 .77 

H. S. , 4 and 

College, 4 .60 .67 .90 .49 - 54 .65 



Ratios of median earnings at lower educational to earnings at 
higher educational level. Based on data in Table 6. 07. 
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Table 6. 10. 



Median Earnings in 1969 of Wales, by Age and Selected 
Years of Completed Schooling 



Age and years 
of schooling 



Puerto 
Mexican Rican 



Cuban 



Indian 



Black 



White 



Under 30 
Elem. 1-7 
H.S. 4 
College 4 



$3673 
5376 
6187 



$4268 
5 546 
6700 



$3888 
5742 
7000 



$3000 
4760 
6100 



$2884 
4936 
6737 



$ 4285 
6504 
7867 



30-39 
Elem. 1-7 
H.S. 4 
College 4 



5169 
7872 
9722 



5495 
7342 



5092 
6756 
8500 



4468 
6542 
10000 



4324 
6820 
8726 



6469 
9072 
12840 



40-49 
Elem. 1-7 
H.S. 4 
College 4 



5397 
8283 
10000 



5522 
7608 
11666 



4950 
6560 
7555 



4785 
7214 
12222 



4605 
7139 
8875 



6698 
9566 
14771 



50-59 
Elem. 1-7 
H.S. 4 

College 4 



5120 
7555 
10000 



5264 
8250 



4661 
5525 
5250 



3924 
6625 
1 1500 



4393 
6826 
7727 



6317 
9105 
14267 



60-69 
Elem. 1 - ' 
H.S. 4 
College 4 



4442 
5785 



4605 
6500 



3900 
4714 
6166 



3035 
6000 



3539 
5621 
7187 



5253 
7848 
12097 
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Table 6. 11. Median Earnings in 1969 of Females, by Age and 
Selected Years of Con~.pleted Schooling 



Age and years of 



schooling 



Mexican 



Puerto 
Rican 



Cuban 



Ind ian 



Black 



White 



Under 30 
Elem. 1-7 
H.S. 4 
College 4 



$ 1479 
2957 
4692 



S 2529 
4059 
5375 



$ 2450 
3570 
4000 



$ 1 1 2 5 
2607 
5625 



$1326 
3097 
5579 



$2142 
3495 
5229 



30-39 
Elem. 1-7 
H.S. 4 
College 4 



2268 
3843 
6233 



3750 
4060 



3152 
3734 
4600 



2000 

3533 
7333 



1666 
3717 
6772 



2963 
3663 
5 .78 



40-49 
Elem. 1-7 
H.S. 4 
College 4 



2371 
4073 
6250 



3603 
4250 



3063 
3750 
3750 



2062 
4000 
6750 



1774 

3848 
7086 



3172 
4121 

6263 



50-59 
Elem.. 1-7 
H.S. 4 

College 4 



2393 
3738 



3700 
4000 



3039 
3595 
3944 



1562 
3475 
6750 



1680 
3610 
6935 



3193 
442 3 
7177 



60-69 
Elem. 1-7 
H.S. 4 
College 4 



1700 
2875 



2722 



2357 
3000 



1166 
5000 



1187 
2738 
5928 



2484 
4173 
6887 
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The lack of niinority- white earnings con.crgence noted earlier in 
relation to education is still the case for Mexican, Puerto Rican and 
Cuban nien when age is controlled (Table 6, 12). However, there is son.e 
indication of a convergence for Indian men at each age level and for black 
men under thirty years of age. On the other hand, there is evidence 
for a divergence at the College 4 level in relation to the High School 4 
level for Spanish origin. in particular Cuban nien and for black men over 
thirty years of age. 

Women conipared to men at siniilar age and education levels for each 
population group generally earn much less. Moreover, the earnings range 
(and hence differentials) across educational levels among women is smaller 
than among men. White wonien are generally no niore likely, and often 
less likely depending on age, than minority women to earn closest to 
the level of their s iniilarly- educated male counterparts (Table 6. 13). 
Most "successful" in this regard are black women with four years of 
coll' ; (78% to 90% of the level of black men) and young college educated 
Indian wonien. Nevertheless, it is interesting that after age 30, most 
working wonien who have graduated from college average lower earnings 
than males in their respective population groups v/hose education stopped 
at four years of high school. 

The fact that inequalities in earnings between white and minority 
men fail to disappear when age and education are controlled carries a 
strong implication of discrimination against Spanish, Indian and black 
inen. Since both age and edu( ational attainment are known to have a 
strong re "ionship with earnings, in the absence of color-ethnic discrimina- 
tion it might be expected that discrepancies in earnings would be much 
less when these two factors are controlled. Moreover, the kinds of jobs 
held by college graduates are normally more dependent on educational 
iittairu"nent than is the case for those with less than eight years of schooling. 
The results show, however, that the earnings of Mexican and Cuban 
college graduates are lower relative to comparable white men than the 
earnings of Mexican and Cuban men with lower levels of educational 
aiuxinment. Only among Indian men and the younger blacks does the 
earnings gap tend to narrow for those with higher levels of educational 
attainnicnt. Furthermore, at no age and educational levels do the earnings 
of these minority men match the average earnings of white men. To the 
extent that similar :ge and level of educational p^'- .-^ment constitute being 
' equally qualified, the lower average earnirg:- .v.ncrity men is a con- 

sequence of discrimination, although this niay be reflecting discrimination 
in such things as opportunity for equal quality education as well as direct 
discrimination in the labor niarket by eniployers. 

Inequalities in earnings among wonien lo s clearly and less consistently 
imply discrimination. When the effects of a^ and education are controlled, 
the earnings of Puerto Rican and Cuban wonien tend to niatch and sometimes 
surpass the earnings of white women. At all ages, however, the average 
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Table 6. 12. Ratios of Minority Ma.le to White Male Earnings 
by Age and Education'" 



Age and Puerto 

education Mexican Rican Cuban Indian Black 



Under 30 



ji, lerp . 1 - / 


ft A 
. oD 


1 nn 

1 . UU 


Q 1 


7n 


A7 


H.S. 4 


. 83 


. 85 


. 88 


. 73 


. 76 


College 4 


. 79 


. 85 


.89 


. 78 


. 86 


n Q 












jL lem. 1 - / 


GO 
. OU 


. o D 


. '7 




A7 


H.S. 4 


. 87 


.81 


. 74 


. 72 


. 75 


College 4 


. 76 





. 66 


. 78 


. 68 














lem . i" 1 






7A 


7 1 


An 


H.S. 4 


. 87 


. 80 


.69 


. 75 


. 74 


o 1 leg e *x 


.DO 


7Q 


c; 1 

. D 1 


. O ^ 


An 


50-5Q 












Elem. 1-7 


. 81 


.83 


. 74 


. 62 


. 70 


H.S. 4 


. 8 3 


.81 


.61 


. 73 


. 75 


College 4 


. 70 




. 37 


. 81 


. 54 


60-69 












Elem. 1-7 


. 85 


. 88 


. 74 


. 58 


. 67 


H.S. 4 


. 74 


. 83 


.60 


. 76 


. 72 


College 4 






. 51 




. 59 



Based on dafa ■'n Table 6. 10. 
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Table 6. 13. Ratios of Female to Male Median Earnings, by Age 
and Education ' 



Age and 
educ ation 


Mexican 


Puerto 
Ri c an 




xnu Id 11 


xDiac K 


W lllLi 


Under 30 














Elem. 1-7 


. 40 


. 59 


.63 


. 38 


.46 


.45 


H.S. 4 


. 55 


. 73 


.6Z 


. 55 


. 63 


. 54 


Collepp 4 


. 76 


80 


57 




* O J 


. OO 


30--39 














Elem. 1-7 


. 44 


. 68 


.62 


. 45 


. 38 


.46 


H.S. 4 


. 49 


. 55 


. 55 


. 54 


. 54 


.40 


College 4 


. 64 




54 




78 




40-49 














Elem* 1-7 


. 44 


. 65 


. 62 


. 43 


. 38 


. 47 


H.S. 4 


.49 


. 56 


. 57 


. 55 


. 54 


. 43 


College 4 


. 62 




. 50 




• o u 




50-59 














Elem. 1-7 


.47 


. 70 


.65 


. 40 


. 38 


. 50 


H.S. 4 


.50 


. 48 


. 65 


52 


5 


. 4V 


College 4 






. 75 


.59 


.90 


. 50 


60-69 














Elem. 1-7 


. 38 


. 59 


. 60 


.38 


. 34 


. 47 


H.S. 4 


. 50 




.64 


.83 


.49 


. 53 


College 4 










.82 


. 57 


Based on 


data in Tables 


6.10 and 6. 


11. 
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earnings of Ivlexican, Indian and black women at lower educational levels 
are substantially less than for white women- Among college graduates, 
the income gap tends to disappear, with the exception of Cuban women. 

Vocational Training 

Age. When earnings comparisons are restricted to those who have 
completed son^e form of vocational training, white men again show much 
higher earnings than Ivlexican, Puerto Rican, Cuban, Indian, and black 
men, regardless of age (Table 6, 14). Among women with vocational 
training, white women dominate three of the five age categories (from 
40 to 69) and tend to do as well or better than most of the other female 
populations in the two younger age categories. Exceeding earnings for 
white women are those for Puerto Rican women under 40 and Cuban women 
30 to 39. Median earnings for women with vocational training range froni 
a low of $2 52 3 (black women ages 60 to 69) to a high of $4862 (white women 
ages 50 to 59). 

Field of training. Tables 6. 15 and 6. 16 show median earnings for 
selected fields of vocational training as well as age for men and women. 
As noted earlier, crafts and trades account for the largest proportion of 
training for men who have had sonie forn^ of vocational training; however, 
vocational training in health is also important, in particular for Indian, 
black and white nien. Among women, business nnd office and health are 
the main types of vocational training. 

White men with training in health tend to inake more than white inen 
with training in crafts and trades, with the differential increasing with age. 
However, this pattern is not consistently present among minority men. 
Finally, regardless of whether training was in crafts or health, white men's 
earnings exceed those of men in each of the minority populations here, 

Differences in earnings of women with training in business and office 
versus those in health reveal no consistent pattern, although within age 
intervals, women, in particular minority women, with business training 
more often show earnings surpassing those for similar women with training 
in health. Of those in the business category, Indian women tend to earn 
least and Puerto Rican women up to age 49 and black women 40 to 69 the 
most. Among health- trained women, white women earn more in the under 
30 and over 50 age brackets, but with Cuban women dominating in the 
interim age groups. Mexican and Indian women do least well in this respect, 
rt should be noted here that training in a particular field does not necessarily 
result inj.employment in the same field. 
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Table 6. 14. Median Earnings in I969 of Persons With Vocational 
Training, b^'- Sex and Age 



Sex and 




Puerto 












Mexican 


Rican 


C uban 


Indian 


Black 


White 


iMale 














Under 3 0 


$ 5476 


$5619 


$6195 


$4683 


$4922 


$ 6923 


30-39 


8049 


7679 


7203 


6732 


6912 


^753 
7 1 J _j 


40-49 


8037 


7516 


7257 


7260 


6877 


1 01 00 


50- 59 


7526 


7375 


6130 


6357 


62 1 5 


J J Li J 


60-69 


5854 


5950 


5357 


6357 


4911 


7951 


F em ale 














Under 30 


3099 


3951 


3500 


2846 


3244 


3775 


30-39 


3959 


4540 


4180 


3433 


3980 


4016 


40-49 


3851 


4431 


3836 


3714 


3956 


4483 


50-59 


3666 


3923 


3480 


3500 


3596 


4862 


60-69 


3250 




3750 


4166 


2 52 3 


4499 
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Table 6. 15. Median Earnings in 1969 of Males With Vocational 
Training, by Age and Selected Fields of Training 



Age and 

field of training 



Mexican 



Puerto 
Rican 



Cuban 



Indian 



Black 



White 



Under 30 $5476 $5619 $6195 $4683 $4922 $6923 

Crafts and trades 5855 6282 6500 4823 5165 7130 

Health ■ 6500 --- --- 6500 5210 6535 

30-39 . 8049 7679 7203 6732 6912 9753 

Crafts and trades 8188 8196 6931 6861 7224 9714 

Health 7714 --- --- 8500 7800 10228 

40-49 . 8037 7516 7257 7260 6877 10100 

Crafts and trades 8106 8000 7227 7633 7185 9977 

Health 8500 --- 7700 6000 7400. 11538 

50-59 7526 7375 6130 6357 5215 9323 

Crafts and trades 7758 7100 6000 6900 6651 9198 

Health --- --- --- --- 6285 10821 

60-69 5854 5950 5357 6357 4911 7951 

Crafts and trades 6000 5571 4250 6666 5400 7878 

Health --- --- --- --- 7166 10685 
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Table 6.16. Median Earning s in 1969 of Females With Vocational 
Training, by Age and Selected Fields of Training 



Age and 

field of trainine 


Puerto 
Mexican Rican 


Cuban 


Indian 


Black 


White 


Under 30 




^ J 7 _^ 1 


$ 3500 


$ 2846 


$3244 


$ 3775 


Bus. and Office 


3477 


4362 


3953 


3343 


3671 


4125 


Health 


3166 


4111 


3000 


3083 


3424 


4143 


30-39 


^ 7 -> 7 


4540 


4180 


3433 


3980 


4016 


Bus. and Office 


4653 


5125 


4400 


4285 


4703 


4392 


Health 


4086 


4500 


5100 


4416 


4393 


4143 


40-49 


3851 


4431 


3836 


3714 


3956 


448 3 


Bus. and Office 


4722 


5083 


42 35 


3875 


5151 


4834 


Health 


3736 


4500 


6300 


4000 


4476 


4744 


50-50 


3666 


3923 


3480 


3500 


3596 


4862 


Bus. and Office 


5272 


5125 


3750 




5369 


5275 


Health 


4071 




4250 


3400 


4218 


5291 


60- 69^^* 


3250 




3750 


4166 


2523 


4499 


"Because c)f insufficient frequencies of employed Mexican, 
Cuban, and Indian women in this age group with training in 
and office or health, median earnings by those fields are r: 


Puerto Rican, 
either business 
ot given. 
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Disability 



Introduced in the census for the fir^it time in 1970, the disability item 
is a self- perception item. Since perceptions of illness, disea:.;r; and 
disability vary widely among individuals and groups in society, such an 
item is to some degree less relicble than those which have be^n more 
characteristic of the census in the past. Nevertheless, it is i^ivp mutant 
to consider the influence of disability on earnings, particularly whether 
presence of disability "evens out'' or enhances differences between 
population groups. 

Expectedly, men and women claiming a work-limiting disabi* ze 
less than those not claiming a dis.^bility (Table 6. 17). Among th .i 
a disability* highest earnings occur in the 35 to 49 age range. H .r, the 

various population groups do not appear to be equally affected in th^ir 
relative earnings by disability. For exaivrnle, black and white men in 
the prime working years, 35 to 49, witl- k -limiting disability make 
proportionately less than their same c , rs without disabilities than 

is true for their Spanish and Indian couui' - ^. rts. The percentage decline 
in earnings extends from a low of ten percent for Cuban to sixteen percent 
for Mexican men among the Spanish with seventeen percent for Indian men, 
but a twenty-one and twenty percent differential obtains for black and white 
men. 

Nevertheless^ holding disability status constant again reveals white men 
with higi;est earnmgs ai each of the three age intervals. Among women, 
the pattern is less clear. Regardless of disability status, white women 
earn more than Mexican^ Indian, and black women, but not always more 
than Puerto Rican and Cubcin women. Also, the earnings of Mexican, 
Indian and black v/omen 50 to 69 years of age with work- limiting disabilities 
appear to be, hardest hil of the sLx female groups. 

In sum, inequalities in average earnings between minorities and whites 
and between the sexes do not disappear among workers who are "equally 
well qualified'^ on the basis of educational attainment, vocational training 
and disabiV.ty. In other words, the consistently lower levels of earnings 
of minority men cannot be attributed solely to their lack of educational 
attainment, vocational training or the presence of a disability. In every 
instance, earnings of minority men are less than earnings of "similar'' 
white men. Moreover, the same conclusion is reached when average 
earnings of men and women are compared. Similarities in educational 
attainment^ vocational training and disability status do not remove in- 
equalities in earnings between the sexes. Among women themselves, 
however, differences in earr ^-^qs neither consistently favor nor disfavor 
white in comparison with minority women. 
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Table 6.17. Median Earnings in 1969, By Sex, Age, and 
Disability Status'" 



Sex, age and 
disability f tatus 



■^'lerto 

Mexican Rican Cuban 



Indian 



Black 



White 



Male 
Under 35 . 
No Disability 
Work- Limiting 
Disability 



$5183 
4405 



$5390 
4250 



$6297 
5500 



$4806 
3312 



$492 8 
3764 



$7391 
5660 



35-49 

No Disability 
Work- Limiting 
Disability 



6811 
5680 



6382 
5396 



6432 
5807 



6260 
5194 



6164 
4869 



9820 
78o3 



50-69 
No Disability 
W ork- Limiting 
Disability 



5551 
4531 



5850 
5541 



5282 
4821 



•5663 
462 5 



5133 
4084 



8423 
6843 



Female 
Under 3 5 
No Disability 
W ork- Limiting 
Disability 



2612 
2311 



3568 
2083 



342 0 
1125 



2 540 
2083 



3079 
2160 



3556 
2667 



35-49 
No Disability 
Work- Limiting 
Disability 
50-69 
No Disability 
Work- Limiting 
Disability 



3 112 
2527 



2732 
1681 



402 6 
3541 



3846 
3125 



3662 
3129 



3291 
2937 



3218 
2750 



3158 
1750 



3280 
217L 



2385 
1401 



3998 
3024 



4178 
2927 



Does n t include those with work-preventing disabilities 
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SIMILAR EMPLOYTvlENT CONDITIONS 



Consistent with the principle of equality, workers in similar jobs 
and industries and those who work abv, at the same amount of time should 
also receive similar earnings for their efforts. In view of the inequalities 
in earnings already discussed, differences in average earnings are not 
expected to disappear when various aspects of employment conditions 
are controlled. However, it is both important and informative to examine 
the degree to which this is the case as well as the effects of occupation, 
industry, class of worker and weeks worked on average earnings. 

Occupation 

Highest median earnings regardless of age and race or ethnicity occur 
for men in professional and managerial positions; generally lowest in 
earnings are those in laborer jobs (Table 6. 18). Differences within major 
occupation groups by age reveal the usual curvilinear relation of earnings 
and age with tho highest earnings in the 35'to 49 age range. 

White men almost invariably have the highest median earnings and 
Indians and blacks most often the lowest within each occupation. For men 
50 to 69, however, Cuban men are also frequently found to be notably 
disadvantaged in earnings. For example, median earnings for Cuban 
men at this age level in managerial jobs are $6928- -almost five thousand 
dollars less than for similar white men but also about six hundred dollars 
less than for similar Puerto Rican, Mexican, and Indian men. 

The relative magnitude of earnings differentials between white and 
minority men by age-occupation categories is given in Table 6. 19, where 
earnings for Mexican, Puerto Rican, Cuban, Indian, and black men under 
50 years of age are expressed as percentages of white male earnings. In 
few cases do the earnings of any of the minority population groups attain 
even the ninety percent level c f the white, and such 'a level is found only 
among those under 35 years of age. Put another way, the earnings gap 
is narrower for those under 35 than among those 35 to 49, despite the 
fact that earnings increase for all population groups in the second age 
bracket for almost all occupations. One way of viewing such a finding 
is that ineqn-ility is more prevalent among those 35 to 49; the other 
side of the coin suggests that there may be less discrimination at the 
younger ages. However, the wider gap at the middle ages reflects, at 
least in part, the effects of uneven starting points in the occupational 
structure . 

Highest median earnings for women, as for men, tend to be in professional 
and managerial but also in clerical v/ork liable 6.20). Lowest of the nonfarm 
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Table 6. 18. Aledian Earnings I969 of Males, by Age and Major Nonfarm 
Occupation Group in 1970 



Age and Puerto 

occupation Mexican Ricdn Cuban Indian Black White 



Under 35 



Professional 


$7266 


$7346 


$8272 


$ 6666 


$ 7023 


$ 8959 


Managerial 


7369 


7-76 


7958 


6611 


o780 


9119 


Sale s 


5372 


5384 


6227 


3937 


5416 


7;? 34 


Clerical 


5628 


5301 


5888 


5208 


5416 


6675 


C rafts 


6258 


6408 


6979 


5686 


5440 


7637 


Operative s 


5280 


491 1 


5650 


5023 


5172 


6452 


Transport. Eq. 


5460 


5683 


5333 


4904 


5090 


6798 


Laborer, 


2776 


3125 , 


2500 


1603 


1686 


2914 


Service 


4060 


4810 


4391 


3950 


4035 


5844 



.5-49 



Professional 


9900 


9666 


Managerial 


8750 


7333 


Sales 


7741 


6821 


Clerical 


7775 


6868 


Crafts 


7629 


7122 


Ope ratives 


6854 


5980 


Transport. Eq. 


6632 


6125 


Irabcrer 


3723 


. 3000 


S,irvice'' 


5524 


5566 



10174 


8970 


9394 


13298 


8500 


8750 


8410 


12848 


7437 


6833 


6681 


11087 


6500 


7454 


7380 


8696 


6438 


6962 


6600 


9379 


5887 • 


6157 


6248 


8064 


6088 


6105 


5841 


8366 




2631 


2272 


438G 


4717 


4565 


5248 


7579 



00-69 

Profe ss ional 
Managerial 
Sales 
Clerical 

-aft 3 
■S'.'e rative s 
T ranspor t Eq ■ 
La borer 
Ser Mce ' 



8884 


9500 


9333 


6961 


8091 


12845 


7500 


7666 


6928 


7500 


7130 


11858 


6000 


7250 


6125 


5375 


5161 


8909 


V217 


6285 


5272 


" 7357 


7085 


8176 


675^^ 


7210 


5880 


6590 


5889 


8446 


6J7 3 


5620 


4822 


5823 


5886 


7470 


6166 


5750 


4583 


5958 


5263 


7261 


2287 


2250 


4000 


1880 


1829 


3149 


440'v 


5068 


4029 


4160 


4439 


5753 



I.. ..^lurle; men in private household work 
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Table 19. Median Earnings of Mexican, Puerto Rican, Cuban, 

ian , and Black Men 14-49, Expressed as Percentage of 
White Dollar Earnings, by Age and Major (nonfarm) Occupation 
C roup 



Age and Puerto 

occupation Mexican Rican Cuban Indian Black 



Under 3 5 



irroiebii .lai 


Q 1 
O 1 . 


1 


o o 


> 0 


92 


. 3 


74. 


, 4 


78. 4 


Manage rial 


Q n 


Q 

o 


Q '3 

o 6 , 


. 1 


87 


. 3 


72. 


, 5 


74. 4 


Sale s 


D I • 


-7 
i 


57 . 


' 9 


T O 

7o, 


r 

, 5 


49- 


, 6 


68. 3 


Cle r ical 


o4 • 


Q 

5 


7 n 


4 


o o 
oo, 


. 2 


'7 O 

7o. 


0 


81.1 


r ait s 


o 1 . 


Q 
7 


Q 7 

O D . 


n 
7 


9 1 . 


, 4 


74. 




71.2 


Ope rative s 


o 1 , 


Q 
O 


lb. 


1 


o7, 


/ 

, D 


77. 


O 


80. 2 


Transport, Eq, 


o U. 


5 


Q "7 
O -5 . 


b 


T o 

7o. 


r 

, 5 


72 . 


1 


74. 9 


Laborer 


95. 


3 


100. 


7 


85. 


, 8 


55. 


0 


57. 9 


Service 


69. 


5 


8Z. 


3 


75. 


, 1 


67. 


6 


69. 1 


5-49 




















Profe ssional 


74. 


5 


7Z. 


7 


76. 


5 


67. 


5 


70. 6 


Managerial 


68. 


1 


57. 


1 


66. 


2 


68. 


1 


65. 5 


Sales 


69. 


8 


61. 


5 


67. 


1 


61. 


6 


60. 3 


Clerical 


39. 


4 


79. 


0 


74. 


8 


85. 


7 


84. 9 


Crafts 


81. 


3 


75. 


9 


68. 


6 


74. 


2 


70. 4 


Ope ratives 


85. 


0 


74. 


2 


73. 


0 


76. 


4 


77. 5 


Transport. Eq. 


79. 


3 


73. 


2 


72. 


8 


73. 


0 


69. 8 


Laborer 


85. 


0 


68. 


5 






60. 


1 


51. 9 


Service 


12. 


9 


73. 


4 


62. 


2 . 


60. 


2 


69. 2 



I8i 
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ct cupatior : e '-nings is private household and laborer positions. It 
must be bo- -^^ ui mind that certain occupations are characterized more 
by part-time employr.ient than others, and*this4s true more for women 
than for men. An example here \vd uld be sales. For men, the earnings 
differences between sales and clerical are relatively small, reflecting 
among othe?- things the fact that men in both occupation groups tend to 
be full-time workers. But among women, those in clerical work tend 
to earn substantially more than women in sales. In any event, employed 
men in each of the populations earn more than women in similar occupations 
regardless of age. 

Unlike the pattern for men, white women do not consistently earn more 
nor less than minority women. For example, among women under 3 5, 
Puerto Rican and Cuban women earn more than white women in clerical 
jobs where women in general are heavily concentrated. Also close behind 
white women in this occupation are black females. For those ages 35 to 49 
in clerical work, both Indian and black women earn more than whites ^vhose 
advantage over Puerto Rican, Mexican, and Cuban women in this occupational 
category is small. Even white women 35 to 49 who are professionals have 
a median earnings figure that exceeds only that for Mexican professional 
women. 

Even when controlling simultaneously for age, ethnicity and occupation, 
men invariably average higher earnings than women. This pattern is 
sharply illustrated by the ratios of female to male earnings given in 
Table 6. 21. W iu^^ all women here earn well below the level of most men 
in specific occupation groups, white women earn surprisingly less than 
white inen in comparison with minority men and women. Earnings of 
white women in arvy- givv?'->. -lajor occupation group never exceed the 60% 
level of v/hite rr;C-r in Tne me group. Among minority women, Mexicans 
are most like whi^.ej in U is spect. However, while women are disadvantaged 
in comparison .vith er* 'vithin occupations, it is unlikely, based on these 
data, that white •.'o : .?.rr more discriminated against in earnings than 
inj>'ority women. ..ather, it mere likely represents at least in part 
s re rally less need of white womer. to work (and when they work to do so 

c) and to move less pressured in and out of the labor force. However, 
v>':ans.. :oattern for Mexican women diffe^-s from other minority women 
h re, one should not rule out the possiblity that Mexican women ma^^ be more 
(,..:j}x\Ay t-Usv.dvantaged by their sex and background than other minority 
women. 



Indu stry 

A2;i.:ng minority men, peak earnings are associated v/ith public 
administr.\tion, professional services, and to a lessc^ extent, finance, 
insurance, and real estate; for white men, it is mainly the latter two 
r^"" theso industry categories (Table 6.22). Low earnings levels tend 
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Table 6.Z0. Median Earnings in 1969 of ^-^^r'-'alef^ by Age and Major Nonfarni 
Occupation Group in 1970 



Age and Puerto 

occupation Mexican Rican Cuban Indian Black White 



Under 35 



Professional 


$4521 


$4576 


$5000 


$4625 


$5640 


$5332 


Managerial 


3538 


3875 


5750 


5187 


5174 


4980 


Sales 


1801 


1 166 


142 8 


1500 


2329 


1641 


Cle rical 


342 8 


4142 


4058 


3351 


3886 


3941 


Crafts 


3352 


3300 


4125 


2555 


3742 


3917 


Operatives 


264< 


3250 


3091 


Z267 


3091 


3226 


Transport. Eq. 


2125 


750 


1750 


3 500 


31 30 


1880 


Laborer 


914 


600 


500 


800 


811 


lib 


Service 


1903 


3125 


2208 


1759 


2287 


1938 


Private Household 


718 


812 


750 


80-: 


927 


689 



35-49 



Professional 


5619 


6375 


6454 


6250 


6777 


6154 


Managerial 


4166 


7000 


4666 


4500 


5285 


5564 


Sales 


2605 


3166 


3071 


2375 


3190 


2499 


Clerical 


42 78 


4362 


4000 


462 5 


4887 


4451 


Crafts 


3826 


3777 


. 418 7 


5000 


42 00 


4757 


Operatives 


3395 


3926 


342 0 


3264 


3540 


3977 


Tri.nsport. Eq. 


162 5 


6000 


3500 


1833 


2843 


2350 


Laborer 


1161 


4000 


2500 


821 


776 


752 


Service 


2342 


3638 


3080 


2602 


2893 


2364 


priv ,ie Household 


880 


2666 


2500 


1090 


1 1 79 


836 



50-69 



Professional 


53"^? 


7500 


7000 


5642 


6633 


7191 


Managerial 


3 55 5 


7500 


4500 


4500 


4600 


5544 


Sales 


2200 


3600 


283 3 


2923 


2905 


2875 


Clerical 


41 19 


4583 


3833 


4777 


4977 


4896 


C rafts 


4333 


4000 


4333 


4750 


3 33 


4840 


Operatives 


321t 


3670 


3218 


3086 


3438 


395 3 


Transport. Eq. 


5500 


0 


4500 


9000 


31 d6 


30Hv 


Laborer 


967 


500 


4000 


708 


7<i4 


778 


Service 


1 3 3 


2 772 


2 3 " 


3000 


270i; 


2625 


Private Household 


915 


12 50 


r'5o 


1055 


1070 


98 3 
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Table 6.21. Ratios of Female to Male Earnings, by Age and Major 
Nonfarm Occupation'*' 



Age and 




Puerto 










occupation 


Mexican 


Rican 


C uban 


Indian 


Black 


"Whit( 


Under 35 














Professional 


.62 . 


.62 


. 60 


.69 


. 80 


. . 60 


A/fa nacr^T'ial 






77 


7ft 
. 1 O 


. ( o 


. DD 


Sales 


. 34 


. 22 


. 23 




.43 


. 21 


Clerical 


. 61 


. 78 


.69 


. 64 


.72 


. 5'^ 


Crafts 


. 54 


. 52 


. 59 


. 45 


.69 


. 51 


Operatives 


. 50 


. 66 


. 55 


. 45 


. 60 


. 50 


Transport. Equip. 


. 39 


. 13 


. 33 


. 72 


. 61 


. 28 


Laborer 


. 33 


. 19 


. 20 


. 50 


.48 


. 27 


Service 


. 47 


. 65 


. 50 


. 45 


. 57 


. 33 


35-49 














Professional 


. 57 


. 66 


. 63 


. 70 


. 72 


.46 


Manage r ial 


. 48 


95 


55 


5 \ 


(-1 

m U S> 




Sales 


. 34 


.46 


. 41 


. 35 


. 48 


. 23 


Clerical 


. 55 


. 64 


. 62 


. 62 


. 66 


. 51 


Crafts 


. 50 


. 53 


. 65 


. 72 


. 64 


. 51 


Operatives 


. 50 


. 66 


. 58 


. 53 


. 57 


. 49 


Transport. Equip. 


. 25 


. 98 


. 57 


. 30 


.49 


. 28 


Laborer 


. 31 


1. 33 





. 31 


. 34 


. 17 


Service 


. 42 


. 65 


. 65 


. 57 


. 55 


. 31 


50-69 














Profess ional 


. 60 


. 79 


. 75 


. 81 


. 82 


. 56 


Managerial 


. 47 


.98 


. 65 


. 60 


. 65 


. 47 


Sales 


. 37 


. 50 


. 46 


. 55 


r / 
. DO 


. 32 


Clerical 


. 57 


. 73 


. 73 


. 65 


. 70 


. 60 


Crafts 


. 64 


. 55 


. 74 


. 72 


. 65 


. 57 


Operatives 


. 50 


. 65 


.67 


. 53 


. 58 


. 53 


Transport. Equip. 


. 89 




. 98 




. 60 


.43 


Laborer 


. 35 


. 22 


1. 00 


. 38 


. 40 


.25 


Service 


. 48 


. 55 


. 58 


. 72 


. 61 


. 46 


Based on data 


in Tables 


6. 19 and 


6.20 
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to be in agriculture aud personal servici s. In no age- industry ^roup does 
the median earnings figure* for Mexican inen exceed that for white men 
and only in ihc entCM-ta inment and r^^ creation service group among men 
14 ti> 34 do I^uerto Rican :nen average more than white although less than 
Cuban men. Among those under thirty-five, professional services and 
public administration are the two categories in which Cuban men are on 
par with white men. Howe\'e'r, from age 35 on, median earnings of while 
men surpass in i oh industry category those* for each of the niinority 
populations. The^ differentials are particularly acute during the prime 
working years, 35 to 49. Regardless of category, Spanish men tend 
to earn more than black men, I however, the re hit ion ship between Indian 
and black iiicn varies more by category. Among females, vhite women 
do not consistently average higher earnings than minority women in each 
of the agt»- iiv^'istry categories (I'able 6.23). Where less, their earnings 
tend to l;t' ii'.l c r mediate Ijctween the liighest and lowest earnings for each 
br ea kdov/n. 

C lass of W o r k I ' r 

Mexican, I Vie r to Rican, Ciuban, and Indian men earn more on thv. a vim- age 
liian black lM.it Hiuch less than white men in private business and self- 
ert ■ploymcnt (Table 6.?4). In federal governrtient jobs, v;:-;m.» nien again 
predominate and are fc llowed in order by Cul^an and Mexi^ ai men. 
Compared to their earnings from federal government employment, 
Mexicans in state and loc^il gove r nmxs»nt positions do relatively less 
than the 'other -male populeitions . Generally least well off are Indian 
followed by black nien regardless of class of worker category. Cubans, 
on the other hand, do much better, ranking ahuad of inority n^en in all 
categf)ries: in one category, state govern?>"ient, their earnings surpass 
on the average those of white nicn. 

Minority women who work in private business, federal , overnment, and 
state government make less than v/hite wonien in those sr- ne worker categories 
(Table 6, 24). For Mexican, Indian, black and white women, peak earnings 
eire found in the federal government group. Again, average earnings of 
women are lov/er tiian for men regct. relies s of ;i f ' > r y . 

Weeks W rkr'i 

\V i th i' e w e x c e p t i o r. . wh i I e men e a r r"; n\ o r c ihun minority men in Ih i s 
study regardless of age and v.ee! s v/orl<c;rl in ■ '^69 (Table 6.25). Aniong 
i.iCii in tht: prin.'.' working dUL-s ( 0 to 59) \vh worked 50 - 52 weeks in 1969, 
white men averaged earnings :".{[■/ or more d(; liars higher a week than 
minority rr.cMi. fjlac]-; mem earned less than o flier minority men working 
a full year. DiffertMices betv/et'n v/hite and minor: / earnings lend to be 
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Table "6.23. Median Earninas in 1969 of Females, by Age and Iiidustry 



Age and 




Pue r to 










indust r y 


Alexican 


R ic an 


C uban 


• 

Ind lan 


13 1 a c k 


vV nit 


Under :)0 














Agr. , forestry 


$ 949 


$ oOO 


^ 500 


$ 900 


$ 887 


%\\ h 


Mining 


4 1 DO 


o n n n 
.5UUU 


5 500 


4000 


j»66u 


4735 


Construction 


•1 n n n 

4UUU 


2 500 


2 750 


3500 


3450 


4150 


IvI anuf a c t ur i ng 




:>4 ! 2 


32 38 


o o o c 

2 82 5 


3397 


3865 


r rans portal ion, etc. 


408 3 


4285 


A C C.C 

4 5 5:5 


>l o ^ o 

4363 


0 0 0 ^ 

3884 


442 3 


Wholesale, retail txcide 


2 1 Z7 


27o4 


2 o42 


1697 


2 32 5 


2280 


Finance, insur. , real 














estate 


3693 


4447 


4150 


3617 


3775 


4065 


Business, repair serv. 


27Z2 


4250 




2800 


2972 


3545 


Personal services 


I :» 4 3 


2 o4o 


2 12 5 


n n n 

900 


1 o 0 0 

12 88 


1 800 


Fnturtain. , recreat. 














s r y i c e 


] o o o 

1 .> 3 .*) 


"3 c n n 
3 bUU 


d n n 1*^ 
dUUU 


1 n n n 

1 uu U 


0 n n n 
2 000 


2 345 


Professional services 


o n 


*7 n o 1 
3^2 1 


-1 n ^7 o 

407o 


2 886 


0 c 0 1 

3 581 


3960 


Public administration 


4 150 


43 5/ 


c n n 1 "I 
5 UUU 


/I o cr o 

4352 


5055 


/I ^7 1 0 

4719 


S) t> - -l V 














Agr. , forestry 


13 12 


4000 


2 500 


h6 3 


863 


997 


iVIining 


7000 




3500 


4000 


3833 


6058 


Const ruction 


4boo 


400U 


J; 500 


2 500 


r> L L L 
3666 


48 1 3 


Alan ufac tur ing 




o n c 
3 Vo 5 


"3 C /I 

3 5 34 


3d 50 


"3 0 "3 '7 

3o 3 r 


/I c c 0 

45 5 3 


Transportation, etc. 


4u5 3 


4500 


5^00 


5 166 


4904 


5378 


Whole ;'ale> i*etail trade 


o T n 4 
Z /y4 


"2 C Q L 

35oo 


32 d4 


o '7 c n 
2 r 50 


3 02 1 


2965 


Finance, insur., real 














estate 


4409 


4400 


4190 


3800 


3876 


4715 


Business, repair serv. 


2500 


6000 


3625 


5000 


3169 


3560 


Personal services 


1 bo / 


O '7 O C 

2 /85 


"Sine 
310 5 


1 5 1 o 


1 520 


2180 


Fntertain. , recreat. 














servic e 


2800 


yi r\ r\ r\ 

4000 


3 1 bo 


5 50U 


2814 


3177 


Professional services 


3099 


A A ^ 

446 1 


5000 


3557 


4103 


4082 


Public administration 


591 3 


5000 


5500 


5558 


6203 


5516 


en ^ Q 














Agr., i o r c s I r y 


1100 


500 


4000 


866 


795 


1 026 


Iv: in ing 


7500 








A r\ r\ r\ 

4000 


5879 


Cons true tion 


D uu u 






^ u u 


"2997 


con'? 


Manufacturing 


3680 


3750 


3273 


3673 


3859 


4628 


Transportation, etc. 


4750 


5000 


8000 


4000 


3 787 


5848 


Wholesale, relail trade 


2441 


3250 


3130 


2980 


2780 


321,9 


Finance, .nsur. , real 














estate 


3o00 


6000 


462 5 


5500 


3356 


4982 


Business, repair serv. 


1875 


750 


2000 


3000 


3121 


3801 



182 




1 S 9 



I.'able (),2^» Contiiiuod 





.Mt.\Kic:a n 


Puc rlo 
R 1 c a n 


C uL^a n 


Tndia n 


i;iack 


■VV_h_jlc 


V\' vs ona 1 r ^-ic c 




[i 


Z 1 7 


1451 


12 56 


183 1 


I\ ntf rla in., ih:c r-.^a t . 














ser vice- 


3000 


500 


\i ?f .'y 3 


750 ^ 


2Z00 


314 1 


1 ^ r o \ e 5 s i o na I s e i- v i c ( * s 


^>075 


5 06?. 




3800 


3774 


4714 


.!-'ai)lic adir.i iulU rat ion 


sooo 




8?- 50 


4857 


6Z98 


6139 
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Tabl(» 6.22. Median Earnings in 1969 uf Males, by Age and Industry 
in 1970 



Age and 




Puerto 










industry 


K'lexican 


Rican 


C uban 


Indian 


Black 


White 


Under 35 














Agr. , forestry 


$2955 


$3888 


$3000 


$2103 


$1891 


$4352 


Mining 


5972 


3500 





6562 


5064 


7468 


Construction 


5322 


5294 


6200 


4697 


4337 


7285 


Manufacturing 


5841 


5266 


6377 


5300 


5316 


7568 


T ranspt.rtation, etc. 


6005 


5972 


7250 


5666 


5445 


7808 


Wholesale. Retail trade 


4777 


5034 


5379 


4290 


4392 


6611 


Finance, Insur. , real 














e .s t a * ■ 


KJ \J -J (.^ 


R A ^ 


A 7 A 




D D J U 


ft 1 ft A 
O 1 o D 


Business, repair ser.ice 


4596. 


5620 


5S3 3 


5181 


4803 


6930 


Personal services 


3787 


4900 


4642 


41 1 1 


3442 


5733 


Entertain, , recreat. 














service 


4500 


6125 


8125 


2500 


3892 


5435 


'rofessional ser^aces 


4912 


5729 


7812 


50 32 


4942 


7778 


l^ubUc administration 


6564 


5884 


8000 


5530 


6318 


7871 


35-49 














Agr. , forestry 


3867 


3 583 


4666 


3269 


2426 


5931 


iVIining 


7619 


6500 


10000 


72 30 


6038 


9217 


C ons tr uction 


6700 


6583 


6233 


6147 


5333 


9520 


M a n u f a c t ur i n g 


7561 


6259 


6329 


6711 


6500 


9727 


Transportation, etc. 


7125 


7000 


6636 


6500 


6345 


9830 


Wholesale, retail trade 


6431 


6318 


6153 


6043 


5449 


9099 


Fin^wice, insur, , real 














e:3late 


765 3 


A 1 Q 
D O i 7 


Aq nn 
0 7 u u 


1 i i i 


bDOD 




F-^usiness, repair service 6216 


5821 


6125 


6222 


5608 


9236 


Personal services 


5343 


5650 


4777 


3812 


4416 


7607 


Fntertztin, , recreat. 














s e r vie e 


6428 


4875 


4750 


3700 


4671 


8828 


l-^rofe s s ional services 


6795 


6178 


9000 


6177 


6800 


12168 


Public adniinistr ation 


7871 


8300 


9000 


7060 


7937 


9609 


50- 9 














Agr. , forestry 


295t' 


2500 


3500 


2338 


1891 


4328 


Mining 


7000 


7000 





6142 


5630 


8445 


C onstr uction 


5232 


7200 


5400 


5333 


4571 


7830 


lanufact.uriner 


6864 


5948 


54.^1 


62 03 


6126 


8734 


1' ranspcjrtatioii, etc. 


6606 


6450 


6050 


6352 


5686 


8747 


Wholesale, rctail trade 


5116 


5392 


4866 


5404 


4615 


7766 


P'inance» insur., real 














estate 


5142 


5214 


5833 


6000 


4718 


9904 


I J u s i n r s » J t pa i r s e r v . 


4795 


5000 


5111 


6000 


481 1 


7101 
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Table 6.22, Continued 



Age and 
ind ustr y 



Mexican 



Puerto 
R i c an 



C uban 



Indian 



B^ack 



White 



Personal services 3797 5187 3730 3250 
Entertain. , recreat. 

service 4562 4500 483 3 2 000 

Prolessional services 5100 5722 7350 5433 

Public administration 7172 Ibi'l 6500 6552 



3264 

4155 
4946 
7298 



5788 

7100 
9102 
8952 
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Table 6.24. Median Earnings in 1969, by Sex and Class of Worker 



Sex and 




Puerto 










class of worker 


!Mexic an 


Rican 


Cuban 


Indian 


Black 


White 


Male 














Private Business 


$561 1 


$5593 


$5918 


$5292 


$5104 


$8314 


Federal Government 


7384 


6961 


8500 


6466 


M n T 
( 092 


9I0V 


Stale Government 


5859 


6666 


8800 


5375 


d240 


Q 9 7 7 


Local Government 


5809 


6454 


6812 


480d 


oOd 7 


OC.0 D 


Self- en^iployed 


5766 


6571 


6578 


451 7 


4337 


o44o 


Working without pay 


88Z 


*" — — 




631 


80 1 


88 3 


Fe male 














Private Business 


2697 


3o7 :> 


A L 


C. DC 3 






Federal Govermnent 


4709 


4500 


5000 


4669 


5419 


5880 


State Governm.ent 


3458 


4538 


4S00 


3J43 


4121 


4917 


Local Governement 


3047 


3976 


5750 


3295 


4572 


4960 


Self - en .ployed 


1892 


3272 


2227 


2250 


" 2 340 


2722 


Working v/ it ho at pay 


628 




571 


562 


639 


544 



1 86 

1 9 :j 



smallest in the youngest age g.roup (under 30). Closest to white men 
in this age group for most weeks worked categories are Cuban men. 

At given age and weeks worked levels, earnings of Puerto Rican, 
Cuban, and white women tend to outdistance those of Mexican, Indian, 
and black women, but not invariably^ (Table 6.Z6). While some of these 
differences in earnings among \vomen may be due to differences in such 
factors as education and average hours worked per week, it is possible 
also that the relative ''success'' of Puerto Rican women may relate to 
their concentration in New York, a city where wages and salaries are 
higher than the national average. As with men, earnings of black women 
over age 30 who worked a full /ear in 1969 are lowest aniong tlic^se minority 
women. For wonien under 30, Mexican and Indian women had least 
favorable fall- year earnings; black women join Mexican women for those 
30 to 69 in occupying an unfavorable earnings position. 

Besides differences in earnings among persons who ha\'e worked similar 
numbers of weeks, an additional important question relates to whether 
full- year work reduces the earnings gap between white and minority men. 
Based on the data in Table 6.2 5, there appears to be little support for such 
an assertion. In fact, among men under 30 years of age, the increase in 
weeks worked tends to leave minority men relatively worse off conpared 
to white li-icn. However, differences in relative earnings by weeks worked 
are for the most part small and not consistently unidirectional. For example, 
the relative standing of Mexican in relation to white men ages 30 to 49 is 
virtually the same for those working 40 to 47 and 50 to 5Z weeks. The same 
can also be said of black men ages 30 to 39 and hidian men ages 40 to 49, while 
for Cuban men ages 30 to 59 the relative gap decreases. 

Median earnings by hours worked were also examined in each population 
aroup (data not shown). Perhaps because of the fact that hoiirs, w-. irked 
are based on the week preceding the census while earnings a .^^ well an 
weeks v/orked are based on the preceding year (i.e. , 1969), no consistent 
pattern (;ther than generally higher earnings for white men v/as evident. 

With rare exception, disparities in earnings between minorities and 
whites ren:ain for those in similar occupations and industries and for 
tliose who worked about the same number of weeks in 1969- Sinnlar, 
althougli not necessarily identical, conditions of work do not therefore 
remove; disparities in earnings. Evidently, it is not yet sufficient for 
Spanish origin, Indian and black men to achieve* occupational levels siniilar 
to those of white iiien, nor to be employed in tlie same industries. Neither 
does ii seem to rnake a great differe^ice whether minority men work a 
part-year or full-year. Their earnings are typically lower undc«r each 
f^f these conditions. Once n.^ain, the saioe kind of conclusion is unavoidable? 
regarding sex differences in ecarnings. Wcmien in the same occupation, industry, 
or class of v/orker groups as men or v/ho work a full year obtain lower 
earning s . 
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Table 6.2S Afedian Earnings in 1969 of Males, by Age and V.'eeks 
Worked in 1969 



.•\ ^ c.* and 
weeks worked 


exican 


Puerto 
R ican 


C uban 


., Indian 


Black 


White 


T'nder 30 














13 weeks or less 


S 7 31 


S'l0 50 


S 937 


S 696 


S 780 


S 866 


14-26 weeks 


1666 


1S90 


2500 


1704 


1659 


2 124 


2 7-39 weeks 


2845 


3263 


2850 


2729 


2665 


3490 


.1 Q « 4 7 weeks 


4208 


4882 


511 1 


4458 


4133 


5271 


4o-4^ weeks 


4907.., 


5400 


5428 


4483 


4803 


6246 


^0- 52 weeks 


578 5 


5712 


6675 


5748 


5412 


. 7450 


30-39 














13 weeks or less 


975 


928 


966 


812 


831 


1 170 


14-26 weeks 


2750 


2500 


2250 


2342 


2685 


3602 


2 7-39 e e k s 


3S43 


3789 


4000 


3625 


3787 


5952 


40-47 weeks 


5735 


5568 


5550 


5145 


5364 


7879 


48-49 weeks 


6563 


6016 


654 5 


5041 


6180 


9071 


50- 52 weeks 


7213 


6657 


7348 


6884 


6502 


9707 


40-49 














1 3 weeks or less 


914 





1000 


812 


925 


1210 


14-26 weeks 


2471 


1750 


2583 


2318 


2459 


3514 


27-39 weeks 


3712 


4062 


3388 


3500 


3635 


6036 


40-47 weeks 


5827 


5760 


5269 


5593 


5283 


8110 


4h-49 weeks 


6783 


6380 


5461 


6000 


6129 


9480 


50-52 weeks 


7132 


6740 


7110 


6854 


6435 


9973 


50-59 














1 3 w eeks or loss 


869 








1222 


763 


1210 


14-26 weeks 


21S4 





2166 


2000 


2166 


3324 


27-39 weeks 


3312 


3500 


3500 


2700 


3332 


5490 


40-47 weeks 


4765 


5142 


4466 


5678 


. 4883 


7453 


4S-49 weeks 


5333 


6000 


533 3 


6888 


362 3 


8554 


50-52 wee k s 


6402 


6 375 


6130 


6324 


5801 


9000 


cO-69 














13 weeks or less 


1000 






750 


777 


1131 


14-26 weeks 


1550 




1800 


1454 


1454 


1877 


2 7- 39 we ek s 


2533 






2166 


2163 


3702 


40-47 weeks 


3809 


5000 


3916 


2909 


381 1 


6254 


4."i..49 weeks 


4500 


4833 




42 50 


4626 


7391 


50-52 weeks 


5545 


5770 


5340 


5653 


4914 


7800 
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Table 6.26. Median Earnings in 1969 of Females, by Age and Weeks Worked 
in 1969 



Age and 
weeks worked 


Mexican 


Puerto 
Rican 


Cuban 


Indian 


Black 


White 


Under 30 














1 3 weeks or less 


$ 614 


$ 759 


$ 676 


$ 607 


$ 677 


$ 651 


14-26 weeks 


1425 


1731 


1500 


1500 


1507 


1624 


27-39 weeks 


2195 


2766 


2300 


2224 


2386 


2665 


40-47 weeks 


3000 


3488 


3458 


3000 


3421 


3775 


48-49 weeks 


3408 


4361 


3843 


3500 


3790 


4201 


50-52 weeks 


3852 


4746 


4388 


4046 


4169 


4753 


30-39 














1 3 weeks or less 


616 


809 


661 


687 


657 


616 


14-2 6 weeks 


1402 


1600 


1689 


1333 


1510 


1459 


27-39 weeks 


2385 


2804 


2 52 5 


2229 


2648 


2539 


40-47 weeks 


3369 


3891 


3661 


3227 


3503 


3677 


43-49 weeks 


3863 


4281 


3770 


3500 


3761 


4081 


50-52 weeks 


4284 


4926 


4450 


4413 


4118 


4919 


4U-49 














13 weeks or less 


590 


666 


652 


639 


634 


624 


14-26 weeks 


140 5 


1566 


1565 


1473 


1267 


1518 


27-39 weeks 


2268 


2916 


2730 


2200 


2233 


2 544 


40-47 weeks 


2911 


3714 


3734 


3105 


3246 


368: 


48-49 weeks 


3576 


3928 


3718 


3500 


3452 


4142 


50-52 weeks 


3989 


4542 


4083 


440 5 


3761 


4954 


50- 59 














13 weeks or less 


613 


_ _ ^ 


625 


673 


606 


637 


14-26 weeks 


1267 


2125 


1346 


1200 


92 5 


1521 


27-39 v/eeks 


2137 


2818 


2750 


2500 


1833 


2729 


40-47 weeks 


2679 


3833 


3277 


2900 


2730 


3871 


48-49 weeks 


2909 


4083 


3444 


2800 


3024 


4159 


50-52 weeks 


3617 


4447 


3915 


■ 3945 


3199 


4884 


60-69 














13 weeks or less 


750 






850 


614 


695 


14-26 weeks 


1 178 






1277 


808 


1408 


27-39 weeks 


1375 






2125 


1439 


2649 


40-47 weeks 


3045 






2400 


1937 


3602 


48-49 weeks 


3277 








2063 


3675 


50-52 weeks 


3193 


4833 


3892 


4000 


2251 


4545 
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FAMIL\ AND FERTILITY FACTORS 



Marital Status 

Ivlen who are married generally earn more than those who are not, 
particularly in comparison with younger men who have never been 
inarried (Table 6.27). Of those who have never been married, Indian men 
show the lowest and for ages 30 to 59 white n^en the highest median 
earnings. Among those married with spouse present, white men evince a 
distinct advantage in earnings over minerity, especially black and Indian, 
ii-ien regardless of age- 

For women under 30 years of age, earnings differences between those 
married with spouse present and those single are for the most part small 
(Table 6.2S); however, after age 30, never married women usually average 
higher earnings. Widowhood, divorce, and separation (in comparison with 
married, spouse present) are also related to higher earnings for many 
white and minority women.. Among women married w^th spouse present, 
Puerto Rican and white wom.en tend to earn most and Mexican, Indian and 
black women least, while white never married women make substantially 
more than maritally similar minority women. Still, although never 
married Puerto Rican women make much less than similar white women, 
they also outearn other never married Spanish, Indian, and black women. 

The earnings gap between men and women widens forv those who are 
n^.arried with spouse present and narrows considerably among those never 
ma.rried, particularly under the age of 30, although single men generally 
earn slightly more than single women. But in the case of Puerto Ricans, 
young, never married women average slightly higher earnings than for 
young, never married men. Also, never married Indian women 50 years 
of age and over in comparison with similar Indian men show superior 
median earnings. 



Children Ever Born 

One of the primary impediments to the success of women in the labor 
n^arket has been and continues to be the bearing and rearing of children. 
As indicated in earlier chapters, the traditional female role in American 
society is at least partly responsible for vhis feature. T\evertheless, 
coriKilative fertility is negatively related to female labor market achie vem.ent. 
In general, the more children er^iployed women have had, the lower their 
median earnings (Table 6.29). However, it should be remembered that 
education and fertility also tend to be negatively related. Since, women 
v.-ith fewer children are more likely to be highly educated, they should 
be expected to make more money when they work. In spite of this likelihood. 
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Table 6.27. Median Earnings in 1969 of Males, 14-59, by Age and Marital 
Status 



Age and 
marital status 


Mexican 


Puerto 
Rican 


Cuban 


Indian 


Black 


White 


Under 30 














Alarried, spouse 














present 


S5601 


$5587 


$67&5 


$5220 


$5440 


$7453 


Ivlarried, spouse 














absent 


3833 


4500 


4875 


3416 


4192 


5692 


W idowed 


3875 











4300 


5700 


Divorced 


5700 


4500 


5900 


4200 


5385 


6440 


Separated 


4500 


5142 


3750 


6500 


4572 


5944 


Never married 


2658 


3390 


3833 


2119 


2665 


3661 


30-39 














Married, spouse 














present 


7028 


6362 


6818 


6355 


6402 


9644 


2\,Iarried, spouse 














abs ent 


4534 


5833 


4833 


3857 


5393 


8263 


v.' idowed 


5500 


6750 





3666 


4553 


8121 


Divorced 


5909 


6300 


6375 


542 8 


6117 


8102 


Sc parated 


4857 


5785 


6250 


6083 


5292 


7739 


Kever niarried 


4990 


5350 


5166 


3541 


4765 


7352 


40-49 














Aiarried, spouse 














present 


6854 


6436 


6526 


6396 


6313 


9909 


\Iarried, spouse 














absent 


4578 


5166 


4125 


5833 


5164 


8490 


\V idowed 


5333 


6500 





2625 


5286 


8065 


Divor c ed 


6342 


5625 


4300 


5277 


5875 


7992 


Separated 


4687 


5500 


5250 


4500 


4869 


7973 


Never niarried 


4870 


5666 


4666 


4150 


4442 


7104 


50- 59 














Iviarried, spouse 














pre sent 


5996 


6183 


5 5 5 5 


6053 


5672 


8874 


Married, spouse 














absent 


3979 


4833 


4000 


3375 


4735 


7774 


Widowed 


5857 






4833 


4345 


7506 


Divorced 


5200 


5666 


3875 


4437 


5195 


7201 


Separated 


4687 


5500 




5166 


4355 


7172 


Never nic.rried 


3472 


3750 


4875 


2650 


4111 


642 1 
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Table 6.28. Median Earnings in 1969 of Females, 14-59, by Age and Marital 
Status 



Age and 
marital status 


Mexican 


Pue r to 
Rican 


C uban 


Indian 


Black 


Vr Illtc 


Under 30 














Married, spouse 














pres ent 


$2627 


$3436 


$3277 


$2536 


$ 3084 


$ 3486 


Married, spouse 














abs ent 


1956 


3200 


1666 


1937 


Cm \J Cm \J 


7 Q 1 7 


Widowed 


3071 






3500 


^ \j "r "r 


4Q8 7 


Divorced 


3181 


4111 


3500 


3846 


J U v / 


40 ^7 


Separated 


2108 


3812 


3000 


2 041 


2984 


J U U _J 


Never married 


2239 


3421 


3117 


1993 


7 ^^0 

Cm ^ ^ \J 


^488 
J *±o o 


30-39 














Married, spouse 














pres ent 


2875 


3664 


3508 


2847 


3334 


3263 


Married, spouse 














abs ent 


3194 


3500 


3333 


2300 


? Q77 

Cm / t t 




Widowed 


3545 


4600 


3833 


3000 


^ 74^ 


4A A7 


Divor c ed 


376 1 


4750 


*x J J J 






/I Q no 


Separated 


2944 


3653 


4500 


2944 


^7 4R 

J c- *±0 


^87 1 

DO Cm X 


Never married 


3852 


4558 


4409 


J (J (J 


^ ^ 7Q 


Q Q 


40-49 














Married, spouse 














pres ent 


2956 


3760 


3476 


3287 


3090 


3744 


Married, spouse 














abs ent 


2772 


3833 


3428 


2000 


2869 


J 7 70 


Widowed 


2740 


3583 


3450 


2166 


2716 


44^8 


Divorced 


3694 


4375 


4230 


3464 


^87 ft 

J (J u 


^7 7 1 

\JCm Cm 1 


Separated 


2600 


4500 


4000 


362 5 


7 Q67 

Cm / \} I 




Never married 


3338 


4666 


3958 


3500 


J JL J Li 


A 1 41 


50-59 














Married, spouse 














present 


2745 


4013 


3217 


2964 


2504 


3904 


Married spouse 














absent 


2500 






3000 


2610 


3935 


Widowed 


242 6 


3600 


3875 


3230 


2299 


4294 


Divorced 


3204 


4125 


3500 


3416 


3318 


5046 


Separated 


2384 


3875 




4166 


2516 


4172 


Never married 


3138 


3750 


3416 


3250 


2796 


5924 
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it is interesting to note that, although there is a tendency for earnings 
to decline with increasing parity, those who have never had children 
do not invariably outearn those who have, and, in some cases, not even 
more than those who have had as many as three children. 

At given age and parity levels, white women do not invariably earn 
more than minority women, with one exception- - eve3> mar ried women who 
have never had children. At the other end of the scale, Indian and Mexican 
women under 35 and black women over 35 make less than other niinority 
women who have never had children. 



Impact of Children on Female Earnings 

Not only do the labor force participation rates of ever-married women 
decline with increasing numbers of children in the home (see Chapter 3), 
but this same inverse relationship is found for the earnings of working 
women (Table 6. 30). At given age and children-present levels, median 
earnings are highest for white women only in the children absent category. 
Ivloreover, the proportional loss in earnings with increasing numbers 
of children tends to be heaviest among white women, particularly after 
more than one child is in the household. For example, white women ages 
ZO to Z9 with one child under 1 8 in the home earn 72% of the level of white 
women with no children; when the same comparison is two children versus 
one, the level drops to 55%. On the other hand, Puerto Rican women in the 
same age range with one child earn 88% of the level of those with none. 

However, minority women with children in the home also experience in 
most cases notable declines in earnings in comparison with their ever- 
married counterparts without children in the home, but not invariably. 
For example, Indian women ages 20 to 39 with one child earn more than 
similar Indian women with none; thereafter, increasing numbers of children 
are associated with reduced earnings. This same pattern is also noted 
for black and Cuban women ages 30 to 49. 

The proportional loss in earnings for all women with as opposed to 
those without children appears greater for those under age 30 rather than 
ages 30 to 49. The particularly negative influence of young children in the 
home (under six years of age) is also evident in Table 6. 30. 

Household Heads and Family Size 

The burden of providing for the family's welfare generally falls 
most heavily on the head of the household. The difficulty of adequately 
fulfilling this kind of responsibility is compounded for many household 
heads of larger families; such families are generally more typical of 
minorities in the United States. Moreover, the rising proportion of 
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Table 6.29. Median Earnings in I969 of Ever-Married Women, hy 
Age and Number of Children Ever Born 



Age and number of Puerto 

children ever born Mexican Rican Cuban Indian Black White 



Under 35 






none 


$2656 


$ 3816 


one 


2820 


3420 


two 


• 2701 


3406 


three 


2500 


3264 


four 


Z lo5 


2d42 


five or more 


1843 


1687 


35-49 






none 


3818 


4291 


one 


3288 


4406 


two 


3373 


4051 


three 


3394 


3972 


four 


2869 


3441 


five or more 


2405 


32 50 


50-69 






none 


2852 


3736 


one 


2857 


3923 


two 


2 848 


3928 


three 


3000 


4071 


four 


2592 


3277 


five or more 


1980 


3750 



$ 3645 


$ 2482 


$ 3302 


$4019 


3250 


2555 


3152 


3310 


3214 


2755 


3158 


2859 


2500 


2708 


2911 


2562 


916 


2295 


2674 


2375 




2062 


2210 


2266 


3775 


3979 


3513 


5568 


3657 


3537 


3593 


4435 


3644 


3500 


3735 


3945 


3450 


3393 


3536 


3601 


3500 


3152 


3128 


3313 


2400 


2477 


2373 


3040 


3426 


3625 


2411 


5010 


3453 


3333 


2417 


4229 


3030 


3133 


2519 


406 3 


2850 


3288 


2440 


3740 


2500 


2650 


2053 


3473 


1875 


2420 


1687 


3087 
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Table 6.30. Illustrative Median Earnings in 1969 of Ever- Married 

' ' Women, 20-49, by Age and Presence and Nun^ber of Children 
in the Household 



Age and number Puerto 

of children M exican R ican Cuban Indian Black White 



Children under 
1 8 year s of age 
ZO-29 



none 


5):)d4d 


$4240 


5>41 1 V 


5 i 1 o7 


^ V o o 


It) 4 b D o 


one 


2886 


3750 


3178 


3300 


3 54o 


:j2 70 


two 


2414 


342 5 


2700 


2 571 


3198 


2 524 


three 


2244 


2875 


12 50 


2464 


2 (.) / 0 


2 1 76 


four or niore 


1 500 


1875 


83 3 


2437 


2 2 88 


1 945 


^0-39 














none 


0 C O ") 

1 5 iZ 


4:> ( D 




3 DUO 




c; no 1 


one 


3414 






7 A c: 7 
J D D J 




4 i O J 


two 


3257 


3666 


3 52 6 


3375 


3899 


33 53 


three 


3195 


3966 


3029 


3442 


3408 


2940 


four or more 


242 0 


3000 


2937 


2459 


2609 


2490 


tO-49 














none 


3609 


4052 


3577 


3848 


3392 


4500 


one 


3158 


3826 


3594 


3479 


3556 


38 39 


two 


2812 


382 1 


3673 


3315 


32 3 3 


3489 


three 


2858 


3500 


3500 


2730 


2 961 


3239 


four 


2288 


2857 




2 375 


2 1 59 


2889 


Children Under 














6 years of age 














0-24 














none 


3357 


42 63 


3750 


oil/ 

3116 


36 16 


4151 


one 


J i O 








7 Q4Q 


7 7 ^ 




2111 


2 666 


1 500 


1937 


nil 


1737 


three 


1750 






Z200 


1550 


12 74 


,5-29 














none 


3300 


3960 


362 5 


3733 


3911 


4841 


one 


2859 


4176 


2700 


3 360 


3601 


3217 


two 


2157 


3000 


3 500 


3125 


2884 


2055 


th ree 


1812 






1875 


1940 


2007 


.0-34 
none 


3047 


3764 


3 578 


3458 


3632 


373 5 


one 


3066 


3153 


3294 


2 642 


3 304 


2 921 


two 


2704 


3400 


3500 


1863 


2571 


2109 


three 


2214 








2 300 


1691 
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Table 6. 30. Continued 



Age and number 
of children 



Mexican 



Puerto 
R ican 



Cuban 



Indian 



Black 



White 



35-39 
none 
one 
two 
three 



3234 
2716 
2772 
843 



4085 
3550 
3500 



3709 
3812 
2250 



3357 
2757 
2625 
2333 



3604 
3121 
2 548 
2142 



3634 
2949 
2458 
2482 



2 0 -J 
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female-headed households among both the black and white populations 
i' ayghe, 1974) calls for greater awareness of and attention to this pheno- 
menon in the future. Consistent with this need, both niale and female 
heads of household are considered in the following analysis. Primary 
concern here will be whether earnings of minority faniih' heads of 
similar-sized families as whites differ from those of white household 
heads . 

As one could easily predict on the basis of previous indications in 
this chapter, white niale heads earn more, in most cases substantially 
so, than UMnority male heads regardless of age (limited here to those 
under 50 yenrs of age) and family size (Table 6. 31). White fcniale heads 
also indicate, somewhat in contrast to their m.ore inturmediate earnings 
noted earlier in relation to a nun^iber of variables, an earnings superiority 
over most minority female heads at miost faniily size levels. 

Median earnings for men invariably increase in going from two to 
ihree family mem.bers and in n-^ost cases increases up to five n^icmloers; 
thereafter, earnings tend to decline with size, except for young Cuban 
IT: en heading six member households. 

An interesting contrast in tl^e^ pattern of earnings in relation to family 
size is provided by Mexican an'd. black woiiien. Regardles's of age, earnings 
of Mexican female heads tend to increase while those of black female 
heads "decrease with increasing iam.ily size. In further contrast, white 
femu'-ile heads indicate little change in earnings with increasing family 
size for those under the age of 35 but a decline for those ages 35 to 49- 
Although the pattern noted for Mexican females here is not as clean and 
linear in form as for black women, this does suggest the operation of 
favying familial-cultural nonv.s. Within that perspective, the difference 
may lie in the degree to v/hich larger i^-Iexican fan^.ilies are more char- 
acterized by extended famiily men^ibers (e.g., grandmothers) whose fairly 
constant presence provides free day care of children. 

Regardless of age and fan.ily size, male heads of household average 
higher earnings than femiale household heads. Even the lowest figure for 
men in each of the respective populations is greater than the highest figure 
for women. 



CITIZENSHIP 



Native born m.inority m.en earn substantially less on the average than 
native born v/hite men (Table 6.32). This is true in spite of the fact that 
native born white m<en earn less than white men who are naturalized U.S. 
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Table 6. 31. Median Earnings in 1969 of Heads of Families or 
Subfamilies, 14-49, hy Sex, Age and Family Size 



Sex, age and Puerto 

faniily size Mexican Rican C uban Indian Black White 

5:!aTe 



Under 3 5 



t v^' O 






S n 11 1 


^ 4Q.^7 


>^ *j* 4 ^ 0 


^ nRQ7 

V u 0 / 1 


three 


5591 


5586 


6 9 3 1 


5 356 


5 760 


7646 


four 


6506 


6131 


7340 


6026 


6060 


87 34 


five 


bob? 


t)4 1 b 


704 1 


Do97 


59" ^ 


9O0 3 


s i>: 


6 3 59 


/on' 

o29o 


7750 


57b ^ 


D ( 5 D 


8919 


5e\'en or n:ore 


59^0 


:^2b9 


. 683 -V 


5 5 5 3 


D0b7 


845b 


?-49 














two 


64^; 5 


59iSO 


5 7 5 C) 


594s 


6 1 52 


881 1 


three 


6895 


0 DOZ 


6302 


( 196 


6d69 


9404 


i o u r 


749 3 


63 52 


6603 


6750 


7005 


1 02 6 3 


f iv o 


526 1 


5807 


5350 


5650 


5395 


8929 


s ix 




D9b i 


d41 u 




dice 
D i bo 


b b J) 


seven or more 


4713 


D D b U 


6600 


4 r 


442 5 


8155 


r en^i ale 




























two 


1 A7 


3 O J> J 


J> -3 0 -> 


J ^ _> u 


_) J / 1 




three 


.'>L)4 3 


/■I o n o 
4Z (Jo 


4b f i 


Q ^ '2 

Zoo 3 


3242 


0 n 1 0 

39 1 0 


four 


3Z70 


4000 




3071 


3048 


4061 


five 


314Z 






314Z 


2702 


3976 


s ix 


3428 








2670 


3827 


seven or more 


3666 








2164 


4100 


i-49 














two 


3756 


4090 


4156 


3500 


3711 


5133 


three 


3224 


5035 


4000 


3550 


3672 


4873 


four 


3444 


4666 


3833 


3500 


3333 


4718 


five 


3380 


3833 




Z500 


2921 


4448 


5 ix 


3800 






4000 


2943 


4328 


seven or niore 


2500 






1857 


2180 


4041 
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Table 6.32. Median Earnings in 1969 of Persons, by Sex, Age and 
Citizenship 



Sex. age and 
c itizenshio 



Mexican 



Puerto 
R i c a n 



Cuba 71 



Indian 



Black 



White 



Male 

Under 3 5 
Naturalir.ed U. S. 

C it i 7. en 
Alien 

Native Born 



$ 469 3 
4580 
5 337 



5315 



$ 7(^03 
5849 
6071 



468: 



$ 5520 
5166 
4855 



$ 8267 
7572 
7283 



35-49' 
Naturalized U. S. 

Citizen 6241 
Alien 5682 
Nativ^c Born 7036 



6296 



7395 
58 3 5 
8928 



6079 



6896 
5808 
6051 



10797 

9292 
9645 



50-69 
Naturalized U.S. 

Citizen 5 bo 9 

Alien 4698 
Native Born 5 641 



576; 



6 7 i\ 6 
4734 
5100 



5440 



6352 
5264 
4998 



8439 
6984 
8224 



Fcnmle 
Under 3 5 
N-ituralized U.S. 

C itizen 
Alien 

Native Bern 



28 lo 
2146 
2658 



3530 



39 39 
3179 
32 50 



2495 



■ : 1 8 1 

3 581 
30 30 



4002 

37?? 



3 5-4Q 
Na t a r a 1 i z e d U.S. 

Citizen 30 5 3 

Alien 2 572 

Native Born 3169 



3 9^7 



42 05 

,■.-153 



J 86 



4295 
31. 31 
3187 



4095 



3947 



50-69 
Naturalized U.S. 

Citize n 
Alien 

Native? }3c>rn 



2759 
2307 



3801 



3870 
3010 
3 300 



3015 



3954 
3347 

? ?.? 3 



4042 
3644 
4 089 



Docs not incln :(■ persons born abro:ir{ of Ani*;r]can parents 
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citizens. Oi native born minority men, only Cubans come reasonably 
close to native born whites in median earnings; this occurs for those 
in the prime working age years (35 to 49), where less than eight hundred 
dollars separates their respective median figures. 

Alien Mexican, Cuban, and black men, 35 to 49, earn about the same» 
although less than same-age whites. Differences among minority men who are 
naturalized citizens are more in evidence throughout the age ^ : -ge but 
with whites again most favored. Native born Mexican men ear/., more 
than other ^Mexican men, particularly aliens. They also average higher 
earnings than Puerto Rican, Indian, and black men who are r^-^tive born 
and in the 35 to 49 age range. However, part of the native born earnings 
advantage of Mexicans over Puerto Ricans may be attributable to the 
uni citizenship pooition of Puerto Ricans (see Chapter 2), many of whom 
have migrated to the U.S. mainland but are nevertheless coded as native 
boi'n. 

Native born minority men do not in every case earn more than their 
naturalized counterparts. Nor as noted earlier is the earnings superiority 
of nativ(^s substantiated among white men. This suggests the changing 
nature of inmiigration to the U.S. that merits some consideration in this 
c ontext. 

It is perhaps an unquestioned assumption that native born citizens have 
a natural labor m.arket advantage over other residents of the United States. 
In a number of respects, this is no doubt the case. But as a recent Manpower 
Administration report indicated (North, 1974), immigrants have been 
increasingly becoming older, more likely to be skilled and m*arricd than 
in the past, and more likely to be professional or craftsmen than Americans 
generally. Moreover, the immigration system is heavily weighted in 
favor of relatives of earlier immigrants. The implication of this fact, 
in addition to their greater skill level, is that more recent arrivals probably 
experience a smoother transition into American society than previously was 
true. But while this is the situation overall, it may not operate equally 
for all immigrant groups. For example, the relative ease of movement 
into the U.S. by Mexicans is less occupationally selective of the professional 
and crafts range while disproportionately selective of farm and nonfarm 
laboring. 

Among native born women, Puerto Ricans and whites show highest 
earnings; similar Mexican, Indian, and black women make less than Cuban 
women. Employed white women who are naturalized U.S. citizens tend 
to m.ake nnich more than Mexican but about the same as similar Cuban 
and black women. However, alien white women predominate over alien 
women in all three of these female population groups. In general, whether 
Mexican women are naturalized or native born alone appears to have little 
effect on their earnings. 
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SUMMARY 



The labor market advantage observed throughout this study of white 
men over Spanish, Indian and black men in the United States continued to 
manifest itself in the realm of earnings. Likewise, the less consistently- 
dominant but general favorability of white in comparison with minority 
women also obtained, with the median earnings of white women exceeding 
those of all other female populations in this study. Average earnings 
for American Indians, were for the most part highly unfavorable. Among 
Spanish men, Puerto Ricans were frequently on the lower end of the earnings 
scale, while Cuban men tended to earn more than other minority men but 
still less than white men with similar characteristics. Moreover, Cuban 
men did not invariably indicate higher earnings than all minority men under 
all the conditions imposed in the analysis, and, despite their higher average 
yearly earnings, they still trailed the average earnings of white men by 

more than $1 300. 

An earnings redistribution of Z5% or more would be required to equalize 
earnings distributions of minority in comparison with white men; between 
10% and 20% redistribution would be needed among women. The utility 
of education alone to equalize earnings in the long run is called into question 
by the finding that increasing education did not on the whole reduce the 
relative earnings gaps between similarly-educated white and minority 
men; in the few cases it appeared to do so, substantial discrepancies 
nevertheless remained. Concerning the question of who benefir most from 
increasing education, relative gains in earnings with increasir. . - ; acation 
were not uniformly present. In general, women gained more than men. 
This is probably due at least in part to a greater tendency on the part of 
more highly educated women to work on a full-time basis when they work. 
Among men, Indians seemed to experience disproportionately improved 
earnings with increasing education(in relation to the gains for other men), 
while Indian women shared a similar distinction with black women. The 
gain for Mexican women was notable but relatively small for Cuban females. 

The overall advantage in earnings of Cuban over Puerto Rican and 
Mexican men would appear to be largely a function of age composition and 
educational attainment (and also in the case of Mexican men, concentration 
in agriculture), since Mexican and Puerto Rican men more often than not 
averaged higher earnings than Cuban men at specified age- education intervals. 
This may be important from the standpoint that Cubans are thought by 
many to be favored among the Spanish peoples in the U.S. However, the 
institution of such controls did not alter the basic relationship of minority 
to white earnings. l^Ioreover, the age- education composition explanation 
for the relative earnings advantage of Cuban over other Spanish men does 
not appear to be satisfactory in the case of the superior earnings of white 
over minority men. 
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As with education, r:ontrolling for v-ocational training did not equalize 
earnings for white and minority nien. The same can also be said in relation 
to major occupation, industry, and class of worker. Furthermore, among 
men prime work force ages 30 to 59 who worked 50-52 weeks in 1969, 
white men averaged earnings fifty dollars or more per ^veek than minority 
men; black men, who in general did not fare well in comparison with men of 
Spanish origin, earned less than other minority men working a full year. 
Equally important may be the fact that increases in weeks worked did 
not reduce the relative gaps in white and minority earnings. 

As Chapter 3 indicated, patterns found in relation to labor force 
participation could be expected in some cases to diverge from those to be 
noted in other phases of this study because of differences in base populations. 
This was perhaps no more evident than in the low labor force participation 
but relatively high (in coniparison with other females) median earnings 
of Puerto Rican women. Under a number of conditions (e.g. , occupation groups) 
and several age intervals, Puerto Rican women showed niedian earnings 
higher than for white and other minority wonien. Although it was speculated 
that the heavy concentration of Puerto Ricans in New York City, with its 
generally higher than national average wages and salaries, may have been 
reflacted in this observation (an explanation that does not appear to be of 
similar utility in the case of Puerto Rican men), it is uncertain at this 
time why such a pattern prevailed, since the selectivity of those women who 
work and the average number of hours worked are important factors about 
which there is insufficient information. Of course, earnings of Puerto Rican 
women, as was true for women generally in this study, were almost invariably 
substantially below those of men regardless of controls. 

Although white men continued to maintain an earnings advantage over 
minority men regardless of marital status, white and minority men tended 
to "respond" similarly to the influences of varying marital states. For 
example, median earnings were higher for men who were married with 
spouse present than for those never married. While exhibiting a pattern 
the reverse that for men, women also responded in the expected fashion 
(higher average earnings for never married or some form of marriage- 
disrupted state than for the married- spouse present), with white women 
dominating among the never married. The earnings advantage of white 
women was less apparent among the spouse present women though manifest 
in relation to most minority v.omen. Mam exceptions to this latter 
pattern at several age levels were higher earnings of Puerto Rican and Cuban 
married- spouse present females. Women achieved nearest the attainment 
level of men in comparing those never married. 

The progressively negative influence of increasing CEB on all women's 
earnings was strongly in evidence, with the advantage of white over minority 
women sharpest in coniparing women who never had children. Perhaps 
because of this initial advantage, the proportional loss in earnings associated 
with increasing CEB was also greatest for white wonien, although minority 
women also suffered notable declines in their earnings as parity increased. 
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White male and, to a lesser extent, female household heads earned 
more than minority men and women who headed households in 1969 
regardless of age and family size. Interestingly, however, earnings 
for Mexican f emale^heads tended to increase with increasing family 
size for most ages, while those for white and black female heads either 
changed little or declined with increasing family size. Male heads in 
each population group substantially outearned their female counterparts. 

The changing nature of immigration to the United States, especially 
since 1965, probably underlies one of the more fascinating results of this 
study. Native born minority and white men and women did not indicate in all 
cases a clear and consistent advantage in average earnings over their 
naturalized cousins. But the more usual pattern of superior earnings for 
white Dver minority men once f.igain prevailed. 

Finally, the data in this chapter, particularly those sho>\^ing inequalities 
in average earnings when differences in years of schooling are controlled^ 
point rather strongly to the presence of discrimination against minorities, 
especially men. Whether this discrimination in the earnings status of 
minorities is primarily a function of processes in the labor market itself 
or of processes external to the labor market is difficult to say. The 
answer to this question is surely more complex than the dichotomous nature 
of the question suggests. As noced in the opening chapter, the census 
data used in this analysis necessitate a focus on discrin^ination as an end 
product rather than as a process. As a result, the processes which lead 
to cliscrin^ination in earnings have yet to be explained. One major possibility 
is that the educational processes themselves are not equal, with the result 
that minorities who attain the same amount of education, as indicated by 
years of school completed, are not equal in educational attainment with 
the majority population. If this is the case, then the effects of discrimination 
in educational institutions are carried over to the labor market. 
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CHAPTER 7 



CONCLUDING COMMENTS 



Evidence in this study leads to four general conclusions. (1) Color- 
ethnic- sex inequalities in status permeate the American labor market. 
{2} Spanish origin, American Indian and black men are discriminated 
against in their labor force participation, occ i^pational achievement, 
mobility* and earnings. (3) Women in these minority groups, along 
with white women, are subject to severe discriinination, the magnitude 
of which is far greater than that experienced by minority men. (4) In- 
equalities am.ong women in the labor market are comparatively small 
and the status of minority women is not consistently inferior to that 
of white wom.en. These strong, sweeping generalizations obviously 
oversimplify a complex situation, although they are basically consistent 
with the massive evidence examined in this monograph. 



INEQUALITY OR DISCRIMINATION 



Conclusions of discrimination against minorities are more powerful 
than the easier and more commonplace identification of inequalities. 
Conceptually, inequality and discrimination have been distinguished 
as two different but overlapping phenomena in this study. To reiterate 
the distincticr. posed in Chapter 1, an inequality is simply an observable 
difference which is interpreted as discrimination only when inequalities 
are found between persons equally qualified for participation and achievement 
in the labor miarket. As an aspect of discrimination, "equal" is defined 
on the basis of a high degree of similarity with respect to preparation 
and readiness for employment. Primary indicators of qualifications 
are educational attainment, vocational training and health. On the average, 
one group may rank below another on the basis of qualifications (and 
also on achievements), although some individuals in a lowe r- ranking group 
are as qualified as members of a highe r- ranking group. 

The concept of inequality (or equality) constitutes a basis for two 
analytic models: an inequality model and a discrimination model. An 
inequality model in which minorities typically are less advantaged than 
a majority can be viewed as a weak form of a discrimination model. 
Deeply rooted in historical circumstances, intergroup inequalities are 
plentiful and often serve to justify categorical discrimination against 
all mem.bers of disadvantaged minorities. People are not only treated 
as different but also are judged inferior when they are characterized 
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as less well educated, unemployed, in poverty, ' ghetto" residents with 
numerous children, and as foreigners who speak a different language. 
In an inequality model intergroup differences in the labor market are 
hypothesized as results of discrimination in the past and in sectors of 
activity outside the labor market. Nevertheless, consequences for 
entire groups of miinorities are that they are disadvantaged in the job 
market. 

A discrimination model, in contrast, is a strong model in that 
status inequalities between equally qualified persons are the major 
criterion. In its strong form, minority characteristics them.selves, 
rather than differences in background and in average characteristics, 
account for inequalities. To the extent that discrimination in the 
labor m.arket exists, minority characteristic s- -color , ethnicity and 
sex--explain differences in participation and achievement. Accordingly, 
persons with similar levels of education attainment, vocational training 
and health should occupy similar statuses in the labor market, if there is 
no discrimination. 

The refinement of conclusions by employing the strong rather than 
the weak model can be illustrated briefly. Mexican men are found to 
be disadvantaged in comparison with white m.en on all major status 
com.ponents in the labor market. Mexican men also tend to rank below 
white men when m.en of equal educational attainment are coir^pai^ed. 
Hence, it can be concluded that Mexican men are discr imineited against 
whether one applies the weak or the strong m.odel. However, 1/iack women 
as a whole are outranked by white women, but among college graduates 
black women reverse the pattern with higher levels of occupational 
achievem.ent and earnings than white women. Conclusions under the 
strong m.odel are therefore different. On the basis of this information 
alone, black college women do not appear to be subject to discrimination 
in the labor market. 



INTERGROL^P INEQUALITIJIS 



Inequalities among color- ethnic- sex groups are evident everyw^here 
for each of four major components of status in the American labor 
m.arket--labor force participation, occupational achio\-errent, n.Dbility^ 
and earnings. In broad profile, inequalities between v/hites (as the 
majority) and Mexicans, Puerto Ricans, Cubans, Indians and blacks 
(as minorities) show white men in a clearly advantaged position. In 
com^parison with white women, minority women are less extrctmely 
disadvantaged than minority men, whereas all wom.en (as a nunority, 
including white won^.en) are disadvantaged by comparison with m.en. 
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Labor force participation rates reflect the traditional pattern of 
considerably higher participation of men than women (Table 7.01). 
Mexican and Puerto Rican women show the lowest degree of participation, 
less than half of the participation levels of Cuban and white men. who are the 
most active participants in the labor market. Black and Puerto Rican 
men's I_,FP is lowest among men, and black and Cuban LFP is highest 
among women. 

The range of inter^;^-oup differences is relatively narrow for employment 
rates, both among minorities and between the sexes (Table 7.01). More 
than 90% of each of these groups in the labor force were employed in 1970. 
Despite the small degree of differences in ER's, white men had a ^ligher 
ER.than minority men and white women were higher than minor ity^wqrnen. 
Without exception, each of the male populations had higher ER/s tha,n " 
their matching females. White women's ER , 'Kqwever, .was ^■S'liglitr-l^: ^. 
above the level of Mexican, Puerto Rican and black men. ' 

Average levels of occupational achievement for Mexican, Puerto' 
Rican and black men place them at the bottom of the occupational 
structure, while Cuban and Indian men score slightly higher (Table 7. 01). 
White men, of course, average the highest level of occupational achievement 
and they are also most occupationally mobile. Moreover, white majes 
who changed occupations between 1965 and 1970 were more likely tl^^n 
other men to be upwardly mobile and to move the longest distance toward 
the top of the occupational scale. Among the downwardly mobile men, 
whites descended shorter distances than minority men. The generally 
advantaged position of white men carries over to their earnings, where 
they averaged about $2, 000 more than Indian and black men in 19^9 and 
at least $1, 300 more than Mexican, Puerto Rican and Cuban men. 

In sum, inequalities between white and minority men most generally 
favor whites, with Cubans in the second highest position on most counts. 
Mexican, Puerto Rican, Indian and black men rank consistently low, with 
one or another at the bottom of the hierarchy dpen.ling on the specific 
criterion employed. 

The range of inequalities is often less among women than among men, 
although in relative terms this is not always true. For example, absolute 
differences between mean occupation scores for Mexican men (33) and 
white men (46) are greater than for Mexican women (21) and white women (31). 
Proportionately, however, the average occupation scores for Mexican 
women as well as men are about two-thirds as high as the scores for white 
women and men (Table 7. 01). White women outrank minority women on 
occupational achievement and earnings. Average levels of occupational 
achievement differ very little among minority women, whereas the earnings 
of Mexican, Indian and black women are lower than the earnings of Puerto 
Rican, Cuban and, of course, white women. Cubans and Indians are the 
most occupationally mobile women, but black women proportionately are 
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Table 7. 01. Summary of Status Achievement and Mobility by Sex 



Sex and LFPR ER OCC Percent RMS Median 

group 70 Mobile Up Up Down earnings 



Male 



Mexican 


87 


94 


33 


39 


59 


21 




34 


$5757 


Puerto Rican 


82 


94 


32 


41 


56 


21 




35 


5721 


C>uban 


90 


96 


38 


52 


53 


26 




38 


6025 


Indian 


76 


89 


36 


46 


58 


23 




34 


5339 


iDlac k 




94 


10 


50 


C Q 
DO 


c. U 




'2 CI 




White 


89 


97 


46 


37 


60 


28 




32 


7369 


Female 




















Mexican 


39 


91 


21 


38 


49 


19 




50 


2747 


Puerto Rican 


34 


92 


24 


34 


41 


19 




46 


3720 


Cuban 


55 


93 


23 


40 


49 


2 3 




49 


3500 


Indian 


39 


89 


24 


44 


50 


22 




49 


2862 


Black 


54 


92 


22 


35 


56 


21 




52 


2913 


White 


47 


95 


31 


37 


47 


24 




45 


3831 


Ratios 




















Mexican 


. 45 


. 97 


. 64 


.97 


. 83 


. 90 


1. 


, 47 


. 48 


Puerto Rican 


.41 


.98 


. 75 


. 83 


. 73 


. 90 


1. 


31 


. 65 


Cuban 


.61 


.97 


. 60 


. 77 


.92 


. 88 


1. 


29 


. 58 


Indian 


.51 


1. 00 


. 67 


.96 


. 86 


.96 


1. 


44 


. 54 


Black 


.66 


.98 


.69 


.97 


. 96 


1. 05 


1. 


57 


. 55 


White 


.53 


.98 


. 67 


1. 00 


. 78 


. 86 


1. 


41 


. 52 
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the most upwardly mobile. Black women, however, move relatively 
short distances upward and long distances downward. 

White women are no more immune from sex inequalities than minority 
women. Women's labor force participation is substantially lower than 
men's, and the occupational achievement of women generally is about 
two-thirds as high while their earnings are barely half as high as for men. 
Puerto Rican women come closer to matching the achievement and 
earnings levels of Puerto Rican men than is the case for other women and - 
men. White women are as occupationally mobile as white men, but they 
move upward less often and for shorter distances than white men. Among 
blacks, women are almost as mobile as men, and women do about as well 
in moving upward. Among downwardly mobile workers, all women descen 
further toward the bottom of the occupationally structure than men. Women, 
in short, alm.ost invariably rank behind men. 



DISCRIMINATION 



Discrimination in the labor market not only works against minorities 
but is typically more severe for those who are doubly disadvantaged 
by their minority status and by their lack of preparation for the labor 
market. Inequalities, as we have just seen, favor whites over Spanish, 
Indian and black workers, and men over women. The fact that these 
inequalities fail to disappear when workers are similarly qualified is 
disturbing for two reasons. First, consistent with principles of equal 
opportunity, differences in achievements are expected to disappear. 
Second, minority workers who are also handicapped by a relative lack of 
preparation suffer the greatest degree of discrimination. Thus minority 
men and women relatively lacking in education are comparatively worse 
off than those who have attained higher levels of education. Similarly, 
bet\veen the sexes, women with relatively little education suffer the 
double disadvantage of their sex status and their lack of schooling; 
minority women therefore are triply disadvantaged. 

Effects of discrimination and double disadvantag ement can be demonstrated 
by taking levels of educational attainment as an indicator of preparation 
for achievement, although results would be much the same if vocational 
training or disability were used. 

Discrimination is indirectly and partially evident in labor force 
participation and employment (Table 7. 02). First, for those with eight 
years of schooling, LFPR's for Mexican, Puerto Rican and Cuban men 
are higher than for white men but ER's for minority men are either about 
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Table 7.02. Summary of Labor Force Participation and Employment, 
by Sex and Education 



Sex and 
education 



Mexican 



Puerto 
Rican 



Cuban 



Indian 



Black 



White 



Labor force participation rates 



Male 
Elem> 8 
H.S. 4 

College 4 



.88 
.93 
.96 



. 94 
.90 
. 94 



90 
92 
95 



70 

86 
92 



79 

89 
93 



80 
94 

95 



Female 
Elem. 8 
H.S. 4 
Colle 



. 35 
. 54 
.65 



30 
51 
57 



52 
60 
70 



30 
52 
64 



46 
64 
82 



36 
50 
56 



Employment rates 



Male 
Elem. 8 
H.S. 4 
College 4 



94 
95 
97 



94 
96 
97 



96 
96 
94 



86 
89 
98 



94 
94 

98 



96 
97 
98 



Female 
Elem. 8 
PI.S. 4 
College 4 



89 
93 
97 



. 93 
. 93 
1. 00 



92 
94 
94 



85 
92 
95 



92 
92 

98 



94 

96 
98 



2 00 
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the same as for white or lower. The pattern is similar among women, 
with comparatively high LFPR's and slightly lower ER's for Cuban and black 
women. To the extent that LFPR's represent an effort to be active in 
the labor market and ER's indicate success in obtaining employment, 
minorities tend to be disadvantaged at this comparatively low educational 
level. Second, for those who have graduated from high school, LFPR's 
and ER's for minority men are not quite up to the level of white men. 
IMinority women are more likely than white women to be in the labor force, 
but less likely to be employed. Third, for college graduates, differences 
in LFP and en^ployment between minority and white men have diminished, 
whereas minority women are more likely to be in the labor force, but not 
necessarily to be employed. 

These patterns pose difficulties for interpretation because of instabilities 
over time in LFPR's and particularly of ER's and because of different 
circan^stances and reasons for being in the labor force. Labor force 
participation, employment and unemployment change sometimes rather 
quickly and at different rates for different segments of the population and in 
different localities and industries. The cross-sectional data from the 1970 
census capture a changing pattern at one point in time and it is uncertain 
whether the observed relationships tend to persist or not. This uncertainity 
is n^iore of a problen^ for labor force participation (particularly for unemployment) 
than for other components of status. There are indications, however, that 
minorities benefit the most during periods of high employment and suffer 
the most during periods of business recession. 

Reasons for being in the labor force (and either employed or unemployed) 
are extremely diverse. White women, who show comparatively low LFPR's, 
may be subject to less pressures to enter the labor market for economic 
reasons than black, Mexican or Puerto Rican women. White women in the 
labor force nevertheless are more likely to be employed than most minority 
women. In addition to their instability, unemployment rates can be deceptive 
in the sense that some workers are so thoroughly discouraged that they leave 
the labor force and are not officially classed as unemployed. 

With certain notable exceptions, levels of occupational achievement 
and earnings of minority men and women are lower than comparable white 
men and women (Tables 7. 03-7, 04). At each of three levels of educational 
attainment- -completion of elementary, high school aid college--the occupa- 
tional achievement and earnings of minority men are lower than for white 
nven. The fact that differences in occupational achievement between 
minority and white men tend to diminish at the college level (except for 
Cuban men) implies that discrimination is less among those with higher 
education. However, differences in earnings between minority and white 
men are greater among college graduates (with the exception of Indian men). 
These results suggest two inferences. First, at lower educational levels 
m.inority men's achievement and earnings represent similar degrees of 
discrimination (although this is not the case for Indian and black men), and 
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Table 7.03. Summary of Occupational Achievement and Earnings 
by Sex and Education 



Sex, occupational 
achievement, 
earnings and 
education 



Male 
OCC70 
Elem. 8 
H.S. 4 
College 4 



Puerto 
Mexican Rican 



Cuban Indian 



Black White 



31 29 31 

37 36 37 

64 59 53 



31 28 35 

37 33 43 

64 61 66 



Earnings 
Elem. 8 
H.S. 4 

College 4 



$5964 
6715 
8666 



$5581 
6416 
9416 



$5318 
6139 
7326 



$4719 
5877 
8954 



$5025 
6022 
7958 



$7001 
8332 
12143 



Female 
OCC70 
Elem. 8 
H.S. 4 
College 4 



17 
25 
61 



18 

26 
60 



16 
24 
38 



17 
24 
61 



12 

23 
65 



19 
28 
62 



Earnings 
Elem. 8 
H.S. 4 

College 4 



$2566 
3333 
5514 



$3544 
4081 
6125 



$3264 
3650 
4055 



$2 306 
3197 
6583 



$2081 
342 5 
6394 



$3154 
3854 
5943 
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Table 7.04. Sunimar/ Ratios of Minority to White Occupational 
Achievement and Earnings by Sex and Education 



Sex, occupational 
achievenient 



Ccirnmi^s anci 


i V 1 e X 1 L. d n 


Puerto 
IR ic an 


C uban 


Indian 


Black 


.Male 












OCC70 












r I e n » . o 


. oo 


Q ^2 
. O J 


o o 
. oo 


. 88 


. SO 


t-T c: J. 


. oo 


Q /i 

. o4 


Q ^ 
. OO 


O 

. 86 


. 77 


I " j"^ 1 I i^:* l"T »^ J. 


Q7 


. ov 


. o u 


Q 7 
. 7 ' 


• 92 


Earning s 












Eleni. 8 


. 85 


. 80 


. 76 


. 67 


. 72 




. oU 


. / 7 




. 70 


. 72 


M 1 1 r» a J. 


7 1 


7Q 


. oU 


. 74 


. 66 


f- ' r » > 't n 1 r» 












OCC70 












. Elem. 8 


. 89 


.95 


. 84 


. 89 


.63 


FLS. 4 


.89 


.93 


. 86 


. 86 


. 82 


College 4 


. . 98 


.97 


. 61 


. 98 


1. 05 


Earnings 












Eleni. 8 


.81 


I. 12 


1. 03 


. 73 


. 66 


H.S. 4 


. 86 


1. 06 


. 95 


. 83 


. 89 


College 4 


. 93 


I. 03 


. 68 


1.11 


1. 08 
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second, at higher levels of educational attainnionl occupational clii^cr imiiia lion 
is relatively slight and earnings discrimination is relatively great. Mexican 
and Indian college gradiuites come close to matching the average icvv.^l of 
occupational acV.ievement of white n:en, but ollier\visc rninority riiOri's .-jtatus 
is well below that of svhite nujn. 

Analysis of discrimination against nunority v/omen pic-^cnls a different 
picture (Tables 7.03 and 7.04), Minority women are gent^rally discriminated 
against in their occupational achievenient but not ru- ce s sa r ily in tlieir earnings. 
Discrepancies in average levels of occupational achievcm. ont boLWCcMi 
minority and white wonien rliminish cons idera]:)ly among ?\iexican, Puerto 
Ixican and Indian college graduates. .Black worncji collciic gradaalcs even 
surpass tlie occupational 1 e\'els of corriparable v/hite Cul.urii college 

wo 1 r. e n , however, suffer in c: o i p a, r i s o n w i t h o t.l i e r c o 1 1. e g e w o i ^ c n a r. c 1 
also in comparison with the relative k-vcls of .■icliicven u:ni of C ul^an W' j i nen 
at lower educational levels. 

The average earnings of Cuban v/on~ien also place llic-i:!: in a disadvantaged 
position relative to other college women, including while woinen. The 
earnings of Mexican, Indian and blaci .von:en lend to conv^-rg.: with (hose 
of white women at the college level, and Indian and black college woi-iien 
average si ightly higher earnings than white college women. Puerto Bican 
women at all three eclucationiil levels average higher earrdngs tiian wl'iite 
women. Thus, in contrast with the evidence on, cliscrimiiiation against 
iTtinority n.en, comparisons among women suggest a leaser degree of 
discrimination against n^inority women. In specific inr.ta.nc s , notably 
Indi£in and black college v/omen a,nd all Puerto Rican women, it uiight 
be argued that there is no evidence of discrimination among woi;;t:n In 
occupational achievement and eiirnings. 

Sex discrimination, much in evidence tliroughoui: this -rj-ifiy, is 
amply illustrated with respect to levels of occupatior.cd cliio-.-eir.ent 
and earnings (Table ^7, 05), As v/ii:h intergroun rl i sc r i rru n:- 1 io n , :ic:<. 
discrimination :s most evident at lov/er educationaJ. level :i w iicre wo^.iien's 
mean occupation scores anc! ciarnings are only i'.boul Tf [lie h vu-ls o.^ 
men in each of the color-etilvaic groaps. Sex i nerp.Lalitics i-.-r.-i liniinirdi 
aniong high school and particularly au'ong collv-gc gr/iduates. College 
woinen fCaban womeii being the excei^tion) coi, chjse tn acl'iicvlng tivj 
s.'tme a.verage occupational levels as C( i!-:)]>a rr-.i^ ^ e men. I'^uerto l^vican anrl 
black college uomen in fact average .-diglitTy ■■i-lier oc:cKt]X' tirval scores.. 
than Puerto Rican and black men, while Mc:>:nv:i;. Tnilfian ;.'hlU: v:(^n:cir' 

come within about 95% of the aver^ige orcui.:f:Lt ioiv' Itiv^ds o: C\i:ir 
Differences in average earnings, hov/».:V'-r , a r:vlat: ly largo, i'he 
earnings of Mexican, Indian and blacl'. woinen N-iy: ■ -.M'i vorii:- wi tli tk...- 
earnings of rjicn at the collet^e level, but this ^ :. v . i-g.^u. c u< no;. rvi^lcvA: 
for other groups. The average e;.i minus oi !)^.u k coikjae \.v.iiv n cov^u* 
cTosest to cc[ualing the earnings o^. tln-ir n;aK,t c n w ni r r ;::! r i s , l:u;. -^ti;! 
represent only of me h^vel of biacl- i-c:^':; oarnivig -. Ratios id* hlixch 
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Table 7.05. Summary Ratios of Female-to-Male Occupational 
Achievement and Earnings by Education 



Occupational 
achievement, 

earnings and Puerto 

education Mexican Rican Cuban Indian Black While 



OCC 70 



Elem. 8 


. 55 


. 62 


. 52 


. 55 


.43 


. 54 


H.S. 4 


.68 


. 72 


.65 


.65 


. 70 


.65 


College 4 


.95 


1.02 


. 72 


.95 


1.06 


.94 


urnings 












.45 


Elem. 8 


.43 


.64 


.61 


. 49 


. 41 


H.S. 4 


, 50 


.64 


. 59 


. 54 


. 57 


.46 


Gollege 4 


.64 


.65 


. 55 


. 74 


. 80 


.49 
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women's to black men's earnings are less than for occupational achieve- 
ment at all three educational levels, despite the high level of black 
college women's occupational achieveiiient. White women fare worse 
than other women in the sense that their earnings are less than half the 
level of white men's earnings at all educational levels. 

In terms of average earnings, Indian, black and Puerto Rican college 
women average lower earnings than white high school men. Earnings of 
white college women ($5,943) are lower than the averages for all high 
school men (except Indians). Moreover, the earnings of high school 
women are well belov/ the averages for men with eight years of elementary- 
education. 



POLICY IMPLICATIONS 



Results of this study bear directly and indirectly on a nuniber of policy 
issues. Five very broad aspect.-^ of social policy will be discussed briefly: 
preparation for employment ana achievement in the labor niarket, 
discrimination by emiployers, immigration and citizenship, sex discrimination 
and relevant areas not directly examined in this study. 

The importance of skill acquisition, or iiiore generally, of preparation 
and readiness for achievement in the job market has been denionstrated in 
a nuniber of studies and through daily experiences for niany years. In a 
modern industrial society, those with the highest levels of educational 
attainment also manifest the highest levels of status achievement in the 
labor market. White Americans average more years cf school conipleted 
than Spanish, Indian and black populations, although this disparity is 
diijiinishinL;. Oriental An-iericans, on the other hand, now average higher 
levels of educational attainment than v/hites, and their success in the labor 
market coincides with their educational levels (see Volume II of this study). 

Improved educational levels of Spanish origin persons, Anicrican 
Indians and blacks may not guarantee the disrjpi^earance of inequalities 
and discrimination, but there is every indication that the m.agnitude of 
interuroup differences in the labor market will be reduced. Educational 
attainment is an in^portant det-erniinant of the first job and early career of 
a worker, and the level of entry into the occupational structure influences 
subsequent occupational achievement. Since the effects of educational 
attainn^.ent diminish the longer a worker is in the job market (Rlau and 
Dunca.n, 1967), formal schooling is more important for the success of tlu; 
younger than for the older v/orker. 

A recommendation to increase.* the years of school coTupletcd by young 
people in the more disadvanta,ued populations merits more serious attention 
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than it has received. This is not at all a novel recommendation, and there 
is evidence that educational gaps are already being reduced. Neither 
does this recommendation mean that all persons should attain the same 
educational level. The primary intent is to remove intergroup differences 
in education so that all Americans have the same opportunities for education 
and that each group averages about the same. Successful accomplishment 
of this objective would not only remove intergroup differences in education 
but, under conditions of nondiscrimination in the labor market, also 
reduce differences in participation and achievement. Removal of differences 
in the number of years of school completed is a relatively simple task. 
iV!uch more difficult is the task of equalizing the qualitative aspects of 
schooling. In the ultimate sense, programs that assure everyone the 
same kind and quality of learning at any given level of schooling may not 
be realized, but this nevertheless represents a worthy goal toward which 
the American educational system should strive. 

Equality in educational attainment by itself is not sufficient to assure 
the reduction of gross inequalities and discrimination in the labor market. 
Intergroup educational equality is a necessary step toward equality in the 
job m.arket. At best the effects of improved education for disadvantaged 
minorities in the job market will not be widespread for a period of years, 
partly because educational disparities exist among older workers. 

Vocational training therefore provides a more immediate means 
of reducing intergroup differences in the labor market, the effects of 
which can be recognized over a relatively long period of time. By its 
very nature, vocational training is aimed at developing immediately applicable 
job skills-- something which educational institutions are often charged 
with failing to do. 

It is recommended therefore that removal of inequities in vocational 
training be accomplished as speedily as possible so that all persons 
interested in and who may benefit from job training have access to training 
programs. Mexican, Puerto Rican and black men and women and Indian 
womien in the labor force in 1970 less frequently reported having had 
vocational training than white men and women. Thus the relative lack 
of education is compounded for these people by lesser participation in 
job training programs. Cuban men and women and Indian men showed 
relatively high participation in job training programs, providing an 
apparent advantage as reflected in various aspects of their status achieve- 
ments in the labor market. 

The American labor market is dominated, among other things, by 
the English language, and workers lacking capability to communicate 
effectively are handicapped by this factor alone. Mexican immigrants in 
particular appear to be disadvantaged in this respect. Specific difficulties 
in language adjustment vary among the Spanish origin, American Indian 
and black populations, and there are varying degrees of need for language 
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training. Although native born, nian\^ Indians and blacks, especially 
from the rural South, lack facility in conventional ways of speaking 
and writing. Puerto Rican natives too, although legally native citi^iens, 
often suffer a language problem on the mainland. 

Expanded and improved programs of language instruction are 
recommended as an important part of the general effort to remove 
discrimination against minorities. Work skills do not always depend 
on comparable skills in language, but the lack of fluency in the English 
language often serves as a barrier to achievement in the labor market. 
This r ecomn^endation, aimed at improving ability to communicate 
effectively in the English language, implies nothing about the native or 
usual languages of minor ities. It is not a recommendation for a single 
language for everyone, rather it is intended that those who can benefit 
from improvement in the English language have the opportunity to do so. 

Discrimination in the en^ployment, upgrading and pay of Spanish 
origin, Indian and black workers is evident. Women in particular are 
objects of discriminatory practices. With few exceptions, such as black 
women college graduates, minorities as well qualified as the majority, 
on the basis of educational attainment, vocational training and health, 
typically fell short of matching the status achievements of the majority. 

Discriminatory practices on the part of employers are not to be 
condoned under the national commitment to nondiscrimination. 
While a number of existing programs are designed to reduce discrimina- 
tion in the labor market and progress in this direction has been accomplished, 
there were many indications that discrimination was widespread in 1970. 
Despite improvements, it is extremely doubtful that discrimination has 
disappeared by the mid-1970's. The benchmark data provided in this 
study will serve to reassess discrimination when the 1980 census data 
become available. In the meantime, the nationwide effort to rcimove 
discriminatory employment practices must be strengthened. 

Present affirmative action programs may gradually reduce intergroup 
inequalities in the labor market, although it is not clear that discrimination 
will be reduced. Employment aimed at meeting "quotas" encourages 
filling vacancies with appropriate minority personnel at the expense of 
ignoring equally qualified persons. A history of inequality and discrimination 
alone is insufficient justification for en^iployment . The emphasis, as 
stressed throughout this study, should be on qualifications for work. 
Hence, the emphasis in action programs needs to be more nearly on 
qu^ilifications of workers than on the filling of quotas. It is, in fact, a 
flisservice to workers to employ them "above" their skill levels, a 
practice which will doom many to failure. 

Accuracy and precision in the techniques of assessing workers' skills 
and performance have yet to be accomplished. This results in a rather 
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wide latitude in employers' decisions about which persons are most 
qualified. The goal of establishing rational and objective criteria 
for evaluating the performance and potential of workers may be 
unobtainable, at least in the near future. Nevertheless, there should 
be a concerted effort in this direction. 

In the meantime, employers must be encouraged- -and regulations 
must be enforced--to follow employment practices devoid of discrimination 
based on color, ethnicity, age or sex. 

Questions and issues concerning American immigration policy 
relevant to Spanish origin, American Indian and black populations 
are diverse. There is relatively little immigration of blacks or 
Indians, and Puerto Ricans are U.S. citizens by birth. Cuban iinmigrants 
have come for more than a decade as political refugees. Both Mexicans 
and Puerto Ricans have come to the States in search of jobs and in response 
to a demand for labor. Mexicans have entered the United States both 
legally and illegally (e.g., the "Wetbacks"). The current circumstances 
and immigration histories of each of these populations obviously differ 
in a number of ways. 

Since 1965 national immigration policy has been essentially non- 
discriminatory on the basis of national origin and race and consistent 
with the general development of an equal rights and opportunities policy. 
It is recommended therefore that the present open-door policy be maintained 
and strengthened by making administrative regulations and procedures 
more efficient. 

Mexican immigrants continue to be hampered by an overabundance 
of bureaucratic rules and regulations which slow and discourage legal 
entry into the United States. As earlier experience clearly demonstrated, 
illegal Mexican immigrants (the Wetbacks of the 1950' s) were totally 
without legal rights and protections by virtue of their unlawful presence. 
While the very cumbersome immigration system may have been responsible 
for much of this illegal immigration, a major consequence was that these 
immigrants were subject to abuses from employers and others from which 
there was no legal redress. An answer to this kind of problem seems to 
lie in the direction of streamlining the immigration system, not only to 
facilitate the flow of workers--many of whom seek jobs in highly seasonal 
agricultural work--but to assure that they have all the legal protections 
and benefits of bona fide residents in the United States. 

Cuban refugees have entered the United States under circumstances 
very different from those of Mexican immigrants. Aside from an unknown 
number of Cubans who have slipped into the country undetected, Cuban 
refugees have been carefully selected and screened, both in Cuba and in 
this country. As refugees, Cubans come under the provisions of the Cuban 
Refugee Program, which among other things provides for a relocation 
allowance and job training. Cuban refugees have thus been favored in ways 
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that others in the United States have not.. How much the success of Cuban 
refugees in the American labor market can be attributed to the refvxgee 
program and how much to other factors remains uncertain. It seems clear, 
however, that the refugee program contributed positively to the resettlement- 
of Cubans. Therefore, it is recommended that first an intensive evaluation 
of the contribution of the Cuban refugee program be undertaken and, 
second, that the most positive aspects of assistance to Cubans be incor- 
porated into a general program of assistance for immigrants. 

Traditional and legal bases for the continuemce of sex discrimination 
are rapidly disappearing, but discrimination against wonien in the labor 
market continues. The increased labor force participation of married 
women--from 26% in 1953 to 42% in 1973--has not been matched by gains 
in their levels of occupational achievement and earnings. Women roiiiain 
largely confined to traditional female jobs with average earnings about 
half as high as men's. 

A vast body of tradition and custom has impeded the advancement of 
won^.en in the job market, and their progress is further slowed by the 
likelihood of childbearing and conventional practices of childrear ing . 
Bearing and rearing children often lead to absence from the labor force 
for varying lengths of time. Marriage itself reduces women's chances 
of labor force participation. Minority and white women are not basically 
different in their labor market status, although white women tend to 
fare somewhat better than others. All groups of women (including 
Orientals, as described in Volume II) occupy inferior statuses in the 
labor market. 

The full implications of changes in the status of women extend well 
beyond the scope of this study, but the policy-principle of nondiscrimina- 
tion based on sex is now firmly established. Regardless of sex, therefore, 
equally qualified persons should have similar chances for employment 
and achievement of status in the labor market. Implementation of programs 
to achieve this goal has been only midly successful, as can be inferred 
froni the sex gaps observed throughout this study. An ultimate solution 
to problems of sex inequalities may require far more drastic action than 
thus far imagined. Present family planning and day-care programs 
provide a means for reducing childbearing and childrearing as obstacles 
to women's participation in the labor market. Although these services 
should probably reach more women, they are only part of a more general 
solution to sex discrimination. The key to nondiscrimination rests more 
with the attitudes and practices of employers and potential co-workers 
than with the provision of special services for women. 

Other policy-program areas can be mentioned in only the briefest, 
fijshion. These include prii-jiarily those areas which indirectly influence 
labor market activity and involve nonskill factors which can impede 
levels of participation and achievement. All minorities--indeed, all 
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people--need adequate health facilities and services. They also need 
adequate transportation and housing. Dissemination of employment 
information should become increasingly comprehensive and more efficient 
and occupational counseling and referral systems improved. Individual 
e/fort to gain employment and advancement in the job market should not 
be hampered by inadequate cervices and facilities in any of these areas. 
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APPENDIX A 



MEASURES OF OCCUPATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT, MOBILITY AND 

DISSIMILARITY 



Results of analysis based on measurement of variables are dependent 
on underlying assumptions and on specific computational procedures. For 
these reasons, three of the measures employed in this study are described 
in order to help clarify what lies behind the measures. This description 
also should enable others to duplicate or modify the computational routine. 



OCCUPATION SCORES 



Some means of measuring occupational status is essential for the 
study of occupational achievement and mobility. Since occupations are 
nominal categories with no inherent ranking, a measure was sought which 
would provide a basis for ranking occupational categories from high to 
low on an underlying variable which might be termed socioeconomic status. 

Background 

Efforts to measure occupational achievement (prestige or socioeconomic 
status) extend over the past half century. Couiits's (1925) study was one of 
the first attempts to measure the prestige of occupations. In Mapheus 
Smith's (1943) study of occupational prestige, thirteen studies were cited 
which were derived from the work of Counts. A major landmark in studies 
of prestige is the frequently cited National Opinion Research Center (NORC) 
survey of the "general standing" of 90 occupations (1947). Reiss (1961) 
and others have discussed problems involved in the construction of the 
NORC prestige scale, but the NORC (or North-Hatt) scale remains essentially 
intact today as one of the best methods of assessing occupational prestige. 
As noted by Reiss (1961), alternative methods, such as Guttman scaling 
techniques, succes sive- interval scaling, and paired-comparisons, have 
generally been less successful than the NORC scales in yielding occupational 
prestige measures. 

Paralleling attempts to measure occupational prestige is a number of 
efforts to measure "socioeconomic status." Beginning in 1917, the work 
of Alba M. Edwards was aimed at developing an ordinal ranking of occupations 
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using census data. Since I960 there have been at least three notable attempts 
to measure occupational achievement. The U.S. Bureau of the Census (1963) 
calculated occupation scores for chief income recipients in families and 
for unrelated individuals by a simple averaging of three components: 
education, family income, and occupation. All members of a family were 
assigned the same score as the chief income recipient. Bogue (1969) 
proposed a measure of socioeconomic achievement (SEA) based on income 
and education. His SEA score was derived by averaging income and education 
scores which were both measured in standard money units. A third approach 
is best illustrated by the work of Duncan (1961; Blau and Duncan, 1967). 
His socioeconomic index (SEX) was designed to optimally reproduce a set 
of NORC occupational prestige ratings. First with 1950 and later with 
I960 census data, summary measures for education and income were 
developed. The first was the percent of workers with four or more years 
of high school and the second the percent with incomes of $3500 or more 
(in 1949). After first standardizing by age, regression weights were used 
to assign scores to all census occupations. The resulting SEI values, with 
a range from 0 to 96, resemble the index values of Bogue and others. 

Duncan's SEI was based on the empirical formula 

= . 59X2 + . 55X3 - "6. 0 

where Xj represents the "high" ratings received by an occupation in a 
prestige survey, the proportion of persons in an occupation with incomes 
of $3 500 or more and X^ the proportion of men in an occupation with four 
or more years of high school. 

Rarely has there been much criticism or suggestion for modifying the 
SEI. An exception to this is Cain's critique. Cain (1974) argues that 
Duncan's occupational achievement measure could be altered in a very 
simple way without much change in results. He points out, for example, 
that a simple sum of the proportions above the specified levels of earnings 
and education would probably serve as well as the use of regression weights. 

Given the problem of constructing an index to measure the level of 
achievement for occupations listed in the Census of Population, a decision 
was reached to adapt Duncan's SEI with relatively minor modifications. 
The use of education and income to measure the status level of an occupa- 
tion has precedent and grounding in theory. Education is related to occupation 
and income, both functionally and temporally. Most people in the labor force 
liave completed their formal education. A major part of acquiring the 
necessary qualifications for an occupation is termed education. Ordinarily, 
income from earnings is a direct consequence of employment in some 
specific occupation. An occupation is logically prior to earnings in the 
sense that income derived from an occupation is acquired subsequent to 
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the entry into and pursuit of an occupation. Occupation thus becomes an 
intervening link between education and income. 

Assumptions 

The construction of a measure of occupational achievement is necessari 
based on a number of assumptions, some of which are concerned with 
nieasurement theory and others with social and economic circunistances in 
the read world. Although not immediately important to the analysis and 
interpretation of findings in this study, it was assumed that the scale of 
occupational achievement is stable over a period of tinie. This means 
that a scale measuring occupational achievement as of 1970 is comparable 
to one which might have been used 20 or 30 years earlier. Evidence to 
support this assumption is largely indirect. In comparing their SEI with 
earlier measures, Blau and Duncan (1967:1Z1) conclude that the error 
induced by historical variation in the relative status of occupations is 
relatively minor. 

The assumption that occupations are more or less continuously graded 
appears to be justified. Examiniation of the characteristics of persons 
employed in specific occupations indicates that occupations overlap in their 
distributions of income and educational attainment. There are no natural 
"cutting points" between such roupings as white-collar and blue-collar 
occupations or between farm and nonfarm occupations. Therefore, if 
occupational achievement is viewed as manifesting continuous variation, 
it is appropriate to regard occupational achievement as a quantitative 
variable . 

Evaluation of relationships between the SEI and both education and 
income suggests the possibility of spurious results, since education and 
income are components of the measure of occupational achievement. 
In response to this criticism, Blau and Duncan (1967:124-125) argue that 
occupation scores are derived from aggregate data on all persons in an 
occupation category and applied as scores characterizing individuals. 
Therefore, as a measure of achievenient (or prestige), the SKI should 
legitimately reflect the fact that a inajor determinant of achievement is 
education. Consistent with this is the argun^ent that inconie from earnings 
is a major consequence of occupational achievement. Blau and Duncan 
(1967:127) found that, when education was eliiiunated from the index, result 
of intergenerationail mobility analysis were not materially effected. 

Atteinpts to measure occupational achieven^ent imply a number of 
assumptions about the nature of a society, such as its value system, 
institutional structure, social stratification and urbanization. American 
society is generally regarded as an open-class systen^ in which up-mobility 
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is highly valued and achievement of higher status is a desirable goal. 
Consistent with this is the notion that everyone should have an opportunity 
to improve his position in life. A drive for achievement is thereby created 
and nurtured within society itself. This leads to expectations and aspirations 
on the part of individuals for the attainment of higher status. An important 
part of all this is the principle of equal opportunity, according to which 
people who are equally well qualified should have equal chances to achieve 
given occupational levels. 

A potential source of bias and distortion exists in measures of occupa- 
tional status and prestige when they are constructed on the basis of 
characteristics of some particular segment of the population. In Duncan's 
original index construction (1961:118), for example, the SEX was based 
solely on the characteristics of men in the labor force, and Bogue's SEA 
(1969:444) pertained only to men in the experienced civilian labor force. 
Duncan^ s rationale was that the social status of a family is more likely to 
be a result of the husband's occupation than that of the wife, if both were 
employed. This may have been more true in 1950 than it is today. With the 
increased employment of women, it becomes less and less certain that 
wives "derive" their status from that of their husbands. Moreover, when 
the unit of analysis is the individual, it seems inappropriate to rely on 
the characteristics of one type of person to reach conclusions about another 
and different type of individual. These observations suggest that occupation 
scores may need to be constructed for various segments of the population. 

Questions about the nature of the underlying American society continue 
to pose real difficulties with regard to the measurement of status achievement. 
Reiss (1961:107-108) raises the question as to whether there is a single 
value system in American society governing status evaluations. He noted 
considerable variations in individual evaluations of the general standing 
of occupations rated in the NORC study and that such variation may result 
partly from systematic variation in ratings among subgroups of the 
American population. 

In grossly oversimplified terms, this issue may be viewed as a 
question of whether occupational achievement in American society is 
basically open or pluralistic (competitive or segregated). As an assumption, 
the open- society view holds that everyone has an equal opportunity in the 
competition for occupational achievement. Therefore, all persons should 
be judged on the same basis. In applying this notion to occupation scores, 
it would mean that all persons in a given occupation should have the same 
score. If American society is truly open, this argument is certainly 
acceptable. Everyone is judged by the same standards. 

A major competing hypothesis holds that American society is essentially 
pluralistic when it comes to occupational achievement. Under pluralistic 
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conditions, workers compete within "their own groups'' for occupational 
status. Furthermore, in each of a number of pluralistic groups a given 
occupation may be evaluated differently and perhaps also by different 
standards. If American society is more nearly pluralistic than open, 
measures of occupational achievement should reflect the underlying 
pluralistic conditions. As long as men conipete an^ong themselves for 
jobs that are defined as primarily male, and women compete among women 
for "female jobs," pluralistic conditions exist. Similarly, if Spanish origin 
men compete primarily for jobs that are defined as appropriate for them, 
they are not really in competition with others. 

In the absence of overwhelming evidence that American society is either 
open or pluralistic, a considered guess is that reality lies somewhere 
between these extremes. For some persons and under some conditions, 
access to jobs is essentially open. For others unci under different conditions, 
not all jobs are equally accessible. Women, for example, have been 
traditionally" and systeinatically excluded from such jobs as airline pilots, 
tood and die work, and railroad "brakemen. " Puerto Ricans have found their 
greatest opportunities as operatives in factories, while Mexican rnen have 
disproportionately found their opportunities as farm wage workers. Black 
women are still found heavily concentrated in the private household worker 
category, while black men are mainly blue-collar workers. This historically 
or traditionally predominant pattern of sharply different distributional 
patterns by color, ethnic and sex characteristics persists today, although 
there are signs that the traditionril system of pluralistic occupational 
achievement is moving toward open competition. 

A major task is to try to determine the extent to which occupational 
achievement occurs under conditions of pluralism. While the final answer 
may be unobtainable, the strategy nevertheless will be to examine alternative 
possibilities. Preliminary work suggests evidence favoring the pluralistic 
argument (Wilber and Hagan, 1974), but further analyses and evaluations 
will be undertaken in an effort to resolve this issue. In the meantim^e, 

oc c upation s cor es have bee^n^^ 

the degree of pluralism in American society. The occupation scores 
employed in this report are based on the assumjDtion of open competition, 
i.e., everyone is scored on the same basis. The most immediate and 
obvious advantage of constructing and applying scores in this way is theit 
it fac ilitates intergroup comparisons. 

Procedures 

The general steps in the actual calculation of occupation scores can be 
sketched briefly. As a prelin-.inar y the list of occupations was reduced 
to a list of 203 from some 400 included in the census detailed list of 
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occupations. This was done primarily because sample frequencies for 
some occupation categories were expected to be too low for purposes 
of determining scores. Since age distributions tend to vary from one 
occupation to another, Duncan's technique of age standardization was used. 
This involves the construction of five matrices to be used in the age- 
standardization process. 

1) Age-occupation matrix: 56 age categories x 203 occupations 

2) Education-age matrix; 21 education categories x 56 ages 

3) Income-age matrix: 42 income levels x 56 ages 

4) Income-occupation matrix.* 42 income levels x 203 occupations 

5) Education-occupation matrix: 21 education categories x 203 
occupations 

Matrix 4 was produced by multiplying matrices 1 and 3 and matrix 5 by 
multiplying matrices 1 and 2. The results of these calculations were used 
to determine the proportion above the median levels of education and 
income for each occupation. The age-adjusted proportion above the median 
levels for education and income is simply the difference between the overall 
proportion above the respective medians in the labor force and the difference 
between the actual and expected proportions. The final estimating equation 
is 

Y = . 59X^ + . 55X2 

where is the age-adjusted proportion above the median education level 
and is the age-adjusted proportion above the median income level. For 
convenience, the resulting occupation scores were rescaled to the range of 
zero to .99. The final scale is thus very similar to Duncan's SEI, but not 
identical. Duncan's SEI has a slightly smaller range of possible values 
(an upper limit of .96), and he used fixed levels of education and income 
rather than medians in determining the proportions who were "high" for 
each of the two components. 



RELATIVE MOBILITY SCORES 



One of the more difficult measurement problems in this study is 
posed by occupational mobility. Movement of workers between occupational 
categories can be determined rather easily, but whether such movements 
represent upward or downward moves requires at least an ordinal ranking 
of occupations. Furthermore, the distance of movement from a point of 
origin represents an important component of occupational mobility that 
is impossible to obtain by analyzing movement between and within categories. 
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In seeking a nieasure of occupational mobility, several standards were 
established. (1) The measure should be sensitive to both distance and 
direction of m»ovenient. (2) It should be free from the influences of 
occupational origin. (3) Identical index values should result whenever 
workers nnove the same relative distances. (4) Differences in the magnitude 
of index values should reflect differences in the distance moved. The 
resulting index values should also permit assignment of mobilitv scores 
ID individual workers that can be interpreted as indicators of selected 
components of occupational mobility. 

The measure developed for this study, the Relative NIobility Score 
(RMS), appears to meet these criteria. RMS measures the fraction of 
the niaxinvjn^. possible change in occupation score regardless of the level 
of occupational origin. In general terms this can be expressed as: 

RMS = P - O 
L - O 

where the nuir.erator is the difference between the levels of occupational 
destination, D, and origin, O, and the denonnnator is the difference 
between the linuiing score, L, and the level of occupational origin, O. 
This equation siniply relates differences in occupation scores at two 
points in tin^e to the niaxiniun^. nc . riible distance upward or downward . 
fron'i so2-::e particular origin. 

RAIS was defined operationally for this study as the difference betweer 
occupation scores for 1970 and 1 965 relative to the difference between 
occupation score for 1965 and the maxinium possible change in scores. 
The general equation is niade specific by 

_ O CC7Q - OCC65 
^^^^^^ " L - OCC65 



where OCC70 and OCC65 represent occupation scores for 1970 and 1965. 
The \-alue of the lin^it, li, in the denoniinator represents the upper and 
lower liiiiits on a given scale of occupation scores, and the occupation 
secures constructed for this study hav^e a niaximun"^ of .99 and a low of 
;:ero. Hence, for upv/ardly mobile workers RMS is calculated by 

OCC70 - oc:c65 
R.\;S - oq _ OCC65 

air! for dov.-nwardly mobile workers by 

OCC70 - OCC6 5 



O - OCC65 



This :r:eans of n^ea sarin g distance and ''lirection ci occupational mobilit' 
: 1^ ontioned satisfies the established criteria for a suitable ii^easurc of 
icc upat iorw'il ir.obility. RT-.-S will be positive if n.oveiiient is upward and 
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negative if it is downward. The index can attain values ranging from 
■fl.OO to -1.00. Identical values of RMS will result whenever workers 
move the same fraction of the distance from their respective origins 
toward the maximum possible distance. For those who move to the upper 
limit of .99, RMS will be +1.00 regardless of level of occupational origin. 
Similarly, those who drop to an occupation score of zero at their destination 
will have an RMS of -1.00. For those who move the same fraction of the 
maximum possible distance but less than the maximum distance--either 
upward or downward--RMS values will be equivalent. For workers who 
move half of the possible distance, for example, RMS will be . 50 for any- 
particular level of occupational origin. Finally, an index value of . 50 
represents twice the distance of an index value of .Z5. 

Strong arguments against direct measures of occupational mobility 
have been made (Blau and Duncan, 1967; Hawkes, 1972; Blalock, 1966). 
In essence the argument is that, for analysis of causes and consequences 
of mobility, it is simply incorrect to use a mobility score as a variable 
in straightforward statistical analysis. Other than for purely descriptive 
purposes, the subtraction of one status score from another is not an 
appropriate way to measure mobility. Since determinants of an occupational 
origin status may differ from those of a destination status, mobility is 
regarded as not causally homogeneous. Statistical manipulation of a 
mobility score, therefore, runs the risk of confusing cause with effect. 
The solution to these difficulties in most previous studies has been to 
treat a destination occupation score as dependent on an origin score. 

The rationale for developing a direct measure of occupational mobility 
begins with the notion that mobility is a distinct phenomenon characterized 
by a number of identifiable components. The components or properties 
of mobility are the object of measurement attention, rather than mobility 
per se. Despite a general awareness that occupational mobility can be 
distinguished by such dimensions as direction and distance, rarely has 
there been an effort to specifically identify these dimensions for measurement 
purposes . 



DISSIMILARITY INDEX 



The dissimilarity index, D, provides a single numerical value for 
making comparisons between pairs of groups (Duncan and Duncan, 1955). 
Historically, D has been used primarily to measure residential segregation, 
but recently has come to be employed for such questions as occupational 
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discrimination. In essence, D shows the proportion of one group that 
would have to be shifted to another group in order to attain equal 
distributions. If, for example, there is a D of . 40 between the 
occupational distributions of Mexican and white men, this would mean 
that 40% of the Mexican men would need to be shifted into predominantly- 
white male occupations in order to attain equal distributions. 

The procedure for the calculation of the D-indcx is simple and 
straightforward. D is half the sum of the absolute differences in the 
proportionctte'''distr ibution of two groups. Graphically, D can be interpreted 
as the maximum distance bet^ween the diagonal and a ''discrimination 
curve." The forniula for calculating D is: 

k 

D = 1/Z X. - V. 

1 ' 1 

1 

where the sumn^ation is ov^er all k categories, and x. and y, aro the 
proportions in category* i. In niale-female comparisons, for example, 
X. would represent the proportion of women in category i and y. the 
proportion of men in the same i category. 

The dissimilarity index is a measure of the unevermcss of two 
distributions and, therefore, does not reflect other aspects of differences 
between groups. Siniilar D-values can be obtained, for example, where 
clusters in specific occupational categories are very different. Consequently, 
it is important to examine the distributions the ni selves as a n^.eans of 
interpreting the D-values, The D-index clearly indicates the degree of 
difference in a pair of d istribution s , but interpretation of the meaning of 
^an observed difference is dependent on other considerations. The number 
of categories in a distribution is one influence on the magnitude of the 
dissimilarity index. In general, the fewer the number of categories, the 
lower the D-value. Whether some particular D-indeX measures 
discrimination or merely inequality in distributions is a question which 
must be approached with caution. In this study, the general criterion 
for determining whether discrimination against minorities exists is the 
principle of "inequalities among equals." In an operational sense this 
nieans, for example, that persons with similar levels of educational 
attainment are equally well qualified for employment and that observed 
differences, therefore, must be attributed to other factors, including the 
possibility of discrimination based on "niinority'' characteristics. There 
are real difficulties of course in controlling simultaneously for all of 
the factors relevant to being qualified for achievement in the labor market. 
As a result, there is always some doubt as to whether persons are "equally- 
well qualified. " 
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APPENDIX C 
PUBLIC USE SAMPLES 



The statistics in this report are estimates derived from the Public 
Use Samples of basic records from the 1970 census. The reliability 
of specific estimates is influenced by two types of errors-- sampling 
and nonsampling. Sampling errors occur because observations are 
based on a sample rather than on an entire population. Nonsampling 
errors result from a variety of conditions: incomplete information 
about all individuals in the sample, definitional difficulties, differences 
in interpretations of questions, inability or unwillingness to provide 
correct information, and mistakes in recording or coding the data. 
Nonsampling errors also occur in complete census enumerations. 

Errors attributable to sampling were not estimated in this study, 
primarily for two reasons. First, samples were sufficiently large 
and relatively homogeneous to reduce the need for making error estimates. 
Second, detailed and comprehensive error estimates involve a major 
task the costs of which were regarded as unwarranted for this study. 
It is also the case that the customary estimates of error do not account 
for nonsampling errors. In lieu of error estimates and tests of differences, 
estimates and differences between estimates were judgmental. Where 
differences are relatively large and patterns fairly consistent, it was 
felt that error estimates and tests were unnecessary. When intergroup 
differences are relatively small, there is a risk of misinterpreting the 
sample estimates. 

Six 1/100 Public Use Samples were constructed from the 1970 
census of population and housing: three from the 15% questionnaire samples 
and three from the 5% questionnaire samples. The three samples for 
each of the questionnaires are the State, County Group and Neighborhood 
Characteristics samples. Each of the samples is self- weighting; that is, 
each person or household in a 1% sample can be assigned a weight of 100, 
or a weight of about 16. 7 in a 6% sample. 

The Bureau of the Census has published a number of reports treating 
various aspects of samples, and readers are referred to such publications 
as the following for more detailed discussions of sampling and nonsampling 
errors and descriptions of the Public Use Samples. 

Public Use Samples of Basic Records from the 1970 Census: 
Description and Technical Documentation. 
Washington, D.C., 1972. 

Standards for Discussion and Presentation of Errors in 

Data, Technical Paper No. 32. Washington, D.C., 
1974 
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Sampling Applications of the 1970 Census Publications, Maps, 
and Public Use Summary Files, Technical Paper No. 27. 

Coding Performance in the 1970 Census, Evaluation and 
Research Program PHC(E)-8, 1974 

Estimates of Coverage by Sex, Race and Age: A Demographic 
Analysis, Evaluation and Research Program PHC (E)-4, 
1973 
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APPENDIX D 
FURTHER RESEARCH 



A keener awareness of the need to press further with investigations 
of minorities in the labor market is one of the consequences of this 
study. Despite the detailed information in this report, there are many 
instances in which farther probing could provide even more useful 
information. There are also many aspects of participation and achievement 
in the labor market which were either not included or were touched upon 
only lightly. As a result there are many questions yet to be answered 
and this research is useful as a means of identifying topics and questions 
in need of further investigation. 



In specifying extensions of this line of research, only information 
that can be derived from census data is considered. This does not 
imply that other sources should not be utilized, but rather it demonstrates 
the potential richness of information from data of this kind. There are 
important kinds of questions which, of course, can not be handled with 
census data. Attitudinal, motivational and personality information is 
entirely lacking in census-type data. So too is information lacking 
on employment practices of business firms, the activities of labor unions 
or the operation of specific governmental programs. Census data for 
individuals tend to be cross-sectional which severely limits analysis 
of changes and trends except on a decennial basis. Studies of status 
achievement and discrimination need to employ a variety of approaches 
and kinds of information. Nevertheless, census data have not yet been 
fully exploited, and from this investigation alone a number of worthwhile 
extensions on research are quite apparent. 



Further research may be grouped roughly into two not mutually exclusive 
categories: research which probes more intensively into topics covered 
in this investigation and research which extends the present investigation 
by examining various aspects of achievement and discrimination not 
covered in this investigation. 

First, 'there are a number of specific types of cases about which 
further information is needed. Occupational mobility was distinguished 
on the basis of direction of movement, and there is a strong suspicion 
that major differences exist between workers who move up and those who 
move down the occupational scale. Nonmobile workers may differ from both 
kinds of movers. A much more intensive analysis of similarities and 
differences by the direction of occupational mobility is needed in order to 
determine such things as whether differences in education, vocational 
training, color and sex account for movement either up or down. 
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Quite differ'Tit are questions about those who have never worked. 
Are minorities more likely than whites to have never been employed, 
<^ven among those with similar qualifications for participation in the 
labor market? Women, of course, more often than men have never entered 
the job market, but is this because they lack the necessary qualifications? 
College graduates do comparatively well in the labor market, and with 
the 1970 census data it is possible to determine what has happened by 1970 
to students in college in 1965. How many were employed in 1970, in what 
kinds of jobs and with what level of earnings? Since all who were college 
students in 1965 and graduated by 1970 can be identified, it would be 
instructive to determine whether color minorities and women do as well 
as white males or not? 

Immigrants are a very special type and the circumstances surrounding 
immigration from particular countries and the time of immigration may have 
much to do with participation of the foreign born in the American labor market. 
The overall indications in this study showed rather slight and inconsistent 
differences between the foreign born and natives. Despite this there is a 
need to push further to as certain whether differences in age at the time 
of immigration, differences in the dates of immigration and differences in 
general economic and political conditions at the time of immigration affect 
the immigrant's participation in the labor n:iarket. 

Part-time workers are another distinctive type, and it is important 
to ascertain more fully their characteristics. Women are more likely 
than men to work less than a full year. Is this primarily because of 
family responsibilities or is it because women are concentrated in 
such occupations as teaching which normally involve less than 52 weeks 
of work? 

Persons who have had vocational training are expected to benefit 
from their training and generally this appears to be the case. In 
reviewing the participation and achievements of former trainees, however, 
their performance should be examined more intensively to determine 
whether other factors niay help explain their apparent success. Their 
level of educational attainment and disability status, for example, should 
be controlled before determining the effects of vocational training. 
For women, the presence of young children at home may offset the gains 
of vocational training. 

This report concentrates on persons employed in 1970 with the result 
that recruits and those who left the labor force between 1965 and 1970 
were neglected. As a consequence of this, questions concerning inequalities 
and discrimination for recruits and dropouts remain unanswered. Did 
minorities who entered the labor force between 1965 and 1970 obtain jobs 
and earnings at the same levels as the majority? Did the minority dropout-- 
who left the labor market betv.'een 1965 and 1970--leave at the same rate as 
majority workers and did minority workers leave from the sanie occupational 
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as majority workers or not? Is it the lack of education and vocational 
training that induces departure from the Job market? 

Exainination of differences in the effects of the changing occupational 
str ucture--decreas es in the umbers employed in an occupation--was 
confined to persons employ^eci in both 1965 and 1970. While this procedure 
simplified and made the analysis more manageable, it also effectively 
ren^oved from consideration the effects of structural changes on labor 
turnover. Theref'^re, a number of questions remain to be answered. 
Are minorities r ore likely than the majority to leave the labor force 
because of structural changes? What effect does structural change have 
cn drawing recruits into the job market and does this vary between men 
and women and between color groups? Do minority workers join the 
ranks of the unemployed or do they more often leave the labor force entirely 
when forced out by changes in the occupational structure? 

Occupational achievement, mobility and earnings are affected by 
the type of industry. Major industry groups were employed in this study, 
but it should be informative to reexamine the data using a more detailed 
industry classification. While it may not be feasible to work with the most 
detailed industry classification possible, specific industries with relatively 
largo numbers of workers can be singled out for special analysis. 
Manufacturing industries, for exmpale, account for a substantial part of 
total employment and differences between employment in durable and 
nondurable manufacturing may easily be examined. Occupational structures 
vary, of course, by type of industry, and this sgugests extending research 
to evaluate discrimination within an industry while holding constant the 
occupational structure, or alternatively, evaluating discrimination within 
an occupational group while holding industry constant. 

The degree of segregation in an industry or occupation may help 
explain differences in labor force participation, occupational achievement, 
niobility and earnings. No such nieasures were used in this study, but 
it is strongly suspected that some industries and occupations are more 
segregated than others and that such segregation influences the dependent 
variables (employment, achievement, mobility and earnings of minorities). 
Industrial and occupationaT segregation, as structural fiictors, may be 
measured by merely taking the percentage of whites, or white males 
employed. Individual workers can then be assigned a "segregation score" 
in accordance with their industry and occupational groups. 

Difference.'^ in the location of workers result in differences in their 
earnings and probably in their level of occupational achievement. Part 
of the observed differences between workers are undoubtedly attributable 
to regional factors and whether they lived and owrked in a metropolitan 
area or not. In the day-to-day routine, inequality and discrimination take 
place in local areas and the extent to which local variations occur is 
obscured at the national level. Minorities, of course, are unevenly 
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distributed across the coanii . . Mence, wliile it is infer riuitive to establish 
benchmarks at the national level, in both theoretical and program tern^.s 
it is important to also know aboLit variations by regions and localities, 

Edacatirm, occupation and coamings represent different but interrelated 
components of soc ioeconon uc status and one of lliu questions ^ibout 
achievement pertains to the degree of consistency among the components 
fjf status. An unexplored area of investigation is the status consistency 
uf n-iinor ities , Status consistency (or inconsistency) can be examined 
for individuals, where a central question is whether the components of 
status for a person are basically consistent (i.e., all about equal). 
For some ethnic minorities and also for women, it is suspected that 
a high ciegree of inconsistency exists. Inconsistency results, for example, 
v/hen a v/orker has a high level of educational actainn^.ent and low levels of 
occupational achie\'en-.ent and earninL^s. Differences in status consistency 
between individuals also can be examined. To what extent are the 
statuses of spouses consistent and does the nature and degree of status 
consistency influence the achievement levels of either or both spouses? 
Is status inconsistency greater for some ethnic eroups tlian others, 
and, if so, does this relate to discrimination? 

There have been m.any clues and suggestions that labor force 
participation and status achievement are related to the fan^.ily life 
cycle, especially for v/on:en. So far there has been almost no systematic 
invest iuation of this kind of relationship. Factors such as age, marital 
status and the presence of ..:nili;i ^ /j are related to eni ploynient and 
status achieveiv.ent, ^."aere are ind ie.?.tions , however, that family stage 
is a n:ore powerful explan:i'Ory \- ' iab'e than ^tge or marital status alone. 
Therefore, there is iic i n ■•.t-L>n to control for the influence of family 
stage in evaluating LnterL roup diif-jr^ nee in status acliievennnit. 

Studies are underway tr .ere r;-:rl the nature of relationships 
hetv/een nng rrit ion- - r--' s identia J. ^-^liange- -and labor force participation, 
occupational achi evei : ;nr and earnings- Some (ji these are concerned 
with flx' effects of n:igrat:on on the emf;'loynient and occupational 
achie\-ement of women, 1 i. ' lii:.e (^i investigation should be extended 
to include color and ethnic minorities as well. The 1970 census data 
v/ere not planned or organi/.ed in a way which would permit the fullest 
exploitation of interrelationships between n ug ration and occ upa^t ional 
mfjbility. Still it is possible to push forv/ard in this direction with a special 
Mn^ioh-Asis on ethnic nunorities and women. 

I'he "'quality of life" or lev el of living achieve-d b. work^v.rs is 
presun^.ed to be higher for thosr: with liigher leveh; of educational 
attaini-iient anfl higher earning,-. This has not yet :)een demonstrated. 
One way of making an inroar] is to constru^-^.t a level c^f living index 
as a means for determining just how much it is influenced by earnings, 
level of C)Ccapatic;nal achie vetr. cp.t and erlucadion. Levels of li\'ing may 
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vary among ethnic groups and such variations may be partly a consequence 
of inequalities and discrimination in the labor market- 
Trends in inequalities and discrimination are generally not well describ 
Nationally, educational levels are rising, workers are shifting away 
from farm occupations and lower blue-collar to white-collar occupations, 
and earnings are increasing. Whether each of the several color minorities 
and women are changing in the same ways is not yet clear. Comparisons 
based on I960 and 1970 data would provide information about such trends, 
and the Current Population Survey provides annual data on a relatively 
small national sample which permits the construction of barometers 
to measure changes in discrimination. 

In sum, there are a number of possible extensions and refinements 
that might be based on the present study. Although this research has 
gone beyond previous studies by covering more aspects of the labor 
market and by including groups such as Koreans for whom there has been 
no detailed information in the past, there are quite obviously a number of 
additional questions that require answers. The foregoing remarks about 
future research are extremely sketchy, but hopefully they will help 
provide the necessary impetus to move forward. 
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